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PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
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17 Battery Place New York 
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Parsons Trading Company (Australia), Limited 
Sydney Melbourne 


F. BREDT & CO. 


Vases WARE 240 Water Street, New York City 
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REGISTERED Sugar of Lead, Canvas Dryer Felts 


yosepH Porritt & sons FELTS aNp JACKETS | 


COLORS FOR 
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Waterproof Silent Gears of 
C CONDENSITE IN 
These noiseless gears will not warp, shrink 
or swell. They have a strength almost equal 
to cast iron—and a resiliency much greater. 


Require no shrouds or end plates. Try 
them in your mill. For full details write. 




































Telephone: Murray Hill \ 4246 Hans Lagerloef, Pres’t & Treas. 


Li Legurlee, Trading bo, In 





18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


kins) WOOD PULP eceinion 


Correspondence Invited! 























CABLE ADDRESS TELEPHONE 


REGHAMMOND VANDERBILT 4568-9 
NEW YORK 
















R. F. HAMMOND 


CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDING 








342 MADISON AVENUE 
(Corner East 43d St.) 


NEW YORK 


WOOD PULP 


PULP STONES 
INTERNATIONAL PULP-STONE CO. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


PRICE & PIERCE., Ltd 


17 East 42a Street, New York 


Se satine Aves Haft Pulp and Easy 


Batharst Lamber Co. Lid. 


_ saruurst, x8. — Bleaching Sulphite 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


ASBESTINE 
ud U L P ” — 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 























































Diamond State Fibre Company 


Dept. 27 Bridgeport Penna. 
(near Philadelphia) 
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EP Ap 
2g ’ EVERY DESCRIPTION "» 
HUDSON TRADING COMPANY 


300 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
CABLE ADDRESS: “HUDTRACO,” NEW YORK 


DANA T. McIVER 


High Grade Printing Paper 


116 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


BOOK AND COATED PAPER 


Car Lot and Tonnage Contracts 


gw0uG DUG ki 
5 SP estapuisuen “ {2, 
< 1844. ‘ 


= 


S FITCHBURG, MASS. & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard and Multiple 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave in Two, Three, Four, Five 
and Six Ply 


60 Inches to 176 Inches in Width 


Fine Faced Felts for Fine Papers 
Absolutely No Felt Marks in Paper 


gap TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for Coarse Papers“@ag 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills : 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 


and other Alloys a See Goan’ 


punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 


Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates,etc.. >= 
Ye x % Inch Slots 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
E 


3-€5 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The Union Sulphur Company 


Producers of the Highest Grade 
Brimstone on the Market 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ARSENIC OR SELENIUM 
The Largest Sulphur Mine in the World 


CALCASIEU PARISH, LOUISIANA 


Main Offices: Frasch Building, 33 Rector Street, New York 


The Lombard 
Barker 
Attachment 


can be applied to any make of 
Disc Barker. No matter what 
Disc Barker you may be operat- 
ing—the Lombard Barker attach- 
ment will add to its efficiency — 
saving in wood—easy operation. 


WATERVILLE IRON WORKS 


Waterville, Maine 
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Lepatentived Drum Water Tube iago, Chile te a i a e 
11ers. SS a ee) 
‘ Cross Drum Water Tube Boil- S Johannesburg, South Africa om 
ers. Z 
Boiler Casings, Steel Stacks. Exporters and Importers of 


All Heine Boilers conform to A.S.M.E. Boiler Code. PAPER and PULP 


Catalogs Gladly Sent on Request 


HEINE BOILER COMPANY PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, Inc. 
ST.gLOUIS U. S. A. 299 Broadway New York 


NOS TOIL SY sal, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HSS eSh AI 9” ... 


“Ei FELTS AND JACKETS sae So 
1863 FOR EVERY GRADE OF PAPER 1921 


CAMDEN. MAINE 


ALVAH MILLER, Pres. TOM T. WALLER, VicePree. SCHOPPER STANDARD PAPER TESTERS 


NATE'L L. MILLER, Secy-Treas. ARE THE BEST 


Craig-Becker 
Company 


Domestic and Foreign THE ORIGINAL MICROMETER 
Ground Wood and They last a life time. 
° Why buy imitations? 
Sulphite Strength and Stretch Testers Pocket Micrometers 
Folding Testers Desk Micrometers 
omeey Hygrometers Pocket Scales 


. Testing Acids Desk Scales 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. a ‘staat 


NEW YORK CITY | FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, INC. . 
|| . 261° BROADWAY - oe NEW YORK 
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Hapless Manufacturing Corporation oe 
SALES OFFICE: 527 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS AT AUSTIN, PA. 





| 
| 
HIGHEST | 
QUALITY | 

SULPHITE 
WRAPPING | 

PAPERS 

| 











J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


FREDERICK BERTUCH, SPECIAL PARTNER 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 


a <scintg Pulp and 
Paper Company — ae 
SHELDON SPRINGS vermont | | Importers of Chemical Pulps 


White and Tinted Bristole—White | |, on cam peoums rex par On tan 
Blanks index Bristol and Special | | Petry. aatis cnc 


Scandinavian Export 
TEXAS GULF SULPHUR co." TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO, 


FELTS and 
JACKETS 


. For Every Grade of Paper and Pulp 


Correspondence and Orders 
Solicited 







PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CO. 
WESTERN PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL C0. 


HOLYOKE KALAMAZOO 





EASTON 












CLAYS ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE FOAM KILLER 


Manufactured at 
SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 


Dilts Machine Works, Inc. | 


FULTON, N. Y., U. S. A. . 


FELT SOAP and OTHER SPECIALTIES 





Manufacturers of 
BEATING ENGINES 
WASHING ENGINES 
BREAKING, BLEACHING 

and MIXING ENGINES 
Fly Bars—Bed Plates 
Machine Knives 
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BLEACHED | § , LAWRENCE 


Sulphite Fibre ’ GRocers’ BAGS | 


Tue extent of our pro- 
duction (daily capacity | 

of 600 air-dry tons) in- oe, — 

sures uniform quality, ervice 
prompt shipments and 
market prices o © © 
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Old Style Squares 
Prompt Shipment 


Improved Self-Opening 
Many Sizes Ready Now 


Te oe eee ee 
eeeeeeserat 
Sere Gi 


BROWN COMPANY 


tars The Lawrence Bag Company 


PORTLAND MAINE Miamisburg, Ohio 


eMills at Berlin, New Hampshire \ { 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


Woolworth Bldg. 110 So, Dearborn St. 













ESTABLISHED 1828 SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 


THE SMITH & WINCHESTER MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER BAG MAKING MACHINERY 


AS ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED IN BULLETIN NO. 10 


PAPER MAKING—PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY 


FOURDRINIER—CYLINDER—WET MACHINES 
JORDAN ENGINES—PUMPS—CALENDERS—REELS—CUTTERS—WINDERS—ROLLS 
THE RAINSTORM SHOWER PIPE—COLLAPSIBLE CORES 


DIE CUTTING PRESSES 


OUR NO. 4 NATIONAL BAG MACHINE FOR THE. PRODUCTION OF FLOUR, CEMENT AND LIME SACKS; ALSO CHARCOAL BAGS 






















WINESTOCK 


DE-FIBERING AND DE-INKING PROCESS 
PATENTED 

Produces Strongest, 

Brightest and Best Pulp 

Obtainable from Waste 

Papers. 


Capacity—12 to 15 
Tons in 24 Hours 


It de-fibers and _lib- 
erates ink and color in 
one operation. It sep- 
arates ink 
and color 
from fibers, 
instead of 
rubbing, 
grinding or 
kneading 
Height of Machine Over All, 12 Feet - them in. 


CASTLE, GOTTHEIL & OVERTON 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
200 Fifth Ave. Building New York, N. Y. 


E. D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
Builders in the United States 
Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd., Builders and Selling 
Agents for tford, Canada. 






























Quality Paper 
Quantity Production 


is another way of saying 


APPLETON 
Felts and Jackets 


AURA AN hits 


MILLS 


APPLETON, WiS. 
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Envelope 


Cutting Dies 


HE kind | that cut clean and 
stay sharp. Independent Dies 
are made by specialists of 


highest skill, from carefully selected 
steel, and we guarantee every one 
of them to be free from flaws or 
defects of any kind. They are 
accurate, efficient, durable. They 
are steadily growing in popularity, 
as is proven by the fact that our 
factory is running full time with 
the largest force in our history. 


Besides envelope dies, we make label 
dies, circular dies in all sizes, elliptical, 
oval, square and irregular shapes. 
We take especial pride in producing 
odd and intricate designs. 


Ask us to quote prices on unusual 
shaped dies. Write for descrip- 
tive folder of stock dies, which we 
always have on hand, ready for 
immediate shipment. 


The INDEPENDENT DIE CO., Inc. 


2641 LaSalle Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE , Ki | 
NEWPORT PAPER 
COLORS 


Newport Acid Bordeaux B Conc 
AND 
Newport Paper Red 2 B 


TWO PRODUCTS OF GOOD COLORING 
POWER FOR BOTH LIGHTER AND 
DEEP SHADES. 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. : 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Branch Sales Offices—Boston, Philadelphia, Greensbor 0, N. C., Chicago, Providence 


BOOK PULP 


“SOMETHING NEW IN PAPER-MAKING” 





Our clean, bleached white Book Pulp possesses all the paper-making elements and 
advantages of bleached sulphite and soda pulp, at a cost slightly higher than that of 
ground wood pulp. It enables the practical paper-maker to cut costs and create new 


grades. 


New York and Maryland Pulp and Paper Co. 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


MILL—METUCHEN, N. J. 












COLORS 


Calender 


Beater 
Coating 


For all grades of stock 
PROMPT LABORATORY SERVICE 





SANDOZ 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
238-240 Water St., New York 











OUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY IS 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 
Basle, Switzerland 





Standardize 


your requirements for 
Grease-proof paper on 
tested quality. 

The well-known brands Purity and Berk- 
shire will meet all requirements a high 
grade Grease-proof paper is subject to. 

Many of the largest paper distributers 
of the country have 
standardized on 
Mountain Mill prod- 
ucts. 

Why don’t your 


We will be glad to mail you a full line of samples. 























tle lt ed 


: 











LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Sales Office: 1148 First National Bank Building 
New York Office: 225 Fifth Avenue 
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THE CLARK-AIKEN CO. 


Successors to 


H. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 





Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—Cylinder Paper 

Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 

and Paper Calendars—Fan and Stuff Pumps—Engine 
Roll Bars and Bed Plates— 

Cylinder Molds—Marshall Drives—Slitters and Rewinders 
—Reels—Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes— 
Wet Machines—Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls—Rolls 
Reground. 





“World’s Model Paper Mill” 



















Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
Pure Waxed Papers 
K V P Bond—White and 6 Colors 


| KVP Manifold-Sub. 8 and 10 | 


Write for Samples 


=, (AP Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
oY Kalamazoo, Michigan, U. S A 
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PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


For Pulp and Paper Miils 


If you have ever used any of 
the Bolton products, Fly Bars, 
Bed Plates, Jordan Fillings, or 
Knives of any kind, you found 
them HIGH GRADE in qual- 
ity and finish and economical in 
cost. 


You can order any of the Bol- 
ton Quality line and know that 
you will find same equally High 
Grade, equally well finished, 


Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Flights 
and equally economical. 


and Troughs, General Sheet and 


JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, Inc. Light Structural Work 
LAWEENCE, MAGS. HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


High Grade Fly Bars, Bed Plates, Jordan 75 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Fillings and Knives New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Pittsburgh Office, 915-916 Union Bank 






‘**‘Papers made in the Adirondacks’? ——————————— 


1919 PAPERS 


EQUIPMENT— 
92” trim Cylinder machine for Heavy Papers .010 to .025 56” trim Fourdrinier machine for Medium Weight Papers 
65” trim Harper machine for Light Weight Papers 40” Plater for “special surfacing” 
40” Roll Embossing machine 





We are equipped to make the following specialties: 


Drawing Chocolate Layer Board Colored Poster 

Railroad Writing Cheviot Paper Colored Sulphite 

Bogus Bristol Coating Box Cover 

Photo Mounts (Solid and Filled) Ticket Bristol Plated and Embossed Papers 
Cover Paper Album Paper Match Box Paper 

Kraft Black Papers Special Standard Cover (antique 
Anti Tarnish Filled Calendar Back finish only) 

Macaroni Solid Calendar Back Pattern Paper 

News Manila 


White and Colored Papers for Special Requirements 
We also will stock two cover lines—one pattern paper line—one box cover line. 


NUERA PAPER CO., Ine. 


General Offices and Mill: Hadley, New York 


W. J. Blackley 
General Sales Manager 
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Quality 
Without 


Apology! 
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And it’s ‘backed up by 
service which satisfies. 
That’s why you can al- 
ways depend on — ae ' 


La Boiteaux | | 


D1. | |PULP*PAPER 


Box Boards 
JE PATTON CO. Inc. 
55 West 427% Si. 


and Paper Board 
New York City 


Specialties 
(Cable address - Pulp,NY. ) 


in good time and at interest- 
ing prices. 

A word from you will bring 
complete details as to how we 
can be of genuine.service. 


TheC.L. LaBoiteaux Co. 


Chicago 
New York 


“ALBANY” 


FELTS and JACKETS for Paper and Pulp Mills 


LBANY FELTS are adapted for every type of Paper and Pulp Machine, and for 
every kind of stock. Every one is made of Pure Wool of the very best quality. 


@ Twenty-five years’ experience in making Paper Makers Felts and Jackets has shown 
us how to make them as best suited to the needs of various kinds of machines and stock. 


@ Every possible effort is made to give our customers the best satisfaction and to 
weave into our Felts and Jackets the longest possible life. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY _ NEw yorK 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 





ALBANY, 


NP ELE ORT ON TLE ELLE LL ELI LE LAID LED 
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PPE TV 


Eee BM roRT HOWALD PAPER, CO. 
Toilets— 


All Grades Genuine Crepe 
Toilets Our Specialty 


High Grade Absorbent 
Qualities 


Napkins— 
Quality Product, Flat and 
Folded as desired 
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Towels 


Ej 


Fort Howard Paper Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


“> 
MITTIN LL A TIMI ee 


Manufacturers of 


Coated Cardboard, Boxboard and Litho- 
graph Paper, including Lithograph ~—— 
Postal Card Stock, Tough Check, Rail 
road, Thick China, Translucents nee 


Menu Board. 


Our Boards and Papers lie flat, hang straight, and 
register because they are made right. 


Orders for regular or special sizes are given prompt 


attention. Quality guaranteed. 


TRY US AND SEE 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 501 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


The Perkins 
Pressure Bulker 


(RUSSELL PATENT) PROVIDES A 


POSITIVE 
UNIFORM 
STANDARD 


for gauging the Bulk of Paper. 
It accurately records and meas- 
ures the Bulk of any Book, 
number of Sheets, or Dummy 
up to 4 inches in thickness, and 
simultaneously records the cor- 
responding clamping pressure 
on the surface in pounds per 
square inch, 


——— 


Serco rite Mall 


Write for particulars to 
Dept. P11 





11 


“\. B.F. PERKINS & SON . 


INCORPORATED 
Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A. 


Wood Plugs 





For paper rolls, made to pattern under shop names in 
four sizes as follows: CARD, 3”; MANILLA, 25%"; 
a 2%"; DRUG, 2%”; 134” in length, having 1” 
e, 

if possible, adjust your needs to these stock sizes, with 
prospect of prompt shipping in carlots or less, thereby 
avoiding serious delays in waiting for something special. 
Samples cheerfully furnished. 


O. L. BARTLETT 


Eastern Offic 
MOUND CITY, ILL. “55 West End Ave., New | York, N.Y. 


d tumble polished when shipped. You should, 
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| JOHN ASPEGREN, { 8311 NILS R. JOHANESON, 
President 


| Telephones ion Murray Hill Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
|SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN TRADING COMPANY | 
| 50 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY || 


WOOD PULP : 


A Od AIRE OS et a OE i - —— 


| 
| Among other brands we sell the following Pulps as Agents: 


Castle Brand Extra Strong Mitscherlich Sulphite Annual Production 15,000 dry tons. 
1 Uddeholm Bleached Sulphite Annual Production 20,000 dry tons. 


| 


Tonnages Available for Prompt and Future Delivery. Wire for Prices. ; 


WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


PICKLES DRYING REGULATOR 


will do everything we claim for itand more. The test costs you nothing 
until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have every 
machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


WwW. F. PICKLES, Buckland, Conn. 









We offer a full line of 


COLORS 


and furnish precise directions on application for 


Beater Dyeing, Staining and Coating 


Half a century’s experience enables us to furnish goods answering requirements 
and to give reliable service 


THE HELLER & MERZ CO. 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PARROT th Tat NEA LN NLS LT SEATED TA ERI oA we — 
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PAPER TRADE 


TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 


993 Per Cent. Pure 











Produced from one 
of the largest known 
deposits in the world. 





Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
General Offices 

41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Seetetetnctecatetetnepetetetne entered 

Sulphur Deposit and Plant, Matagorda 


County, Texas 
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501TH YEAR 


COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 








Manufacturers of 
LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 
BONDS 
WRITING PAPERS 


Mill: North Wilbraham, Mass. 


Main Office: 
208 Race Street 
Holyoke, Mass. 


KENWOOD FELTS - SEAMLESS FELTS - TAN JACKETS 


A SERVICE THAT IS AN ECONOMY 

















A very definite quality of wool, of blend- 
ing, of weave and of finish is required to 
create a papermakers’ felt that will render 
most satisfactory results under specified 
conditions. 


For years the Kenwood research depart- 
ment has been studying these requirements. 


Given the quality of paper desired, the 
type of machine used and the speed at which 
the felt will run, Kenwood research depart- 
ment can aid materially in the elimination 
of your felt problems. 


The opportunity to work with you to a 
saving in felt expense will be appreciated. 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS kenwooo mits ALBANY, N. Y. 
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TRADEMARK: 


REGISTERED 


SOLE AGENTS in the UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO and CUBA for 
FINNISH CELLULOSE ASSOCIATION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


comprising all and every sulphite, Sulphate and Kraft pulp mill in Finland. Manufacturers of superior 
grades of Bleached and Unbleached Sulphites, Easy Bleaching Sulphates and Kraft Pulps. 


ALSO 


TRADE MARK 


SOLE AGENTS in the UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO and CUBA for 
FINNISH WOOD PULP UNION, HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


a combination of the foremost Ground Wood Pulp and Board mills in Finland, makers of various kinds 
of boards and dry and wet Brown and White Mechanical Wood Pulp. 


Get the most for your money by getting next to our qualities and prices! 


WOOD <& PULP 


LAGERLOEF TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 7 CHICAGO OFFICE: 
18 East 41st Street 1932 Conway Building 
Ted. Merray ‘Him 4246-7. Tel. Main’ 1770-T1. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL is the pioneer publication in its field, and has for many years been the recognized Organ of the 
Paper and Pulp Industry. Its circulation is greater than the combined circulations of all other publications in the field. Entered at 
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THIRD ANNUAL PAPER CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


Meetings Are Unusually Well Attended and Are a Big Success in Every Respect—Helpful Addresses Pre- 
sented by Prominent Men in Various Branches of the Industry—Luncheon and Other Entertainment 
Features Greatly Enjoyed—Address in Full of some of the Speakers—List of Those Who 
Attended the Conference 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE] 


Cuicaco, November 7, 1921.—One of the most enthusiastic meet- 
ings of the American Paper and Pulp Association held in recent 
years took place at the Drake Hotel on Thursday, November 3, 
1921, during the week of the Fall Business Conference in Chicago. 
For numbers in attendance, for exhaustive papers presented, for 
the atmosphere of co-operation between the manufacturing, dis- 
tributing and consuming branches of the paper industry, this 
session of the week was notable. 

Promptly at 10:30 President W. J. Raybold called the meeting 
to order in the grill room of the hotel under the favorable auspices 
of the largest gathering of any of the sessions of the week. Presi- 
dent Raybold spoke as follows: 


President Raybold’s Address 

“Gentlemen, we are gathered for the third Fall Business Con- 
ference of the American Paper and Pulp Association. I suppose 
you all know that the American Paper and Pulp Association is 
one of the oldest trade organizations in the United States. It 
was organized in 1878, and this is our forty-third year of existence. 
I don’t suppose there are many men here that would admit that 
they could recall when the Association was organized, but anyway 
we have had a long and very honorable career. I think that 
the annual meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
which has been held for so many years in New York, is probably 
the outstanding event in the paper world during the year. 

“Three years ago, the experiment was tried ‘of having a Fall 
3usiness Conference in Chicago, and this is our third meeting 
of that type. It was the thought of the officers of this Association 
that we would make of this Fall meeting a real, genuine, business 
conference, and we would eliminate from it, as far as possible, 
reports and routine business which could be taken care of at the 
annual meeting, and would use this meeting entirely for business 
conference with the emphasis on the conference. There have 
been men who have said that during the last year or two the 
paper industry, in common with other industries, had sort of gone 
wild on organization movement and on meetings and everything 
of that sort. One man said he was going to appoint a new 
executive in his company and his chief duty, in fact his only duty, 
would be to attend conferences and various meetings. Possibly 
we multiplied meetings to the extent that there is a little lost 
motion. I won’t say myself that that was the case, but possibly 
it has been. I think, however, that there comes out of all these 
meetings and conferences a knowledge of our industry that we 
never have had before. Those of us who are a little older in 
years than some of the others, can recollect the time when every 
man sat in his office and knew very little of what was going on 
outside of the range of his own office windows, and he had to 
conduct his business according to that limited knowledge. We 
have gone a long way since that period, and I believe we have 
gone along in the right direction. We have learned to appreciate 
the fact that the safest thing that we can base our business activity 
on is knowledge, and the most unsafe thing that we can base it 
on is lack of knowledge, not only of our own business but of the 
business that our friends and competitors are doing. . 

“In that spirit it has been the purpose of your officers to make 
this a real, genuine business conference, where we will talk over 
as freely and as informally as it is possible in a meeting of this 
size, the conditions which are prevailing today in the paper in- 
dustry, and for that reason we have invited to speak at this meet- 


ing, representative men who represent the larger groups of the 
paper industry. Of course, it is impossible to go down to the 
finer divisions and have a man from each of the different depart- 
ments speak, because that would consume too much time. But 
we have selected men who represent the larger groups of the in- 
dustry, who will bring to you this morning a picture of what is 
transpiring in their branches of the industry. 

“I suppose this week you have all attended your own particular 
meetings which have had to do with your own particular division, 
such as writing, wrapping, glassine, converting, and so forth. We 
thought if we could bring all those meetings to a sort of com- 
bination today and ‘present to your minds a complete picture of the 
paper world so far as we can get it from these men, you would 
go away from Chicago with as complete a mental picture of the 
present conditions in the paper industry as it is possible to pro- 
duce. That has been the purpose and the plan of this meeting. 

“Now you all probably have pretty definitely in mind what has 
been happening in your own particular branch of the trade. At 
this conference this morning, and then crowned with the speeches 
which will come at the luncheon, we hope that every man who is 
interested in any department of the paper industry will get a 
complete picture in his mind, and I am sure that that will be 
helpful in conducting your business for the remainder of the- year 
through this troublous period which I hope we have pretty nearly 
passed. 

“For the symposium this morning we have asked speakers repre- 
senting the manufacturers, the merchants, and the consumers to 
address us. After they have spoken, time will be provided for 
open discussion from the floor.” 


Remarks by Geo. W. Sisson, Jr. 


The first speaker introduced was Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., president 
of the Racquette River Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y. ° Mr. 
Sisson’s paper, although he offered his apologies for its length, its 
charts and its unavoidable statistics, was listened to with wrapt at- 
tention and was given unstinted applause. 


Mr. Wilson and Mr. Stannard Speak 


President Raybold next called upon Norman W. Wilson, vice- 
president of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., who 
prefaced his remarks before presenting his prepared paper by saying 
that “things had developed so rapidly this week that if he had tried 
to keep up with them he would have been obliged to rewrite and 
add to his paper every night.” 

In introducing the next speaker, the president remarked that 
the convention had heard able papers from the manufacturers in 
the coarse paper branch and from those in the high grade paper 
end and were now to listen to a representative from the converting 
end of the industry—notably the thriving division devoted to the 
manufacture of paper bags, J. Howard Stannard, general manager 
of the Grand Lake Company, Inc., New York City. 


From the Merchandizing End 

The addresses of the representatives of the manufacturing 
branch being completed, President Raybold took occasion to re- 
mind the audience that they were next to be treated to talks 
by. two leading figures in the merchandising end of the industry 
and in a few brief remarks called Mr. E. F. Herrlinger to the 
front: Mr: Herrlinger is well known for his pleasing manner of 
address, and speaking as the president of the National Paper Trade 
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Association, his remarks were received with earnest attention and 
interrupted by frequent applause and laughter. 

The next speaker at the morning session was O. A. Miller of 
the Central Ohio Paper Company of Columbus, O. Mr. Miller 
prefaced his talk by outlining one of the very first meetings ever 
held in the trade at which the old Western Paper Trade Association 
was organized during World’s Fair year nearly thirty years ago. 
Many of his reminiscences were received with laughter from those 
present, for it transpired later that there were in his audience three 
of the earlier participants. 


From the Printer’s End 


The next address ought to make history. It was delivered 
without a note or reference of any kind and was a masterpiece of 
frankness on the part of the printing art. The speaker was Thomas 
E. Donnelley of Chicago who heads the largest concern of its kind 
in the country and who was chosen during the war in company 
with Mr. Willson of the Graham Paper Company to head the 
Paper Division of the War Industries Board in Washington, D, C. 
Mr. Donnelley’s remarks were decidedly optimistic from the point 
of view as to the outlook for an increased consumption of paper; 
“in fact,” said he, “doubtless every paper salesman within the sound 
of my voice will be camped at our door tomorrow morning at 
daybreak.” The history making value of his speech is due to the 
absolutely frank way in which Mr. Donnelley handled the con- 
suming printer’s point of view—a frankness that seldom is put so 
Yearly and graciously and almost never finds its way into the trade 
or public press. Every word the speaker uttered was received 
like the traveler in Italy, who upon getting his first view of the 
Grand Canal in Venice “stood’dumb with amazement, drinking it 
all in.” 

Joint Luncheon a Decided Success 


Over 400 members and guests sat down to luncheon in the ball 
room of the Drake Hotel, Thursday, November 3, after the morn- 
ing business conference. A long table for speakers and invited 
guests of prominence had been laid along the lake side of the ball 
room while members and others were seated at small tables com- 
fortably arranged for ten. And from the moment the photographers’ 
flash was shot off until the crowd adjourned to the motion picture 
showing of films depicting the making of paper, there was not a 
tiresome minute, for which much credit is due the committee in 
charge of arrangements. 


Remarks of Mr. Defrees 

The first speaker was J. H. Defrees, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A., who apologized for not having “had 
sufficient time to prepare an extemporaneous speech” although he 
realized a speech delivered from manuscript was always a handicap. 
Mr. Defrees spoke on “Immediate Obstacles to the Revival of 
Business.” And for a masterful exposition of the ills that busi- 

. ness is heir to at this time and the obvious and simple remedies, 
offered, this address shauld take precedence over any similar public 
utterances up to the present. 

“The tariff,” said Mr, Defrees, “is not an easy question to dis- 
pose of, but it is easy to see that business cannot safely progress 
and engagements be intelligently made in the absence of reasonable 
certainty in this important field. 

“It seems to be agreed that the Emergency Tariff passed early 
in the year will be extended to next February and that in the mean- 
time, there will be efforts to agree upon a permanent tariff bill. 
That a permanent bill should be passed at the earliest possible date 
or its consideration postponed to a definite date in the future, seems 
clear. In either event, business could exercise judgment as to its 
production, purchases and sales and proceed with confidence that 
its decisions would not be over-turned by governmental decisions 
which it could not anticipate. There is, however, much to be said 
in favor of a definite postponement in furtherance of the desires of 
both the high and the moderate protectionist. The conditions of 





foreign manufacture and money exchange are so constantly fluctu- 
ating that there can be no settled basis or attitude from which 
reliable deductions can be made as to what duties should be a 
tariff with hates that may be adequate today and for a time in the 
future may well be expected to be much out of line with conditions 
which may obtain a year or two years hence. The foregoing 
statements must, of course, be taken to apply to the tariff generally 
and not to particular schedules. 


“This matter of the tariff, aside from the necessity to provide 
for our industries at least equality of opportunity in competition, is 
of paramount importance as affecting our foreign trade. For 
adequate foreign trade cannot be expected unless we buy abroad 
as well as sell abroad. Trade is human. Our customers if they 
are to remain customers not unnaturally expect to sell to us. Any 
tariff now enacted should take into account our new situation as 
a creditor nation and in now having many customers abroad, it 
should at once be fair to those customers and their necessities as 
well as to the requirements of our own industries. Owr capacity 
for production is much greater in many articles than our capacity 
for consumption. This is particularly so as to the products of 
the farm, mine and forest. In 1919, the percentage of exports in 
quantity of these articles was as follows: Wheat, 23.5; rosin, 
58.3; rice, 53.2; cotton, 60.5; tobacco, 44.5; hops, 105.0; copper, 
57.4; zinc spelter, 30.4; turpentine, 38.7. 

“Our surplus products must either be marketed abroad or there 
must be a corresponding reduction in the amount produced. Nearly 
one-half of our population is engaged in producing foodstuffs and 
raw materials. We need to maintain our foreign trade not only 
to fully employ those engaged in such production but also because 
the processes of our production distribution and commerce gener- 
ally have been created and are based upon the disposition of such 
surplus abroad. 


“We.do not want to take the time and have the disruption which 
will result from endeavoring to readjust and become self-sufficient 
in our country, even if it were possible. New distribution of our 
population would be necessary. New trades would be needed to 
be learned and other processes of distribution of products sought. 
We would better continue in our old relationship and foster and 
revive them as best we can. Indeed, I believe that the means of 
communication and distribution which now obtain place all of the 
civilized countries in more intimate relations with each other and 
make them more dependent upon each other than were the several 
colonies which joined when our Federal Government was formed. 
T do not believe it would be possible for even this great country 
to be self-contained and isolated even if it should be argued that 
it would be desirable. The whole civilized world is akin and 
the prosperity or demoralization of one country has a definite effect 
upon the others. 

“Commercial relations and reasonable commercial access for each 
to the other, especially in respect to raw materials, must be ar- 
ranged upon a fair basis if limitation of armament is adequately 
to be accomplished—if the chance of future wars with their con- 
sequent horrors and burdens is to be minimized. 

“If we are to avoid this reduction in production by the dispo- 
sition of our surplus of raw materials and manufacturers abroad, 
it is important that the power of consumption of these foreign 
countries and the stability of the market conditions be restored 
as promptly as possible. We know that a small surplus of pro- 
duction over demand for consumption, whether that surplus be in 
products subject to export or products solely for home consump- 
tion, fixes the price of the entire amount produced.” 

Mr. Defrees went at some length into the railroad situation, 
denouncing the attitude of railroad employees, whom he said had 
threatened to paralyze the business and industry of the country, 
by tying up railroad transportation. He took up railroad trans- 
portation conditions and showed how the cost of transportation 
influences the interchange of commodities. 
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“My plea is not for the exemption of the rich,” he said, “my 
plea is for moderate surtaxes in order that business may have 
capital, that the government may have revenues, and that the rich 
may pay their fair share of the nation’s taxes. It is said the change 
of view of the senate committee was made necessary by the in- 
sistence of what is called the Agricultural Bloc in the Senate. 

“Let us believe that this bloc has not alone in view this one 
important section of our people as distinguished from the general 
public welfare. Let us hope that continued success will not give 
it a sense of power which will dwarf the breadth of its view of 
the public interest, which it is said to represent. Such is usually 
the effect of specializing in a single direction. 

“The farmer has suffered a greater liquidation than any other 
class, and his suffering continues. He is entitled to the very 
greatest consideration and the fullest protection consistent with 
the rights of the community. There is, however, no room in this 
country for class representation as such, and nothing is more 
dangerous or likely to be productive of tyranny and wrong upon 
the rights of others than the continuance of blocs in representation 
of any single element of our community. Equal right under the 
law is at the very foundation of our form of. government and the 
principle is in danger if class consciousness becomes prevalent in 
our law making bodies. 


Other Speakers at the Luncheon 

Following Mr. Defrees, President Raybold, who presided at the 
luncheon, introduced next W. F. Finley, president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, who spoke without notes, 
referring only occasionally to a few statistics. His address 
dealt with his subject in an intimate and appealing manner and was 
a plea on behalf of the railroads of the country for co-operation 
from the traveling and the shipping public, as far as transportation 
rates and wages adjustment were concerned. 

The last speaker was Chas. W. Folds of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, well known not only as a leading 


banking and business authority, but also to Chicagoans and the 
Middle West as one of the leading figures in the Liberty Loan 
drives. Mr. Folds is a tremendously forceful speaker and one who 
has the rare gift of carrying an audience to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. He spoke very briefly but with compelling effect; his 
remarks were intensely patriotic and were welcomed with frequent 
outbursts of sincere applause. He spoke on “Present Conditions 
in the Banking Industry.” 
Motion Pictures and Industry 


The last scheduled affair of the day’s program was held in the 
Grill Room at 4 o’clock and was prepared to give manufacturers 
and merchants an opportunity to see what was being done in the 
way of disseminating needful information among the people re- 
garding the making of paper. W. B. Pullock, Director of the 
Information Service of the American Paper & Pulp Association, 
in opening the meeting outlined the need for propaganda of this 
sort and pointed out that no less that 12 of the leading universities 
of the United States had agreed to adopt these films in their uni- 
versity extension courses, showing them at least five times weekly. 
These films were shown relating to the paper industry—the woods 
and the wood pile, the pulp and the paper mill, and the printing 
of a modern newspaper. Another film was run, entitled “Back 
of the Button,” and was in the form of a bed-time story by grandpa 
on how the great god Thor harnessed his lightning bolts for the 
good of mankind (and womankind) and with the help of Thos. A. 
Edison and others produced the incandescent lamp, the telephone, 
the washing machine, the vacuum cleaner, the electric stove, the 
electric iron, and even the kiddies’ electric train that runs past 
semaphores, over bridges and through railway tunnels by merely 
pressing a button, 

The projector used was one made by the DeVry Corporation of 
Chicago and all that was needed to run it seemed to be a small 
box to carry it in and a plug and socket for a nearby connection 
with the ordinary 110-volt current. 


THOSE WHO ATTENDED THE CONFERENCE 


Among those who attended the conference were the following: 

P. M. Allen, manager of sales, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

John E, Alexander, chemical engineer, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 

L. M. Alexander, president and general manager, Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 

Charles T. Andrews, manager, Andrews Brothers Paper Com- 
pany, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

J. V. Baron, vice president, Sherman Faper Company, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

H. H. Bishop, secretary, Pulp Manufacturers Association, New 
York. 

Tom W. Cole, Yellow Pine Paper Company, Orangus, Tex. 

Holley R. Cantine, general manager, The Martin Cantine Com- 
pany, Saugerties, N. Y. 

C. W. Collins, vice president, Cherry River Paper Company, 
Philadelphia. 

J. F. Carrigan, engineer, N. E. P. Company, 504 Cunard Bldg., 
Chicago. 

W. B. Collins, president, General Paper and Cordage Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Arthur D. Coffin, president, C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

Chas. H. Coye, secretary, C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

F. A. Curtis, chief, paper section, Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. B. Daniels, president, L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, 
Mass. 


S. P. Davis, vice president, Dells Paper and Pulp Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Charles W. Daw, manager, Carpenter Paper Company, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

D. M. Dixon, assistant sales manager, Cornell Wood Products 
Company, Chicago. 

D. C. Everest, manager, 
Rothschild, Wis. 


Allan M. Fletcher, president, Fletcher Paper Company, Alpena, 
Mich. 5 


Harry Fletcher, general manager, Fletcher Paper Company, 
Alpena, Mich. 

W. C. Friedland, salesman, Edgewater Paper Company, Men- 
asha, Wis. 

G. S. Gaylord, vice president, Menasha Printing and Carton 
Company, Menasha, Wis. 

W. K. Gerbick, secretary, Central Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 

James A. Greenlee, vice president, Kalamazoo Vegetable Farch- 
ment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

E. M. Garaner, salesman, Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
Woolworth Blidg., New York. 

T. L. Gartland, Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Woolworth 
Bldg., New York. 

J. D. Goldberg, vice president, The Hamersley Manufacturing 
Company, 25 Park Place, New York. 

G. W. Gilsey, secretary and general, manager, Michigan Paper 
Company, Plainwell, Mich. 

W. Lloyd Heath, H. G. Craig & Co., New York. 


J. D. Hammill, president, Hammill-Ross Fiboz Company, Hope- 
well, Va. 


Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
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George S. Holmes, general manager, Yellow Fine Paper Mill 
Company, Orange, Tex. 

C. W. Hurtubis, pulpwood manager, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa: 

S. W. Jacobs, chemical engineer, Electro Bleaching Gas Com- 
pany, New York. 

F, A. Juckett, sales promotion manager, Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, Mittineague, Mass 

Arthur L. James, secretary, Holyoke Card and Paper Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Thomas J. Keenan, Paper, New York® 

Phillips Kimball, general manager, Liberty Paper Company, 
New York. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary, News Print Service Bureau, New York. 

J. Kindleberger, president, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

C. W. Kiefer, president, Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Com- 
pany, Port Huron, Mich. 

Chas. Kimmerman, sales manager, Falulah Paper Company, New 
York. 

Otto Kress, chemical engineer, Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

D. Kuhmarker, Kuhmarker Manufacturing Company, New York. 

W. W. Langtry, sales manager, D. C. Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

S. G. Leitch, general manager, The Gummed Products Company, 
Troy, Ohio. 

James Logan, general manager, United States Envelope Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 

R. H. Laftman, assistant general manager, Bogalusa Paper Com- 
pany, Bogalusa, La. 

Joseph A. Lowe, treasurer, Falulah Paper Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

R. A. Love, salesman, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wis. 

B. T. McBain, assistant to president, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 

Irving McHenry, president, Mid-States Gummed Paper Company, 
Chicago. 

Wilton E. Marcuse, president, Bedford Pulp & Paper Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

Isaac J. Marcuse, vice president, Bedford Fulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 

G. Frank Kennison, president, Holyoke Card & Paper Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

C. A. Miller, vice president, West End Paper Company, Carth- 
age, New York. 

F. Mossteller, vice president, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

G. Stanley Morse, vice-president, Valley Paper Company, Hol- 
voke, Mass. ' 

M. E. Moyer, secretary, West Carrollton Parchment Company, 
West Carrollton, Ohio. 

C. W. Musick, department manager, Graham Paper Company, 
St. Louis. 

W. E. Nash, salesman, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Fort 
Edwards, Wis. 

L. E. Nash, sales manager, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wis. 

Wm. G. O’Connell, assistant manager, Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, 
Mass. 

A. Olafsen, president, Poland Paper Company, Mechanic Falls, 
Maine. 

R. H. Palmore, sales manager, Yellow Pine Faper Company, 
Orange, Tex. 

-A. Pareira, president, Victory Bag and Paper Company, Mari- 
nette, Wis. 


Reuben C. Pierce, assistant manager, Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass. 

Z. W. Ranck, president, The Crystal Tissue Company, Middle- 
town, O. 

I. S. Reynolds, manager of sales, Groveton Paper Company, 
Groveton, New Hampshire. 

Walter C. Ross, secretary and treasurer, Mid-States Gummed Pa- 
per Company, Chicago. 

John D. Rue, in charge, pulp and paper section, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

John C. Schmidt, president, Schmidt & Aulb Paper Company, 
York, Pa. 

Henry D. Schmidt, vice president, Schmidt & Aulb Paper Com- 
pany, York, Pa. 

Geo. W. Sisson Jr., president, Racquette River Paper Corpora- 
tion, Potsdam, N. Y. 

James Sine, secretary, Messinger Faper Company, Chicago. 

L. P. Sine, president, Messinger Paper Company, Chicago. 

L. Ross Sine, treasurer, Messinger Paper Company, Chicago. 

Lewis H. Sisson, western sales manager, Racquette River Paper 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carlton W. Smith, vice president and sales manager, Meanns- 
burg Paper Company, Meannsburg, Ohio. 

E. C. Smith, sales manager, Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Company, Nashua, N. H. 

Kimberly Stuart, assistant general manager, Neenah Faper 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Frank L. Stevens, president, Stevens & Thompson Paper Com- 
pany, North Hoosick, N. Y. 

Henry W. Stokes, president, York Haven Paper Company, Phila. 

J. Howard Stannard, general manager, Grand» Lake Company, 
Inc., New York. 

Karl A. Swenning, Forester, Mead Pulp and Paper Company, 
Dayton, O. 

Dr. Job Taylor, president, Halifax Paper Corporation, Roanoke 
Rapids, S. C. 

O. B. Towne, secretary and treasurer, Waxed Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 505 Fifth Ave., New York. 

J. M. Ward, treasurer, Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co., 
Detroit. 

A. N. Waring, manager of sales, Bayless Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, New York. 

O. Bache-Wiig, vice president, Wausau Sulphate Fibre Com- 
pany, Masinee, Wis. 

J. D. Young, secretary, Edgewater Paper Company, Menasha, 
Wis. 

K. S. Warner, president, Jno. F. Sarle Company, New York. 

Ralph H. Waggoner, Wheaton, III. 

Guy Waldo, secretary and manager, Flambeau Paper Company, 
Park Falls, Wis. 

G. B. Wells, manager Forest Products Dept., John Schroeder 
Lumber Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. A. Wight, vice president, Taylor Logan Company Paper 
Makers, Holyoke, Mass. 

C, L. Winter, western representative, Groveton Paper Company, 
Groveton, N. H., Claremont Paper Company, Claremont, N. H. 

S. A. Upham, president, Brownsville Paper Company, Browns- 
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COARSE PAPER INDUSTRY CONDITIONS*® 


By Greorce W. Sisson Jr., PRESIDENT RACQUETTE River Paper Co., Potspam, N. Y. 


| have been asked to summarize in the space of a few minutes 
the present situation in the Coarse Paper Industry. A thorough 
diagnosis of all factors is manifestly impossible in the time alloted 
me. We can, however, consider some fundamentals that may be 
said to govern the coarse paper industry and we may also scan 
those broad general factors that inevitably play a large part in 
determining activity or volume in any line of business. 

Fortunately our industry, through its various affiliated organi- 
zations has been accumulating a body of facts and principles touch- 
ing the paper business in its every phase, which, carefully considered 
and correctly analyzed will provide the individual with a basis for 
judgment and action if he will but avail himself of it. 

As has been frequently said our Coarse Paper Industry goes back 
to the wood pile, and an analysis of the facts as to the amount 
of manufactured pulpwood on hand, the extent to which logging 
operations are being carried on or contracts placed for future 
supplies, the trend of stumpage values and the cost of lumbering 
operations all have most impertant bearing on the present situation 
and future prospect. 


Compliment for Woodlands Division 


| am glad to compliment our Woodlands Division for its work 
in securing what seems to be very dependable information along 
this line 

This survey has been taken in the six regions of the United 
States that fall into natural divisions: New York, New England, 
Pennsylvania and adjoining states, the Lake States like Michigan 
and Wisconsin, the far Western or Coast States, and the Southern 
States. 

The figures secured bear out the general impression that on 
January Ist last the mills were heavily stocked with wood acquired 
at high cost, and that as a result of this, together with the economic 
conditions, this year’s logging operations and contracts for wood 
have declined anywhere from 59 per cent to 70 per cent. 

As a large portion of the pulpwood used in our Northeastern 
States is drawn from Canada it is of interest to note that ac- 
cording to the best information that can be secured as to pulpwood 
operations there, is that they have declined fully 70 per cent. Our 
manufacturers have been liquidating high cost wood at great loss 
for the past ten months and are still doing so, and by reason of 
shortened demand there has been some dip in the average prices of 
pulpwood. 

It is well known, however, that the obtaining of pulpwood sup- 
nlies in our Northern States is a process requiring from a year to 
two years time from the stump to the mill, This year’s light 
operations, both in the United States and Canada, point to the 
inevitable result of ascending prices caused by lessened logging 
operations and increased activity in general business. There is 
no possibility to my mind of expecting any lower cost pulpwood 
than now prevails, and this heavy factor of cost of our product is 
bound to be progressively increased from now on. 

Business men need no reminder of the prevalence of fluctuations 
in industrial activity. This year has been employees placed on 
shortened schedules if not actually discharged; output in many 
lines has been at a minimum, yet less than a year ago opposite 
conditions prevailed. Manufacturers then were employing every 
available means to increase production and production was at a 
maximum, 

This very process of cumulative change by which a revival of 
activity develops into intense prosperity, by which this prosperity 
in turn engenders a crisis by which the crisis turns into depression, 
and by which depression, after growing more severe for a time, 


*Delivered at the Third Fall Business Conference of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, Chicago, November 1-4, 1921. 


finaily leads to such a revival of activity as that with which the 
movement began constitutes the “business cycle.” 

While variations of this sort form a part of the universal ex- 
perience of modern business, their nature and significance, causes 
and results, are rarely understood. 


Salient Facts and Economic Points 


In discussing the Coarse Paper Industry Condtions, my aim will 
he to present the salient facts and economic points which throw 
light upon the developments of the recent cycle in coarse pupers 
with its periods of activity and inactivity, and the present outlook. 
In considering these matters I have striven to banish any “wish as 
father of the thought” and to adhere strictly to the facts, quite re- 
gardless of whether my message, so long as it is a faithful one, 
is pleasant or otherwise, and so I feel all the greater pleasure and 
satisfaction in being able to say that it is an agreeable one and the 
prospect bright. 

| would be doing great injustice to my subject did I not stress the 
point that fundamental conditions indicate that the time has come 
when reascnable optimism and strong constructive effort should 
take the place of the pessimism, fearfulness and hesitancy which 
have been the logical accompaniments of the late period of de- 
pression. Not only do the fundamental conditions in the Coarse 
Paper Industry quite plainly disclose a basis of that character, but 
I believe the same may be said of general business conditions. 

Having prefaced my remarks with those general statements | 
would like to develop the economic points of the situation upon 
which they rest. 

To aid in presenting the picture more graphically I have had 
three charts prepared, the first two (pointing to the wall charts) 
showing the volumes month by month back into the year 1918 of 
shipments, production and stocks on hand, of coarse papers and 
wood pulp as reflected by the latest available statistics collected by 
the Federal Trade Commission, which as you know cover the entire 
industry. The third chart pictures the high and low months and 
the monthly average volumes during the active and inactive por- 
tions of the cycle between March, 1919, and August, 1921, inclusive, 
and it is based upon the same Coarse Paper shipment and production 
figures collected by the Federal Trade Commission; but, inasmuch 
as the Federal Trade Commission ‘statistics do not include orders 
currently received, for this very vital feature of a through going 
study I have had to look to the statistics collected by the Wrapping 
Paper Manufacturers’ Service Bureau, and have added a line for 
orders based upon the current orders data collected by that Bureau, 
extended to a basis comparable with the entire industry Federal 
Trade Commission figures relating to shipments and production. 
I also have had to look to the same source for the more recent 
and week to week, industry statistical developments, since the 
Federal Trade Commission statistics are published only monthly 
and usually are about a month or more late. On this third chart 
we find the three facters of orders, production and shipments and 
the picture is more nearly complete. 


Tremendous Changes and Fluctuations 


First of all from these charts we see that the volumes of busi- 
ness have undergone tremendous changes and fluctuations during 
the cycle (pointing) and as we study these changes we get a 
clearer idea of the troubles and problems not only of the woed 
pulp and coarse paper industries, but of any line of paper, or other 
commodity, where similar natural fluctuations and changes occur. 


‘The greatest fluctuations in volumes occur in orders as I shall 


point out more in detail later, and any act of statistics which lacks 
the vital element of current orders is.a blind and incomplete affair 
from which one can get no light on the primé moving impulses, 
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namely, the changing volumes of orders, that result in the volumes 
of production and shipments shown. The factor of current orders 
is the basic one in industry statistics, and more can be learned 
from it than from any other: and the other factors, such as 
shipments, production, etc., as indeed the industry conditions in 
general, can only be studied understandingly in its light. 

Nevertheless, even the shipment and production figures collected 
by the Federal Trade Commission, which, please remember, cover 
the entire Coarse Paper Industry, disclose most startling natural 
changes, and the student finds no difficulty in recognizing the de- 
velopment and evolution of the cycle, or in other words the period 
of activity followed by the period of inactivity (pointing to describe 
the course of the cycle). 

The particular cycle in the Coarse Paper Industry in which I 
take it we are most concerned at this.time, is the one that began 
in March, 1919, and ended with about August, 1921, a period of 
thirty months of which the first twenty-one months constituted the 
active portion and the last nine months the inactive portion. Refer- 
ring to the third chart (pointing) to which I wish to direct par- 
ticular attention since it has been drawn to picture the changes in 
volumes which have occurred during this cycle let me read some 
of the figures. 

The high point of orders reached in any month in the cycle 
pictured on this chart, stated in the figures of the tonnage scale 
in the left hand margin, was 126,000 and the low point 21,000 
(pointing), and hence the volume of orders in the high month of 
these 30 months was six times as great as the ‘volume in the low 
month. The other months show intermediate positions, the average 
of which is reflected by the average figures which I will read in 
a moment, but here one plainly sees a contraction of 83 per cent. 
from the high point to the low point in the monthly rate of orders 
in the Coarse Paper Industry, or looked at from the reverse view 
point of expansion from low to high, an expansion of about 500 
per cent. 


As I said a few moments ago, for natural reasons the expansion 
at one time and contraction at another is greater, and develops 
much more quickly in orders than in shipments or production. 
This is due largely to the fact that during periods preceding times 
of expansion or in other words during the inactive portion of the 
cycle, orders have been abnormally low in relation to consumption, 
and at the beginning of times of contraction unfilled orders balances 
usually have accumulated. Hence when we turn to the production 
and shipment figures we find a lesser degree of variation between 
the high and low months of the cycle. However, as this chart 
shows, the high points of shipments and production, respectively, 
were 96,000 tons and 93,000 tons (pointing) and the low points, re- 
spectively, 46,000 tons and 49,000 tons (pointing), showing a mar- 
gin of expansion and contraction of 110. per cent of the low point 
of shipments and 91 per cent of the low point of production, and 
please bear in mind that these figures are not those of any one or 
a few manufacturers but of the entire industry, and therefore re- 
flect a general industry condition. 

Those are the extremes of the fluctuations in orders, shipments 
and production volumes as they have developed during this cycle 
of thirty months. 


Average Volumes 


Now let us look at the average volumes during the active and 
the inactive portion of the cycle in order to get a picture of how 
the industry was running in that respect during each of these 
periods. In number of months the active portion was 70 per cent 
and the inactive portion 30 per cent of the whole time-of the 
cycle, but if one should stop at that point in his analysis he prob- 
ably would be led to erroneous conclusions, for upon further ex- 
amination we find that the tonnage during the active portion (which 
as I have said was but 70 per cent of the whole number of months 
in the cycle) was, in orders, 81 per cent, in shipments 78 per cent 


and in production 77 per cent of the total tonnage volume of the 
entire cycle. Conversely the tonnage during the inactive portion 
(which was 30 per cent of the total number of 30 months in the 
cycle) was but 79 per cent of orders, 22 per cent of shipments 
and 23 per cent of production for the entire period of the cycle. 
We find that the average orders, shipments and production dur- 
ing the active portion of the cycle, in terms of the marginal scale 
on the chart, were respectively, orders 84,130, shipments 83,500 
and production 81,800 (pointing) this being the rate at which they 
ran on the average for the 21 months of activity, and that in com- 


parison, during the nine months of the inactive portion, the orders, . 


shipments and production respectively, ran at 47,000, 53,000 and 
57,000 tons (pointing). Expressed in percentage, these differences 
show that in the inactive portion, the monthly average orders were 
but 55 per cent, the monthly average shipments 64 per cent and 
the monthly average production 70 per cent of the monthly average 
of the active portion. Stated conversely, the monthly average of 
orders, shipments and production in the active portion in relation 
to their respective averages in the inactive portion, were, orders 
179 per cent, shipments 156 per cent, and production 143 per cent. 
Incidentally let me say that the other two ch&4rts show the de- 
velopments month by month, or what one might term the surface 
course, of the shipment and production volumes in Coarse Papers 
and Wood Pulp respectively. 

Undoubtedly the figures I have just given describe more ele- 
quently than can any words, the basic reasons why all those in- 
terested in the Coarse Paper Industry have felt happy and optimis- 
tic, or discouraged, fearful and pessimistic, during the two and a 
half years covered by this cycle. Particularly do these figures make 
clear what must have been the state of mind and feelings of 
Coarse Paper manufacturers and merchants during the past nine 
or ten months 

With such basic conditions, which as you see involved a con- 
traction of orders which left the producers at the low time with 
but 17 per cent of the high point, and on the average during the 
9 months inactive portion with but 55 per cent of the average of 
the active portion, the production of the industry was compelled 
because of lack of orders and inability to maintain itself at a 
higher level, to contract in the radical manner shown. 

And so I do not need to have any one tell me what the feelings 
of the men in this industry have been. during the past nine or ten 
months. Neither do I need to be told that there still must be re- 
maining in this industry, as in others in the general business field, 
notwithstanding the higher rate of orders and activity that has de- 
veloped recently, much doubt and misgivings as to the future, for 
that would be logical and natural after such a severe ordeal as this 
contraction in business volumes with its attendant circumstances 
has imposed. 


A More Heartening Side 


But looking at the whole cycle, one finds the picture has another 
more heartening side, and it would appear that the Coarse Paper 
Industry recently has entered upon this other phase. I refer to the 
periods of activity which logically precede and follow the in- 
active portion of the cycle, which strengthen finances, develop 
courage and promote general prosperity and happiness. 

How can we find a sound, scientific basis of studying the natural 
business conditions at any time reached in a cycle? If we can 
answer that question, I am sure we will have found a way of get- 
ting the truth respecting the present outlook or prospects at any 
given time in the cycle. 

I believe that a basis for sound judgment can be obtained 
through a study of the principal factors involved in the evolution 
of the cycles of general business in conjunction with those of this 
industry, and it is to a review and study of that sort that I now 
wish to invite your attention, believing that it will help reveal the 


trends of the future and as well explain the happenings of the. 


past, 
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Use and Consumption of the Output 


The ultimate source of volumes in the coarse paper industry as 
in every other commodity, is the use and consumption of the 
product, and this factor varies from time to time in accordance 
with the changes that occur in general business conditions. Where 
there are intermediaries, such as jobbers and retailers, between 
the producer and the consumer of any article, as I have said, the 
volumes resulting to the producer vary much more than the varia- 
tion that occurs in use and consumption, because at certain times 
use and consumption is supplied largely out of the intermediate 
stocks that have accumulated, and there is little business for pro- 
ducers, while at other times the producers are called upon to supply, 
not only the currently expanding rate of use and consumption put 
the replenishment of intermediate stocks as well. So we find those 
two factors of use and consumption and of intermediate stocks 
plainly involved in an understanding study of conditions in any 
industry. 

To get at the first one, namely, use and consumption, a study 
of general business conditions is absolutely essential, and to get 
at the second, namely, intermediate stocks, as well as indirectly at 
the first, a study of the industry conditions as reflected by its 
statistics, promptly and adequately collected, is equally indispensable. 
Accordingly, I could not intelligently discuss the coarse paper 
industry conditions without some review of the general business 
conditions and the main factors involved there during this cycle 
period of thirty months between March, 1919, and August, 1921, 
and at present involved. I will try to cover this ground briefly 
before further taking up a special analysis of the coarse paper 
industry conditions. 


The Basic Factor Involved 


The basic factor involved in the activity movement which de- 
veloped at the end of the post-armistice liquidation period doubtless 
was the completion of the liquidation of stocks of all sorts of com- 
modities, and it was aided greatly by the condition of the financial 
factor, which at that time was one of constructive ease. Then 
as now, as you know, there were certain adverse factors tending 
to hold business back—hold-overs from the post-armistice liquida- 
tion period—and a good many of them were similar in character to 
those we find in the present business conditions, 

For instance, at the very beginning of that activity movement and 
in greater degree for a short time preceding it, business sentiment 
was pessimistic. People were fearful to use their purchasing 
power which we now know then existed amply. Commodity ex- 
change values had deflated somewhat unevenly during the post- 
armistice liquidation although much less radically than has occured 
during the last nine or ten months, but still unbalanced deflation 
was a factor holding back business at that time, although of much 
less power than in the present instance. There was some unemploy- 
ment in those days, although not as much as of late. Purchasing 
power had been actually weakened to a certain extent, although 
not so much as of late. The war damage had occurred and general 
world social, political and business conditions likewise were upset 
to a very considerable degree. 

There were many pecple then who could not believe that a period 
of activity and prosperity of such power and extent as later de- 
veloped, lasting for twenty-one months in this industry, was pos- 
sible, and whose opinions were substantially to the effect that the 
previous wartime activity and prosperity were founded on wartime 
conditions and were indefinitely ended. The plain truth of the 
matter is, as history now shows, that the fundamentals of those 
times, whose outstanding basic features, viz: a liquidated condition 
and accumulated potential requirements, coupled with constructive 
financial ease, were of a character which produced the ensuing cycle, 
with its long period of activity, acquisition and inflation, and its 
final shorter period of inactivity, liquidation and deflation. 

These factors, within a ccmparatively short time, developed a 
power of volumes which expanded purchasing power and com- 


pletely changed business sentiment and rapidly caused all the re- 
maining adverse factors to lose their force. 

Activity was born under such conditions in the early part of 
1919, and as its expansion developed the power toward activity 
increased. That trend logically and naturally continued up to a 
certain time, when a number of the vital factors impelling the 
movement began to be weakened fundamentally, and this although 
weakness had not yet appeared on the surface. First in importance 
was the weakening of the financial factor through the great in- 
flation of commodity values and the higher rates of activity that 
had developed, which together were requiring a very much larger 
amount of money and credit to finance. Along in the latter part 
of 1919 the financial factor, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, from those weakening causes had reached 
a position of great stringency. 


Accumulation of Stocks 


At the same time in some lines of business the high rate of 
productivity had overtaken the rate of use and consumption for 
the time being, and had resulted in the accumulation of con- 
siderable stocks in the hands of consumers, dealers, merchants, - etc. 
In about April or May, 1920, a condition of that sort came to the 
surface in the silk, textile and woolen industries, and beneath. it 
lay the world wide severe financial stringency. Either one of 
those factors in and of itself was sufficient to inaugurate a radical 
downward change in the rate of activity in those industries or 
any other which found itself in a similar position. 

Those three lines, silks, woolens and textiles, along with others 
which were in somewhat similar positions, experienced a great 
change in their respective cycles in the spring or summer of 1920, 
having then entered their inactive or liquidating periods; but similar 
conditions respecting the factor of stocks did not develop in 
what were probably a majority of lines of industry until about 
October or November, 1920, and that operated to differentiate their 
position and keep them active and untouched by liquidation and 
deflation until then. The coarse paper industry was in the latter 
class. 

The essential points, as it would seem, are that when the coarse 
paper industry and other industries ended their periods of activity 
in about November, 1920, the change was due primarily to the 
factor of intermediate stocks requiring liquidation, below which 
rested a condition in general business strongly tending toward 
contraction, inactivity, liquidation and deflation, with the power- 
ful and basic financial factor in a commanding position of extreme 
stringency. I would like to have those particular points borne 
well in mind throughout the discussion, for the reason that a care- 
ful study of the changes which have occurred within the past year 
reveals vital differences as having developed respecting those fun- 
damental factors, and these constitute vitally important points hav- 
ing the greatest bearing upon the present business outlook. 

Once the period of inactivity had been started in the Coarse 
Paper Industry or in any other line, through the prime moving 
causes of liquidation and the general underlying tendency toward 
inactivity, it rapidly drew to its aid other factors, all working in 
the same direction. Let me mention some of them. Fearfulness 


of buyer to invest in all sorts of commodities, including Coarse 
Paper, became apparent. 


Purchasing Power Affected 


Purchasing power also began to be affected adversely, not only 
by the foregoing considerations but by the unequal speed and de- 
grees to which different commodities deflated, And without going 
into further detail respecting the various collateral factors, which 
subsequently were given birth and .aided inactivity, I might. say 
that they were logical by-products, of the movement in that direc- 
tion, which was being forced mainly by the two basic factors to 
which I have referred. They were similar in character to those 
observable in the post-armistice liquidation period and practically 
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all of them greater in degree and severity of operation. The re- 
action, perhaps, I might say the storm, was then at its height. 

That was the course of events until a certain point was reached, 
when, as in the case of the preceding movements of activity, a 
fundamental condition of quite opposite character had either been 
reached or was being approached. And so we eventually began to 
perceive the wheel of fundamentals turning again. And as we 
studied we found that the changes most in evidence were with 
regard to these two basic factors, these two leaders, namely, the 
financial factor and the factor of completed or well advanced liqui- 
dation. 

Regarding the financial factor it appears that the great strin- 
gency of November, 1920, has undergone a truly remarkable 
change. Indeed such change has been developing steadily through 
liquidation of “frozen credits” and liquidation and deflation of 
commodities for some twelve months or more past. I think it may 
be fairly said that the financial factor at present had reached a 
point where it is no longer deterrent, if indeed it is not already 
working steadily toward a powerfully constructive position. The 
great changes in this respect can be readily studied by reference 
to. the Federal Reserve Bank weekly statements and to other 
sources of financial conditions information. And when it has fully 
attained that point its position will be closely comparable with its 
position in the second quarter of 1919, when it exerted such power- 
ful influence toward activity, with the ensuing inflation of values 
and costs, and in striking contract to its position a year ago when 
the pressure it was under was such as to compel business to halt, 
liquidate and readjust through deflation. 


Liquidation of Stocks 


As to the other cardinal factor, liquidation of stocks, its history 
now discloses that in various lines such liquidation began to be 
completed as early as the first of this year. The silk, textile and 
woolen lines which had been inactive, liquidating and deflating since 
about April or May, 1920. by the first of 1921 plainly showed that 
they had advanced far toward completion, or had substantially 
completed, the factor of their liquidation. And in those lines since 
about the first of this year there has been relatively strong sus- 
tained activity, in woolens and textiles especially. 

Numerous other lines between the first of 1921 and the present 
time, and more numerously during the last month or two, have 
also plainly shown that they had substantially completed or were 
well advanced toward completion of the factor of liquidation. And 
in each of those cases there has been a change toward higher ac- 
tivity in volumes, in some cases very pronounced. 

Summarizing the factor of stock liquidation in the general busi- 
ness field, it would appear that by this time a large number of the 
different industries and lines have substantially completed their 
liquidation, while others are still but part way along the road, but 
most of them probably quitte well advanced on their journey. It 
is obvious that this basic factor has lost a very great part of its 
deterrent power and that from week to week it is steadily losing 
such power and passing into a stronger constructive position as 
one industry after another completes its journey in this respect. 

We thus see that the two vitally basic factors which underlay 
the recent period of inactivity, namely, the financial factor and the 
factor of stocks of commodities to’ be liquidated, have moved to 
entirely different positions during the past twelve months, and that 
their logical operation now is toward the development of activity. 

True, we find factors still left which are exerting some force to 
retard the trend toward activity which is forming itself around 
these basic factors of ease in finance and largely completed liqui- 
dation, but as we examine these adverse factors, I believe we will 
find them to be of temporary and relatively short-lived character. 
For instance, to enumerate and refer briefly to some of them: The 
relatively small remaining portion of the so-called “frozen credits” 
is melting under the influence of liquidation and deflation. Rela- 
tively little is heard of it now. 


The seriously unbalanced condition of purchasing power through 
the unequal commodity price deflation of a few months ago has 
been considerably improved. It can be conservatively said that 
this important retarding factor has already lost much, and is stead- 
ily losing more, of its power. 

Business Sentiment Less Bearish 

Business sentiment, as you will all agree, is much less bearish 
Sentiment, how- 
ever, is still only mildly more favorable. Prophets of gloom are 
greatly reduced in number but still are in evidence, and on the 


and pessimistic than it was a few months ago. 


whole the factor of business sentiment, which is such an important 
one, especially after the fundamental factors have ranged them- 
selves either for or against activity, is still running with a certain 
part of the surface current to hold back business, but nevertheless 
it, too, has lost a great deal of its power and is steadily losing 
more. 

The factor of purchasing power is an exceedingly important one 
While great 
losses (when figured in dollars) have occurred both here in 
America and abroad, through deflation and shrinkage in doliar’s 


and some observations regarding it are in order. 


value, still by the same token, the purchasing power of the dollar 
as expressed in terms of the deflated commodities has correspond 
ingly increased and the net change on that account in actual pur- 
chasing power of real wealth is much less than might superficially 
appear. Viewed in terms of real wealth the matter appears quite 
differently, and notwithstanding our great national debt and those 
of other countries, as well as the debts of individuals, still it is 
unquestionably true that there is a larger or at least a substantial 
equity in nearly all cases, and that the debts are not so pressing 
as to preclude substantially free use of the wealth and purchasing 
power. In fact such free use must occur to make the indebtedness 
of sound value to the creditors. r 

Such considerations are oftentimes lost sight of in periods of 
deflation and liquidation when it might seem superficially that pur- 
chasing power had been permanently lost or seriously crippled, 
but the fact would appear to be that purchasing power, while “in 
the hospital” at such times, does get well, and at the natural time 
in the history of its case does recover normal health and strength 
in fact it sometimes becomes so robust and excessively strong as 
to inflate and disturb things rather seriously. 

I will not go into an extended discussion of this matter but it 
would seem that as to labor, its purchasing power has remained 
relatively strong throughout the recent inactive period. This would 
seem to be borne out by the Savings Banks deposits. 

As the evidence of expanding purchasing power appears and 
activity gains momentum, the lack of desire to use purchasing power 
disappears and is superseded by confidence and desire for such 
use, and thus the natural process of convalescence and restoration 
to full health proceeds. 


Export Business Conditions 


I will refer to the export general business conditions as a factor 
in our domestic situation only in the briefest way, but I do not 
want to omit them. When one studies the foreign business con- 
ditions he finds a striking parallel between them on the whole and 
the domestic business conditions, with, of course, some additional 
factors, such as peculiar political and social disturbance, greater 
losses from the war, etc. However, the business in the other 
countries of the world is experiencing its cycle in the same general 
way that we here in America have experienced our cycle, and the 
same prime factors are present and equally vital in the foreign 
conditions. Of course, the peculiar foreign social, political and 
war and other loss factors have to be studied besides, but if one 
leaves them out of consideration for a few moments and studies 
merely the same factors in the foreign situation that we find here 
in our domestic situation, the latter are sufficient to account for 


the radical changes in export business that have occurred and the 
tardiness of its revival, 
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It is plain from a study of our United States export statistics 
that inactivity as to shipments of our domestic goods to the mar- 
kets of the world did not begin in the majority of cases until as 
late as February of this year, whereas, as we have seen, our 
period of business inactivity, and doubtless theirs, too, began much 
earlier; and most important, the amount to be liquidated when it 
started, apparently was relatively greater in the foreign fields than 
in our own domestic field. Hence, in consideration of that vital 
factor is it strange that the export business has not yet arrived? 
Plainly liquidation is considerably behind our domestic liquidation, 
both on account of lateness in starting and size of the job. Is it 
at all strange that we should have heard so much talk of lack of 
credit and absence of purchasing power on the part of the foreign 
buyers when it was plain that most, if not all, of their ordinarily 
liquid and usable assets were frozen in the stocks of goods remain- 
ing to be liquidated? Is it strange under such conditions that the 
export business of the United States should have contracted so 
severely as it has? 

When we study the factor of exchange, although we find it un- 
favorable to export business volumes, still we also encounter the 
rather startling fact that exchange was actually less favorable to 
export volumes at the times when that division of business was 
heaviest, than it has been at times since, when there was almost 
no export business in a good many lines. We also find that of late 
the export buying in lines which apparently have proceeded well 
along toward completed liquidation has been heavy, notably the 
cases of grain and cotten in which developments a lack of vigorous 
purchasing power has not been apparent. 

So it seems to be a fair conclusion that the financial factor and 
the factor of completed liquidation probably are the main basic 
ones in the case of general export business as well as in the general 
domestic business situation. And in the export field these two 
factors are marching steadily on toward a change like that which 
has transpired in our own domestic general field. The export field 
lags at the tail end of our business procession, but there is little 
or no doubt that these two basic factors in it are on the way 
toward a constructive position. 


Railroad Carloading Statistics 


Railroad carloading statistics are helpful to our study. In the 
week ended October 8, 1921, total carloadings were 895,740 cars, 
and car lot loading of miscellaneous merchandise 315,366 cars, 
which figures are practically 90 per cent and 92 per cent of the 
respective loadings in October, 1920, when activity in business and 
shipments was pronounced, indeed there was reported a shortage 
of about 80,000 cars at that time. Early last July the weekly total 
loading ratio was only 75 per cent, and in April as low as 67 per 
cent of the loadings ratio of one year ago. 

Thus it is seen that this index of general business activity shows 
a decided change, most of it since last July. 

The Coarse Paper Industry and other industries have a founda- 
tion or setting in the form of the general business conditions, and 
it appears to be of the character which I have tried to describe. 
One can readily perceive the great power and influence of the 
general business conditions lying at the bottom of the period of 
activity in the Coarse Paper Industry between March, 1919, and 
November, 1920; and likewise a similar power, exerted, however, 
toward inactivity, liquidation, deflation and inefficiency, during the 
nine months’ inactive portion of this 30 months’ cycle. The con- 
sumption of coarse paper undoubtedly expanded during the active 
portion and contracted during the inactive portion, and as I have 
said, this basic expansion and contraction was materially added to 
by the factor of replenishment and accumulation of stocks at one 
time and liquidation of them at another. 


Reaching Complete Liquidation 


As I have said, the history of the last eleven months shows that 
numerous lines and industries have now reached positions of well 


advanced or substantially completed liquidation, and a close study 
of the statistical and other information available respecting the 
Coarse Paper Industry indicates that it recently has reached sub- 
stantially that position. An examination of the factor of activity 
in the general business field shows that the rate on the average 
has risen notably since the recent inactive period in general busi- 
ness and in consequence a higher rate of consumption of coarse 
papers has been and is developing, all of which has caused a 
higher rate of order volumes and coarse paper industry activity 
which is beginning to hearten those engaged in this industry. 
Surely it is a most welcome change from the oppressive contrac- 
tion that for so long has been strongly in evidence, and the best 
part of it is that the Coarse Paper industry now appears to be cnly 
at the threshold of the movement. 


Coarse Papers Have Greatly Deflated 


As in the case of many other commodities, coarse papers have 
deflated greatly during the inactive period of the business cycle 
and like the majority, if not all of the other commodities whose 
course has been similar, now appears to have reached substantially 
stabilized positions. The word “stabilized” is used in a great 
variety of meanings, but I do not mean to use it here in any such 
sense as that values reached at any given time might not go higher 
or lower, but rather in the broader sense of stability in relation 
to the general economic and business situation, 


Wrapping Paper Service Bureau 


I wish I had time today to explain more in detail the work and 
methods of study followed in the Wrapping Paper Manufacturers’ 
Service Bureau. You probably have gleaned from my remarks 
that the general business and economic conditions are studied and 
covered quite as exhaustively and thoroughly as are the particular 
Coarse Paper Industry ‘conditions. That organization collects and 
makes available for its members statistics and other information 
respecting the vital factors in general business conditions, as well 
as in the industry conditions, and it is the only organization in the 
wrapping paper field rendering such service. Its Coarse Paper 
Industry statistics are complete in all vital respects, particularly 
as to the volume of orders which are an essential factor in study- 
ing the evolution and progress of the industry's cycle, and this 
information, besides being promptly collected and hence fresh and 
promptly reflecting the remarkable changes that occur, can not be 
found in any other place. 

The Bureau is not an exclusive affair. Indeed it is just the 
opposite. It would welcome any manufacturer of coarse paper to 
participate in its studies and share in its service. 

I am glad to acknowledge my debt to the Bureau for assistance 
in connection with data and charts and to freely acknowledge the 
great help that the studies have been to me and other members in 
gaining a true picture of the vitally important problems and the 
influential factors governing the flow of our business. 


Normal Production Soon 


It would seem from our consideration of. these matters today 
that the manufacturers of coarse papers can by careful handling of 
their business from now on look forward to a fairly steady and 
sane return to a condition of normal production, normal shipments 
and normal prosperity. This will be the more assured if those who 
merchandise our product realize that there should not be a specu- 
lative attitude in our relations but that each should render service 
to the other on a fair basis of “pay for valve received,” to the 
end that the public whom we both finally serve shall be supplied 
its needs at a fair cost consistent with stability and continuity in 
the business of the manufacturer and merchant. 


Gentlemen, the time for over-caution and foreboding has 
passed, and now is the time to act and to move forward with 
courage. 
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N. C. Brown Returns to Forestry College 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Syracuse, N. Y., November 7, 1921.—The New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse University announces the return of 
Nelson Courtlandt Brown to his former work with the college as 
head of the Department of Forest Utilization. 

Mr. Brown left the college May 1, 1917, to accept an appointment 
as Lumber Trade Commissioner of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to in- 
vestigate the effects of the war upon the lumber trade of Europe, 
the results of the destruction of the forests to maintain the fighting 
armies along the various fronts and the possible needs for American 
lumber after the war. After a tour of all the principal lumber pro- 
ducing sections of the United States and Canada, the Lumber Com- 
mission, made up of four members, including Mr. Brown, spent ap- 
proximately two years in Europe. On this work Mr. Brown spent 
a great deal of time along the active fighting fronts in France, Italy 
and the Balkans. He investigated forestry practice and the lumber 
industry in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Serbia and portions of Northern Africa. 

Colonel W. B. Greeley, head of the Forestry regiments and Chief 
of the U. S. Forest Service, arranged to have Mr, Brown transferred 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce to the War Department. 
While in this position as Civilian Engineer of the American Expe- 
ditionary forces, he purchased in Spain lumber, railroad ties and 
other supplies for the U. S. Army. 

As a result of his investigations, Mr. Brown has published two 
monographs through the U. S. Department of Commerce, “The 
Lumber Market and Reconstruction Requirements in Italy” and “The 
Lumber Market in Spain and Portugal.” He recently issued a book 
entitled “Forest Products, Their Manufacture and Use,” which has 
been adopted as a text-book in many of the forestry schools and 
universities. Mr. Brown has also contributed a number of articles 
to lumber trade journals, popular and scientific magazines on his 
work abroad. 

Since completing his work with the Government he has been 
actively engaged in the domestic and foreign lumber trade as a 
partner in the American Woods Export Association, 30 Church St., 
New York City, and the American Woods Co. He has also. been 
closely affiliated with the American Lumber Sales Co., which took 
over the contract for the disposal of 135,000,000 feet of the surplus 
stock of the U. S. Shipping Board. This contract was consummated 
last April 1. Mr. Brown returned to Europe in 1919 and spent the 
winter of 1920 as consulting adviser to the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia on the managemefit and exploitation of the Hapsburg 
Crown Forests, which recently came into the hands of.the new Re- 
public. He made a personal investigation of the forests throughout 
Czechoslovakia and studied forestry conditions in Foland, Russia, 
Austria and Hungary. 


Milo Paper Mill Damaged by Fire 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Penn Yan, N. Y., November 8, 1921—The machine shop of the 
Milo Paper Mills was destroyed by fire Monday night of last 
week. The Penn Yan fire department was called and responded 
with its chemical trucks. 

The fire had gained such headway, however, the building could 
not be saved. The bale barn and the building containing the chem- 
icals and coloring matter were saved. The loss is estimated at 
about $25,000. 

A new addition had just been made to the shop, and a new 
grinder, two motors and three paper calendar rolls were in the 
building. The shop was a most complete one, containing all up-to- 
date tools and machinery. 

The entire paper mill was destroyed by fire in 1910 and a new 
fire-proef building now houses the paper manufacturing plants. 


The plant is owned by the Andrews Brothers Paper Company, 
consisting of Charles and Clarence Andrews of Penn Yan and 
Edwin Andrews of Buffalo. 


Container Club to Meet in New York 


The annual meeting of the Container Club will be held in New 
York City, November 15 and 16, 1921, commencing at 10.00 A. M. 
on the 15th, at rooms 101-103 of the Biltmore Hotel, New York. 

The standing committees, including the executive committee of 
the club, have been requested to meet Monday, November 14. 
This request is in accordance with the by-laws of the organiza- 
tion. This previous meeting is to be held at the Biltmore also, 
the room number and hour not having been announced, but to be 
arranged by the chairmen of the various committees. 

On the evening of the 16th, club members will convene for the 
annual banquet. Arrangements as to the place this is to be held 
have not been completed. 

A good attendance is looked forward to as it is said many im- 
portant matters will be introduced, 


Preparing for Forest Fires 


Bocatusa, La., November 7, 1921.—An interesting picture of prep- 
arations being made to prevent forest fires appeared in a recent 
issue of the Bogalusa Enterprise with the following caption: 

“A Fordson Tractor and a John Deer Double Disc Plow will put 


* your fire lanes through heavy sage turf, briar patches, stumpy, rooty 


ground without hanging and complaining and do it efficiently, 
quickly and cheaply, 

“The trick is done by putting two parallel furrows as far apart 
as you want the fire lane to be wide, then as soon as the grass will 
burn touch it off. 

“The Department of Forestry of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
is now engaged in cutting large fenced and planted area into seg- 
ments for fire protection. The fire season is approaching and now 
is the time to take every precaution.” 


Plans for Boston Paper Trade Meeting 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., November 7, 1921.—An interesting program has 
been provided for the Fall meeting of the Boston Paper Trade As- 
sociation to be held at the Exchange Club on Wednesday evening, 
November 16. “Ted” Thompson, known by all in the paper in- 
dustry, and formerly of Moore & Thompson, of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
who has just returned from, Russia where he has been assisting in 
the distribution of food, will give an illustrated talk on conditions 
as he found them there. : 

Captain Adré Morize, a member of the French Military Com- 
mission, will also speak. There will be a moving picture on the 


process of paper making by courtesy of the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany. 


New York Superintendents to Meet 


The Northern New York Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association will hold its fall meeting 
at the Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., Saturday, November 19, at 
2 p.m. A good program has been arranged, closing with a ban- 
quet at 6 p. m. Mill superintendents and managers and their 
friends are invited and are requested to notify the secretary, T. H. 
Hammond, P. O. Box 103, Watertown, N. Y., so that reservations 
can be made. 


St. George Paper Co. Increases Capital 


NorwaLk, Conn., November 7, 1921—The St. George Paper 


Company of Norwalk has increased its capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000. 
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BELGIAN PAPER OUTPUT DECLINES 


Samuel H, Cross, United States Commercial Attache at Brussels, 
reports as follows on the subject of the Belgian paper industry: 

There are in Belgium 26 paper mills, 16 of which are located 
in the Province of Brabant, not far from Brussels. The Province 
ef Liege has 4 plants. East Flanders 3, Antwerp 2 and Hainaut 1. 
The number of workmen employed is 7,340, in comparison with 
8,164 recorded in the same branch in 1910. There are 2 plants 
producing cardboard as well as paper, one at Braine-le-Comte and 
the other at Dieghem. While some discrepancies exist in produc- 
tion estimates for 1920, they may safely be placed at approximately 
105,000 metric tons. 

After the armistice, these mills, having been damaged but little 
by war, were in a position to operate as soon as personnel could 
be recruited and raw materials obtained, and by the close of 1919 
were operating at 74 per cent of their pre-war rate. The peak 
of output was reached in March and April, 1920, when the monthly 
production figure of 10,500 tons was attained, in comparison with 
the monthly average of 11,528 tons in 1913. From that time the 
general industrial crisis made itself increasingly felt, until in De- 
cember, 1920, production fell to 6,592 tons. Labor difficulties have 
also contributed in some degree to the regression. 


Pulp and Paper Trade 


In 1920 Belgium imported 114,531 tons of mechanical and chemi- 
cal wood pulp, principally from Scandinavia, Norway furnishing 
51,194 tons, Sweden 50,995 tons and Finland 5,661 tons, while 
only 523 tons came from the United States. Comparatively little 
pulp is produced in Belgium, though at least one plant, located 
at Willebroeck, prepares it. The exports of pulp from Belgium 
amounted in 1920 to 15,681 tons, the domestic consumption of this 
article being about 100,000 tons. 

Belgium also imports news print (5,400 tons in 1920), principally 
from the Netherlands and Germany, as well as considerable 
amounts of cardboard (6,228 tons in 1920) and wall paper (2,003 
tons in 1920). The value of American cardboard shipped into 
Belgium in 1920 was $25,100. 

Total imports of paper into Belgium in 1920 were 29,146,288 
kilos, valued at 71,199,134 francs, and total exports of Belgian 
paper amounted to 27,813,976 kilos, valued at 91,621,271 francs, 
showing a balance of over 20,000,000 francs in favor of Belgian 
manufacturers. Belgian imports of paper have remained substan- 
tially at their pre-war volume (31,000 tons in 1913, valued at 17,- 
000,000 francs), though prices have advanced fourfold. At the 
same time, with exports of 1920 showing less than one-half the 
volume of those in 1913 (60,000 tons), their value exceeds that 
1913 figure (36,000,000 francs) by about 200 per cent Wood pulp 
that cost Belgian manufacturers an average of 20 centimes per 
kilo in 1913, was paid for by them in 1920 at an average rate of 
1.32 francs per kilo. 


Classes of Paper 


The customary trade divisions of paper manufactured in Belgium 
are ordinary print, wrapping, fine and cardboard. In the absence 
of complete statistics, the production for 1920 may be estimated at 
15,000 tons of news print, 20,000 tons of wrapping paper, 25,000 
tons of other printing papers, 10,000 tons of writing paper, and 
10,000 tons of special papers (parchment, colored papers, playing 
cards, blotting paper, etc.). The production of cardboard amounted 
to about 10,000 tons in 1920. This rate of production is, however, 
not being attained at present, and the monthly production is now 
approximately one-third less than the average for 1920. The 
annual production of wall paper is valued at about 6,000,000 francs, 
of which one-half is used in the country and the rest exported, 
mainlly to France and Holland. The wall paper industry centers 
around Brussels and Antwerp. 


Production costs to the manufacturer, on high grade papers 
(writing and print) run from 90 centimes to 3 francs a kilo, ac- 
cording to quality; for medium grades, 60 centimes to 2 francs 
per kilo; blotting papers, 80 centimes to 2.70 frances per kilo; and 
pasteboard 35 centimes to 4 francs per kilo, according to weight. 
Wholesale prices at the factory for corresponding qualities are: 
High grade papers, 1.25 to 3.75 francs per kilo; medium grades, 
90 centimes to 2.40 francs per kilo; blotting, 1.50 to 3.30 francs 
per kilo; and pasteboard, 57 centimes to 5 francs per kilo. 

Present prices of chemical products used in this industry are, 
per 100 kilos delivered: Sulphate of aluminum, 50 francs; bisul- 
phate of soda (dry), 90 francs; colophane, 80 francs, arsenic 
(white, powdered), 215 to 225 francs; calcium chloride, 37 francs. 
The annual consumption of kaolin in the Belgian paper industry 
approximates 25,000 tons; that of resins, 500 tons. 


E. H. Stone Is Tendered Banquet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Boston, Mass., November 9, 1921—The Hotel Lenox was the 
scene Monday evening, of a most enjoyable and noteworthy occa- 
sion when the employees of Stone & Forsyth Company, paper 
merchants at 67 Kingston street, Boston, tendered a banquet and 
testimonial to Edward H. Stone for forty years treasurer of the 
company, and with the late James B. Forsyth, one of the founders 
forty years ago, in 1881. 

The banquet hall and tables were handsomely decorated with 
flowers and streamers, there being one hundred and twenty-seven 
seated around the tables. 

Following the dinner, Thomas D. Mullin, as toastmaster, in a 
particularly happy speech, introduced Mr. Stone, who told of the 
many vicissitudes which beset the young firm and sketched in an 
interesting manner the natural changes in the personnel of the 
company from decade to decade down to the present time when 
Stone & Forsyth Company occupies its prominent place in the 
wrapping paper concerns of New England. 

Another interesting event of the evening then took place when 
John F. Giblin, the oldest employee in point of time, a salesman 
for thirty-five years, presented to Mr. Stone, in behalf of the em- 
ployees, a beautiful silver vase, suitably inscribed, as a gift from 
the employees on the fortieth birthday of the founding of Stone 
& Forsyth Company, and as a token of the esteem in which they 
hold Mr. Stone. 

Further remarks were made by O. R. Karftheim, president of 
the Company, and by Mr. Frank Van Da Linda, a vice-president, 
both gentlemen felicitating Mr. Stone on the successful culmination 
of forty years in business and congratulating the Company on 
the prospect of having Mr. Stone at the helm for many more years. 
The remainder of a very pleasant evening was spent in listening to 
vocal selections and in community singing, following which danc- 
ing was enjoyed by many. 


Port Huron Paper Co. to Double Capacity 


‘ [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLamazoo, Mich., November 5, 1921—The Port Huron Sulphite 
and Paper Company, Port Huron, Mich., announces that next year 
it will double the capacity of its present plant. 

It will be necessary to erect another mill and install another 
paper making machine. 

“We think business will gradually improve,” said E. W. Kiefer, 
president of the company. “Tf we did not think so we would cer- 


tainly not be planning to double production. Things will get back 
toward normal by spring.” 
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THE COST ASSOCIATION—ITS OBJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


By S.. i. 


The Cost Association 


couraging and promoting better cost accounting throughout the pulp 


was organized for the purpose of en- 


and paper industry and is an entirely co-operative movement. The 
dues in the association are merely nominal and are hardly sufficient 
to maintain an office in New York with a responsible secretary in 
charge. 

It never has been our intention to organize the association purely 
m a service basis for we would then be in a position ef entering 
a field of public accounting. If we should begin in that direction, 
we should have to charge many times the present membership dues 


Uniformity the Goal 


Through the printer matter and correspondence sent from the 
New York office, through personal visitations and through our 
national conventions and the meetings of our local associations and 
groups, we are all the time working and advocating more com- 
plete and efficient methods of cost accounting, with uniformity as 
the goal. 

Quite a number of paper mills scattered over the country have 
improved their cost accounting procedure, or have installed entirely 
new and complete cost systems since we began this work. Every 
time a paper mil] installs an up-to-date cost accounting system so 
that the management of that mill realizes what his costs really are, 
and therefore knows what he is doing when he is making quotations, 
the entire industry is benefited. 


Must Study Cost Systems of Others 


At the companies with which I am 
Crocker-McElwain Company and the Chemical Paper Manufactur- 


connected, namely, the 
ing Company, we probably have developed as complete a cost ac- 
counting procedure as any mills in the country, and yet we believe 
itis good business on our part to put in our time and energy and 
some of our money in order to encourage the “other fellows” to 
go and do likewise. Unfortunately one-or two mills in their en- 
deavers to economize during this time of business depression have 
considered withdrawing from the association, on the ground that 
they did not believe they had received $100 worth of pertinent sug- 
gestions to help them in improving their cost accounting methods. 
These mills have not taken the trouble to try and help themselves 
by coming to our mills, or visiting any other members of the 
association and studying what we are doing, nor have they written 
to the secretary-treasurer or myself, stating their troubles and ask- 
ing for. help. 
counting methods must either go somewhere else and study what 


Any mill that wants help in improving its cost ac- 


another mill is doing, or else they must get someone to go to them 
and examine their methods, If they have someone to go and ex- 
amine their methods, it will cost them considerably more than $106 
per annum. All the association can do is to try and get representa- 
tives from al] the mills together in conventions, local meetings, 
etc., to discuss what each is doing, so that good ideas will be passed 


on from one to another. 


Association Keeps Mills in Communication 

In the interim between these meetings we try to keep the mills 
connected by means of correspondence, bulletins and personal calls, 
all clearing through our New York office. We believe there is real 
benefit to the paper industry in this and we are willing to put a 
little of our money and considerable of our time into it and to bring 
up the standard throughout the industry, there being, of course, 
somewhat of a selfish reason back of it all, because we believe 
that every time we can get another paper manufacturer to know 
more accurately what his costs are, we have made him a more 
intelligent competitor. Reasonable uniformity of methods resulting 
in the most intelligent competition is strongly advocated, even by 


BusH, PRESIDENT OF THE Cost ASSOCIATION OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


the authorities at Washington. We know that it is somewhat of 
an ideal, but we are going just as far toward that ideal as the 
members of our association will allow us to go, 

There is now in preparation an outline of a suggested method 
of cost accounting built on certain “fundamentals” which we be- 
lieve should be made uniform throughout the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. We hope this outline will be available by the time of our 
Chicago convention, where it will be explained and discussed. We 
propose to submit at the convention also a suggested definite policy 
for our association to follow and hope that now the ground is broken 
we can progress much faster than has been possible in the past. 


Mills Need Cost Suggestions 


To sum up the situation, if any mills are in need of suggestions 
and comparisons of their present cost accounting methods with those 
being employed by others, the Cost Association is the medium 
through which they can satisfy their desires, if they will only take 
the trouble to make them known. On the other hand, if they are 
not entirely satisfied with the cost system they are using and do 
not care to improve it further, it will certainly be worth while 
to get busy and try to persuade some of their competitors to get 
on to the same efficient basis. It is an undoubted fact that the need 
for reliable cost accounting methods is one of the greatest needs of 
the pulp and paper industry today. Those mills that recognize this 
fact and want to help to persuade the “other fellow,” there is no 
better way for them to do it than through the Cost Association. 
Those who live unto themselves in such matters at this time are 
taking a very narrow point of view. We all want to make the 
“other fellow” get all possible information he can about his own 
business, in order that he may be a more intelligent competitor. 
We can co-operate through the Cost Association in this work 
and continue to hammer away toward this ideal and shall thereby 
undoubtedly in time help to place the pulp and paper industry on a 
sound ‘economic basis. 


Strathmore Paper Co. Entertains Printers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., November 7, 1921.—One of the pleasant features 
of the week in the Hub was the get-together meeting and banquet 
of 400 printers of Greater Boston at the City Club, who were 
Strathmore 
houses here in the city. 


guests of the Paper Company and its five service 
It was one of the most successful affairs 
of its kind held in these parts in years. 

The purpose of the affair was to demonstrate and explain the 
famous Munsell System of Colors and the Strathmore Grammar 
of Colors. James Richard Carter, treasurer of Carter, Rice & 
Co., presided. Arthut Allen (The Ruxton Ink Man) of New 
York, close friend of the expert Munsell before the latter’s death, 
spoke on “The Munsell Hamilton Wood, of the 
Commonwealth Printing Company of Worcester, spoke on “As 
The Printer Sees It.” “The Grammar of Color’ was explained 
by C. W. Dearden, advertising manager of the Strathmore Com- 
pany, better known to the trade as “Walter.” 

A one-act farce entitled “You've Got a Good Eye,” written by 
Milton Goodman, was put on by Walter and made a hit. The 
scene was laid in the “Enny Printing Office.” It was a new way 
of sending home an argument. Walter was the boss of the shop, 
John Howie Brewer of A. Storrs & Bement, “The Devil” (and a 
good one), Walter Flannery, “The Forter” and J. W. Powers, “The 
Foreman.” 

H. W. Morgan, sales manager of the Carter, Rice house had 
full charge of the affair aided by Brother Stetson of A. Storrs & 
Bement, Frank Perkins and H. S. Brown. 


System,” and 
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THE FINE PAPER INDUSTRY° 


By Norman W. Witson, Vice-PRESIDENT HAMMERMILL Paper’ Co., Erie, Pa. 


\s a preface to that part of today’s symposium which has to 
do with the fine paper industry, embracing book, cover, tissue and 
writing papers, | wish to express deep appreciation for statistics, 
advice and suggestions that have been supplied by the secretary 
of the four divisions of the fine paper industry, to Mr, Raybold, 
to Dr. Baker and to the presidents of the book, cover, and tissue 
associations as well as to others who have wholeheartedly come 
to my assistance. 

The subject is rather a large one and I have approached it with 
much misgiving, recognizing that there has been a tendency to 
form opinions and present them as conclusive, sometimes forgetful 
that there never has been a period just like the past eight or ten 
months and that the world, politically, socially, industrially and 
inancially is somewhat different than ever before. 

| offer nothing new in calling attention to the fact that at the 
termination of the World War, or to be mere precise, when the 
\rmistice was signed, the relations existing between the various 
countries were unnatural. The industrial pause which tollowed that 
date was rather a natural one and the return to business activity, 
after a reasonable time of depression, was to have been expected, 
for we were all weary of the strain of war and the feverish pro- 
duction of sufficient materials to carry on the war directly and 
indirectly. 

Much money had been made by companies and individuals in 
all walks of life, and it was natural that all should welcome an 
opportunity to invest for profit and to spend for luxuries as well 
as necessities, and it is now rather generally recognized that the 
period starting in mid summer of 1919 and continuing for up- 


wards of a year could well appear as a fever chart. Indeed, we 
all so regarded it at the time, with many warnings exchanged 
though with all too little seriousness, that the day of settlement 
would surely come and that we would all be preparing for a return 
sooner or later to lower levels, 

During the war itself we were inclined to expect to return to 
pre-war costs of materials, labor and sales levels and the best that 


was hoped for was that the return would be orderly and without 
too much confusion and loss. 


Super Inflation of 1919 and 1920 
During the super inflation of 1919 and 1920, it became more 
apparent that a time of stepping down was inevitable, but pre-war 
prices began to seem less likely, so that eventually we came to 
look for a new level somewhere between the high peak of 1920 
and the old levels of 1913 and 1914. There were those who held 
that it would be years and years before costs and sales levels could 
make much headway downward. The cost of living throughout 
the world had increased enormously. The return to labor, un- 
skilled and skilled, and to managerial labor and to capital, had 
risen with a fair degree of uniformity. The keystone of the entire 
advance seemed clearly to be the higher return for service ren- 
dered individually and collectively and so it was pointed out that 
raw materials, semi-finished and finished goods would continue 
to cost much more than in the old days and, therefore, the entire 
scale would naturally be higher. 

That other countries were not so well established with a flexible 
currency was given too litt'e consideration, plus the fact that after 
all the business of this country must depend to some extent upon 
the interchange of goods all over the world. It seems apparent 
that the depression which finally reached our industry only within 
the last twelve or fifteen months, actually commenced in far off 
Japan and then moved up, step by step, as other countries were 
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affected, and later as other industries within our own country 
became depressed. You are all familiar with the reasons and 
know that they were a combination of the elements that go to make 
up the social and industrial world but, basically, they were financial 
first and then perhaps psychological next. 


Conditions in Domestic Industry 

We had been consuming more than we needed; wasteful in 
raaterial, in time and in money; we had been purchasing more 
than we consumed; as manufacturers we had let, down in the 
eccnomical usage of materials; we had let down individually, and 
with our employees, so far as production is concerned; our pur- 
chasing departments had reached out for more than the usual 
amount of supplies and had thereby, consciously or unconsciously, 
given encouragement to further inflated costs. Our merchandising 
friends were guilty of the same faults; their customers likewise. 

It took but a short time to proceed from a period during which 
we over-consumed, over-purchased and under-produced to one of 
under-consumption, short purchasing and over-production, 

The stappage of foreign sales alone set us to thinking. 
alter industry slowed up. 


Industry 
With the exception of the foreign mar- 
kets, the actual consumption of our products slowed up relatively 
in only a minor way but as that consumption did slow up, every 
unit of distribution, beginning with the consumer, headed back 
to the wholesale merchant and finally pyramided upon the manu- 
facturer, leaving him with practically no sales and, therefore, no 
income to pay expensive organizations and to help carry a tre- 
mendous load in the form of expensive raw materials. 


Effort to Set Demand in Motion 

Much has been said against and for the moves that have been 
made by the paper manufacturer to again set in motion the demand 
for his goods. At first there was perhaps a good deal of feeling 
that the troubles of the manufacturers could have been offset by 
more loyal support from the paper merchants; from the con- 
verters of paper into finished goods and from the customers of. the 
merchants and the converters. On the other hand, the paper 
merchants and the paper converters and their customers, too, 
doubtless felt that.the shoe was on the other foot and that their 
troubles could. have been alleviated by quicker action in- price 
revisions by the manufacturers. 

Looking back over the painful period of readjustment down- 
ward, I believe it is now well agreed that the condition could not 
have been helped very much, because we had all been operating 
upon an unsound basis. We had all contributed to the causes of 
the inflation and it was necessary for us all to participate in the 
sacrifices that had to be made in order to get our industry back 
into a reasonably healthy condition. 

It is a fact that beginning late in 1920 and extending almost 
continuously up to the last month, the paper manufacturers par- 
ticipated in a series of price reductions, every one of - which an- 
ticipated rather than followed any justification for a lower sales 
levei so far as cost of production is concerned. Every one of the 
moves was made in recognition of conditions that needed to be 
met by a lower level of prices rather than by an ability from a cost 
standpoint to make those reductions. 

So far as I am able to learn, every manufacturer of fine paper 
has shouldered his burden in the form of financial sacrifice. By 
this I do not mean a mere reduction in profit; I refer rather to 
actual operating loss. I mention this point mainly for the purpose 
of emphasizing the fact that the manufacturers of fine papers have 
not attempted to stand in the way of readjustment but instead for 
months have been supplying to their clients the major part of 
their production at prices that continnually ran below actual costs. 
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There is no question but that the revisions in price have meant 
loss to our customers but they have accepted their losses in an 
equally good spirit and in the opinion of at least many of the paper 
manufacturers, the merchants have done all that could reasonably 
be expected to protect our interests and the industry as a whole 
just as we have aimed to proceed intelligently for the good of 
us all. 

When we last met in general conference, the major part of this 
year’s painful industrial program was still before us. For weeks 
most of us had found our business stagnated. Other industries 
were becoming more and more stagnant. The usual dull summer 
season was before us. 

The statistics for book, cover, tissue and writing papers are so 
similar that we can properly deal with them as a whole, 


Conditions at End of First Quarter 


At the end of the first quarter of this year, the manufacturer 
was fortunate who was able to operate to 50 per cent of his capac- 
ity. His orders were running much below that figure. The stocks 
at the mills had become enlarged because the manufacturers were 
reluctant to shut down entirely even after cleaning up all unfilled 
orders and accumulating normal inventories of finished goods. 

We understand that the stocks on the merchants’ shelves were 
rather substantial considering the slow up in turn over, which had 
occurred during the preceding four months. Production, orders 
and sales continued relatively the same for the second quarter. 
However, the third quarter brought up the average so that for the 
first nine months of this year the production of fine papers was 
only 39 per cent less than for 1920. Meanwhile the stocks at the 


mills increased only 4 per cent and the merchants’ stocks, we are ° 


told, have declined about 25 per cent. 

The consumption of book papers may be measured to a large 
extent by the activities of the printing and the magazine publishing 
industry; the consumption of cover and writing papers may be 
measured by the activities of the printing industry alone. While 
it is true that the magazine publishing tonnage has been severely 
affected by a decrease in advertising, amounting to 37 per cent 
less than 1920, still this year’s advertising is but 19 per cent less 
than 1919, while it is actually 10 per cent higher than 1918. We 
understand that advertising campaigns by large concerns are laid 
out for next year to be very aggressive and for perhaps larger 
expenditures than ever. Authentic reports from the United Typo- 
thetz indicate that the printing industry has been speeding up 
rapidly. The low period was reached during the printers’ strike 
in May when the index of production was reported at 57 per cent. 
Since then there has been an increase to approximately 84 per cent. 
This is equal to, if not in actual excess of, the percentage that is 
being ordered from the mills even now so that consumption seems 
to be running ahead of demand in the form of orders received. 

The tissue paper industry was one of the first branches to re- 
cover from the severe depressicn and the demand for tissue, par- 
ticularly lower grades, is now better than normal. The period of 
depression reached the tissue mills before either of the other three 
divisions and it is most encouraging to note that tissue is now 
leading the way back to capacity production. 


More Tonnage Ordered Than Consumed 

In all four branches of the fine paper industry it seems definitely 
established that a great deal more tonnage was ordered during 
1919 and 1920 than was consumed and that during the present 
year much less has been ordered than consumed. The one naturally 
follows the other because when business slowed up this year, there 
was a surplus of tonnage in the hands of the consumer, the printer 
and the lithographer. We are informed this has been practically 
all used up—the merchants’ stocks are less and our own stocks 
are commencing to run on the light side. 

Orders placed with the book, cover and writing manufacturers 
have taken a decided upturn, particularly in September and Oc- 





tober. Some of the tonnage perhaps has been ordered because of 
the threatened railway strike but the actual upturn commenced 
well in advance of any agitation of this question whatever. It is 
significant to note that if our statistics are correct, the orders being 


placed with the mills, even during the past few weeks, are only © 


running about parallel to the sales reported by the paper merchants, 
so that there still exists a decided shortage of paper on the mer- 
chants’ shelves. 

Bit by bit, other industries are getting back to fuller running 
schedules and we all recognize that we are so closely interlocked 
with other industries that every impulse which the others feel is 
almost immediately transmitted to us, 

Then, too, and perhaps most important of all, the uncertainties 
of the past ten months have in the main been removed from our 
own minds and from the minds of our customers. The campaign 
of frank and correct statements to each other and to our custom- 
ers is bearing fruit. Each of us know and the industry as a whole 
knows, that the water has long since been wrung from the prices 
now being asked for fine papers. Everyone knows that the last 
reduction came right out of the hides of the manufacturers and 
that even at full or practically full operation, he will be fortunate 
indeed who avoids an operating loss for a long time to come. 

The important raw materials are not likely to become cheaper 
while materials on hand have already been written down in price 
to as low or lower a figure than they can be replaced for. This 
certainly seems to apply to such important materials as rags, wood 
and coal. Wood pulp, like paper, has been forced to a level lower 
than it can be produced for. Largely because of this fact the 
production has been absolutely stopped in several important mills. 


Harmful Competition of Foreign Pulp 

Due mainly to the low value of foreign currency, foreign pulps 
have been sold in this country at prices that have actually jeo- 
pardized the existence of our domestic mills. It is because of this 
fact that converters, as well as manufacturers of pulp, have seen 
the need for some adequate protection in our tariff laws. How- 
ever, much of the pulp which has been imported has been so far 
below the old standards of quality that the tonnage, while suffi- 
cient to depress the market, still has been rather minor in volume. 
I refer particularly to those grades of pulp which are used in the 
manufacture of fine papers. Labor has declined quite considerably 
but with business increasing labor will probably be less inclined to 
work diligently at any lower rates. Then, too, the fine paper 
manufacturer is studying the, wage question with intelligence and 
broad vision. There seems to be a desire on his part to pay the 
highest wages possible, consistent with the price received for his 
finished goods. His aim is to attract and tie to the industry the 
very best class of workers so that both quality and output can be 
inaintained to the highest degree possible. 

Upon the completeness of our data of past experience, upon the 
soundness of our analysis of its meaning, and upon the accuracy 
of our estimates for the future, will necessarily depend the success 
of any attempt to look into the future. , 

It is true that our materials and the workmanship which pro- 
duces our finished products, are not likely soon to decline further. 
If our sales level is now established and if therefore, the cost on 
one hand and the selling price on the other is now somewhat firmly 
fixed, there are really only two methods of procedure that will 
return us to profitable operation. 

The first is to accomplish greater economy in the cost of oper- 
ating each department of each business. By this I mean less 
wastage in the use of materials and time; closer and more intelli- 
gent supervision by the managing heads, an example of greater 
contribution by each of us in his own work; greater and better 
production from one end of the business to the other. 

It is not reasonable for us to expect too rapid improvement in 
this respect, no matter how much we desire it. True it is that after 
the painful experience of the past eight or ten months we are 
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justified in expecting rigid economy on all sides and a return to 
efficiency so far as the purchase and use of our materials are con- 
cerned. However, after a long period of part time operation we 
must expect to find our employees somewhat slow to return to 
high speed production. 


Methods for Improvement 


Much can be accomplished by a patient and intelligent effort to 
show how decreased production per hour automatically increases 
the cost of production per unit and how this in turn prevents suc- 
cessful competition with papers made either at home or abroad 
and it is possible to show how inability to compete because of high 
production cost in turn means smaller sales and therefore, fewer 
hours of operation for each employee as well as a greater loss to 
our companies because of excessive overhead charges. 

It is also possible to show how this result is likely to force the 
companies to pay lower wages per hour in the effort to get back 
into a competitive position. : 

It is obvious that the more rapidly our goods move and the 
more orders we obtain, the longer the runs will be on the paper 
machines. This in itself means better production and less shrink- 
age in finishing. 

The second recommendation is that we conduct our merchandis- 
ing campaign in an equally intelligent manner. 

The red ink figures on our monthly balances show all too well 
the fallacy of striving for greater tonnage at lower prices, at a 
time when our prices are already so low that were we running full 
time and at a high hourly production rate, there is little oppor- 
tunity showing a profit. Our customers, including the merchants, 
printers, converters and their customers, too, are not interested in 
lower prices provided they are safe in buying at present levels. 
Our aim, therefore, should be to keep them frankly and fully 
informed; to give them the utmost value not only in reliable 
quality, but in rapid fire service and in practical assistance in re- 
marketing the goods they buy from us. It is our duty to combine 
forces with them and to develop new markets; to speed up dis- 
tribution and to find and develop new usages for our product. The 
results that have already been accomplished along these lines 
should show conclusively that we will all be repaid to the extent 
that we earn the reward. . 

Obvious and elementary as these two recommendations may be, 
still I have offered them without embarrassment, because after all 
we are prone to seek fanciful methods rather than follow the dic- 
tates of strict common sense. 


Necessity for Co-operation 

It is perhaps true that to some extent the present generation has 
backslid morally and in some other directions. Nevertheless at 
no time in the world’s history has mankind so thoroughly realized 
that only by advancing each other’s interests can we advance our 
own. As nations, the same fact is at last almost universally rec- 
ognized. It may take years for us again to like the Central 
Powers and for them to care much for us but surely every sound 
thinking person now recognizes that neither they nor we can obtain 
the full measure of industrial or social happiness until we and they 
again meet on some common ground with the affairs of the past, 
not necessarily forgotten, but at least subordinated to a clearer 
understanding of each other’s rights and obligations. The same 
may be said about relations of all nations to each other. This has 
been preached for centuries but the last seven years has put the 
finishing touch to any additional proof that was needed. The 
same reasoning may be applied to our own interstate relations and 
to the relations between our various industries. 

There are many vital issues upon which we have become unbal- 
anced. It has been hard for capital and labor to solve their 
problem without friction. Gradually a better understanding is 
being reached and at least progress is being made with the other 
big issues of the day. 


We have seen, as never before, that our industry suffers when 
We have seen that the merchant and his customer, the mill and its 
clients prosper or suffer to the same relative degree. Surely we 
other industries suffer and that we prosper when the others prosper. 
have every right to look the future fearlessly in the face, realizing 
that the strains of inflation and the pains of deflation have after 
all brought us closer together and prepared us better than ever for 
meeting, side by side, any issue that the future may hold for us. 
We have scaled heights that this generation surely will not have 
to face again; we have suffered a depression which is equally un- 
likely to recur. There will be jolts and jars always. In this 
we should find happiness for after all in those jolts and jars lie 
the real opportunities for character development for lasting friend- 
ship and for financial profit. 


Increasing Orders for Waxed Paper 


“Increasing orders for waxed and vegetable parchment paper 
sufficient to warrant a resumption of production by mills in this 
group, tell the story of how the business in fancy foods has turned 
the corner,” said O, B. Towne, secretary of the waxed paper, 
vegetable parchment, glassine and greaseproof paper manufac- 
turers, after the semi-annual meeting of the waxed paper manu- 
facturers at Chicago, last week. 

“These papers are used for the finest kinds of food stuffs, for 
the wrapping of fancy foods and iuxuries. This kind of business 
is the first to fall off when there is business depression. Its return 
tells a sure story that the buyers of fancy articles are buying once 
more. The mills have been running at a very small percentage 
of capacity. Now, however, today’s reports are that business is 
warranting the enlargement of operations, 

“A unique feature of this industry, however, has been the grow- 
ing demand for baker’s bread, as indicated by sales of bread wrap- 
pers, which form an important part of the market for waxed paper. 
The bread wrapper business has actually held its own through the 
entire period of depression, a significant indication of the manner 
in which the public is buying wrapped baker’s bread, instead of 
baking at home. This demand has also manifested itself in the 
extension of bread wrapping to bakeries which formedly siipped 
bread unwrapped. The confectioners are back in the market also 
for waxed paper for candies on a larger scale.” 





Gummed Tape Makers in Perfect Package Campaign 


Perfect packages packed in paper formed one of the topics of 
the gummed paper manufacturers of the United States Wednesday 
morning, Nov. 2, at the annual fall meeting in Chicago when the 
Gummed Paper Manufacturers’ Association announced that it 
would participate in November’s observance of perfect package 
month as planned by the American Railway Association and the 
American Railway Express. 

A unique example of the use of gummed paper was brought out 
in the report that gummed paper tape is now being used to seal 
cases of clothing and cloth fabrics to protect the contents from 
injury by dirt or moisture through the cracks of the cases. Many 
such cases are made of very thin wood, some of three-ply plywood, . 
and the gummed paper tape is being extensively used in the East to 
hermetically seal such packages. 

Government experiments on fruit and perishable vegetable ship- 
ments in packages sealed with gummed tape were also reported 
to be under way, but the testing experts have not as yet been able 
to determine proper specifications for fruit shipping cases made of 
corrugated fiber or other paper boards. 

A study of gummed tape, as compared with twine for wrapping 
shoes made by a big national company was reported at the conven- 
tion of the association, showing that the saving made by the use 
of tape instead of twine on half a million pairs of shoes was $1,556. 
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FROM THE CONVERTER’S VIEWPOINT” 


By J. H. STANNARD, 


The letter which | received from Fresident Raybold and Doctor 
Baker, 


sentence: ~ 


inviting me to speak here today, contained the following 


There is no reason why we should build up an artificial 


atmosphere of optimism, or the contrary, and we are hoping that 
those who speak will give their views of business conditions as 
they see them.” An expression of my views of conditions within 
the realm of paper converters in general and bag manufacturers 
in particular, cannot do otherwise than contribute to a spirit of 
optimism. 
stimulant to a convalescent, functioning 
has been so far below normal for the better part of a year. Since, 
however, my views are to the best of my belief nothing more than 
a reflection of facts together with what are pretty generally ac- 
knowledged to be reliable and fundamental business barometers, I 
believe that they are or artificial. 
Some Outstanding Facts 

What then are a few of the outstanding facts of the 
situation? First, and foremost, it is very evident that the period 
of liquidation and depression following the unprecedented and ir- 
resistable wave of prosperity of 1919-1920 is completed. And here 
I am of course speaking of the converting interests of the paper 
industry. Evidence of this is a revival of buying, which in the 
bag industry has for the past three months been somewhat above 
normal, in the aggregate. This revival followed a period beginning 
with the trough inactivity, 
average proposition we had a perfectly normal volume of business. 
In other words speculative buying was so insistent between spring 
of 1919 and the late summer of 1920, that consumption has caught 
up only within the 
liquidation is completed, and the pendulum has started the upward 
swing, what can we expect in the immediate future? 
whom 


There is of course a strong temptation to give artificial 


especially to one whose 


not over optimistic 


existing 


of post armistice over which as an 


last ninety days. If assuming therefore that 
There are 
and a 
for all business ills is distasteful, but 
will fail to admit that any business activity 


many men to reference to curves, cycles, indices, 


study. of them as a panacea 
there are few who 
is subject to 
Prosperity—two, Liquidation—three, 


pretty well defined and successive periods of one, 


Depression—four, Revival, and 
so to prosperity again. 
The General Business Trend 


A composite of conditions in any representative group of in- 
dustries gives us a pretty accurate conception of the general busi 
ness trend of the country, and while the exact periods of pros- 
perity, or liquidation fhay vary from one industry to another, either 
or the length, 


situation. 


as to the beginning, such variations do not materially 


affect the general It so happens for instance that a 


change in conditions in the bag industry almost without exception 
proceeds a similar change in the paper industry as a whole. You 
will readily recall that there was no apparent weakness in the 
paper market until well into the last quarter of 1920, whereas early 
in August of that year, it became clear to the bag manufacturer 
that a period of depression was actually at hand. The careful 
student of business economics undoubtedly forsaw the industrial 


1920 as 


The indications 


crisis of early as March or April of the preceding year. 


able to interpret 
them, and those who did so, obviously were in a position to relieve 


were clear to anyone who was 
themselves to a great extent of the financial strain which resulted 
in deflation of inventories to those who operated their business as 
if they expected the unprecedented wave of prosperity to continue 
forever. 

Causes and Effects of the Business Cycle 


I was not asked to come here to discourse on business economics, 
nor ain I qualified to do so, 
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OF THE GRAND LAKE 


but the experience of the past year in. 





Paver Co, 


our own company has impressed me so strongly with the advantage 
of studying the causes and effects of the various phases of the busi 
ness cycle, 
\ well 
subject: 


that | am unable to resist laying emphasis upon it here. 


known financial writer recently wrote as follows on this 


One result of the depression of the past year is the enormous 
amount of study which has been given to business problems. In- 
dustrial engineers and economists have added so extensively to their 
knowledge of the causes of these cyclical reactions that they gen- 
erally concede the possibility of preventing them, or at least miti- 
gating their severity. 


human, and therefore 


| have long contended that their causes are 
and that our fatalistic habit of 
accepting instead of challenging them is largely responsible for their 
existence. If others reach this same 
this may be, as I hope, the last time we have to crawl out of such 
a bog of depression. 


The Immediate Outlook 
Returning therefore to the immediate outlook, all indications are 
that we shall have a wave of prosperity which in all probability 
will last well towards the close of the year 1922, if not somewhat 
longer. 


eradicable 


conclusion in their own way, 


This seems to be the consensus of opinion of those who 
are recognized as students of business problems and business eco- 
nomics. The Harvard University Committee on Economics Re- 
search (investigation of whose work along this line I cannot re- 
irain from recommending to you) holds this belief. 
mean, of course, 


This does not 
that we can look for any such abnormal period 
of volumes and speculation as that of 1919 and 1920, but that there 
will be a normal. and healthy period of business prosperity. The 
financial condition of the country is undoubtedly once more in con- 
dition to handle normal business, and if we resign ourselves to the 
fact that the losses incurred in the recent crisis should be charged 
against the past, rather than the future, we 
toward the restoration of normal conditions. 


will go a long way 


Converting Group Underrated 
| have a feeling that the importance and the magnitude of the 
converting group of the paper somewhat underrated. 
not estimated how many times the product of any of the 
important 


industry, is 
[ have 
more 
earth, 


converting operations would extend around the 


or from earth to the moon. 
Statistics are usually considered to be most impressive but per 
haps it will be equally impressive to the paper manufacturer to 
state that the conversion of paper into paper bags in this country, 
is estimated to be approximately 15,000 tons a month. While the 


paper bag industry undoubtedly accounts for the largest tonnage 


cf any one of the converting operations, several others 
which is of no small importance to the paper man- 
does not require a great 
converter in the light of 


manufacturer. 


there are 
the tonnage of 


ufacturer. It stretch of imagination to 
consider the 


of the 


salesman, as well as customer 


Justified in Being Optimistic 
In closing, may I repeat that as I see the situation we are justi 


fed in being optimistic and most certainly we are entitled 
fruits of optimism. 


to the 
The danger lies in lack and a result 


ing artificial optimism, The thought 


of study 


which I wish to leave 


is ex 
pressed more ably in a few sentences taken from a recent state 
ment of the Governors of the Federal Reserve Board, than anv 


words of my own could express: 
“Actual was 
much of it was illusory. 


prosperity never as great as it seemed to be 
The actual depression has not at any time 
been as low as it seemed to be. 


tionally magnified. 


Both conditions have been emo- 
And the present is no time for the pessimist. 
Neither is it time for the shouting optimist 
the constructive, 


But it is time for 
hard-working optimist.” 
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FROM THE PAPER DISTRIBUTOR’S STANDPOINT" 


By Epwarp F 


From what | have beard here this morning, [ hardly think it 
will be necessary for me to rearrange my prejudices. I, like my 
predecessors, received a letter from Dr, Baker requesting me to 
discuss with you for about fifteen minutes the subject of business 
conditions. If I were to attempt to tell you anything about busi- 
ness conditions, | imagine it would be presumptuous on my part, 
because I firmly believe that you know just as much about the 
business conditions as they exist in our industry as I do. I would 
be practically placed in the position of the young man who invited 
a young lady to dinner one evening, and she had heard that he 
was a very smart boy; she thought he knew everything; and so 
after they had ordered their dinner, she said: “Now, while we are 
waiting for dinner, won’t you kindly tell me all about the rise and 
fall of the Roman Empire?” 

Dr. Baker, in his letter to me, also referred to the matter of 
artificial optimism. It has occurred to me that possibly this might 
have been misunderstood, because in the’ coarse paper meeting this 
morning there is an address being delivered that is anything but 
optimistic. I don’t believe in being a shouting optimist nor a con- 
firmed pessimist. I believe in a sort of middle of the path attitude, 
and in delivering this little address to you this morning I am going 
to try to stay in that group. 


Four Fundamental Principles 

This subject of business conditions, as I see it, is founded on 
four fundamental principles which go to make up the business 
conditicns of the country. These four fundamentals to me seem 
to be the financial condition, the manufacturing condition, the mer- 
chants’ or distributors’ condition, and the consumers’ condition, 
If the time wouid ever arrive when we could get ‘all those four 
fundamental conditions working in perfect harmony with each 
other, I think no one would doubt but what the millennium had 
been reached. It is not only improbable, however, it is impossible. 

In these days of talking, almost everybody refers to golf, and 
i ‘find myself in exactly that position. 
are golfers. 


Most of you, I presume, 
Day after day you go to the golf links, having in 
mind that each one of your clubs will work in perfect harmony 
with each other, and day after day you find that when you 
master one club the other club fails to work, and instead of com- 
ing in with your coveted 84, you pull up with your usual 110, and 
then try it again next day. 

The thought occurred to me that if I-could leave with you just 
a few suggestions, not necessarily to deny or confirm, but to weigh 
and consider, the time that we have given to this would not have 
been ill-spent. 

The Banking Situation 


Let us dwell a 


few- moments on the banking situation. The 
banking situation, in my opinion, is in a healthier state than it 
has been any time within the last five years, and I say that not- 
withstanding the have 


clearings decreased 


during the last year. 


twenty-five per cent 

I agree with that prominent automobile manufacturer who pub- 
lished an article a short time ago to the effect that our Federal 
Reserve System was not lending a helping hand in the process of 
our return to normalcy. The Federal Reserve System was in- 
augurated for the purpose of lending to us an elastic currency and 
for the purpose of he!ping us in any financial difficulty, and for 
the further purpese of removing the power from Wall Street. But 
I don’t believe that it was ever the intention of the framers of the 
Federal Reserve System that any one of the regional banks, or 
the system as a whole, should make a profit of two hundred per 
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cent; and I do not believe that with fifty per cent of all the gold 
in the worid in our country, the Federal Reserve System has done 
its share toward liquidation to the manufacturer and the distributor 
of products in this country. 

I have studied the peak rates of interest for rediscount purposes 
in the different sections of the country, and I find that the decline 
in the price of money, one of the most necessary commodities we 
have today, has been as low as six per cent in some quarters and 
up to between twenty and twenty-five per cent in other quarters. 
In my humble opinion, today the rediscount rate of the Federal 
Reserve System should not be over four or four and a quarter 
per cent. You must understand, as one of the prominent gentle- 
men in Washington said, that it might be easy to convince nine- 
tenths of the people but it still becomes necessary to convince two- 
thirds of the Senate, 

Just a word or two about the manufacturers. It little behooves 
me to tell you manufacturers anything about this industry. That 
would indeed be again presumptuous on my part. As staid old 
manufacturers you have led individual concerns to success year 
after year, and you have facilities for learning the conditions that 
exist in the paper industry, not only from without but from within. 


Production of Paper 


I want to call your attention to one thing that probably you 
have not thought of, and I am indebted to your secretary’s office 
for some statistics about the paper industry that have been fur- 
nished to me. I want to call your attention to the production of 
paper, or rather I might say the increased production of paper 
during the past ten years as compared with the increased popula- 
tion of our country. These figures are old to all of the manufac- 
turers; they have been sent to you long before I received them; 
but it occurred to me that probably you might not have thought 
of the increased production in paper as compared with the: in- 
creased population. 

During the last decade, the increase of population in our in- 
dustry was 14.9 per cent, and I will read to you, on a percentage 
basis, some figures relating to the production of paper. Figuring 
this on an eighty per cent basis, so as to make it equal for com- 
parison only, the production of paper in 1909 was 4,216,000 tons’; 
exclusive of news it was 3,041,000 tons. These 1909 figures can 
be used as 1910 figures because there are no figures available for 
the year 1910. The figures show that between 1910 and 1920, in- 
cluding news, the production of paper in the United States has 
increased fifty-three per cent, and excluding news it has increased 
sixty-eight per cent. If the present ratio of production were con- 
tinued on the same basis during 1921, the increase including news 
would be sixty-six per cent. Now the thought occurreed tu me 
that if the theory is correct that a given number of people con- 
sume about the same amount of commodity within a given period 
of time, providing the number of people is large enough to form 
an average and the period of time is long enough to form an 
average, we have got to look around and see what we are going 
to do with this increased production of paper, unless we assume 
that the population during the present ten years is going to be 
much larger than it was during the past. And I hardly think that 
is probable because of the restricted immigration laws that are in 
force in this country at the present time. 

Therefore, my suggestion to everybody in the industry is to do 
everything they can to encourage not only a more liberal use of 
paper where it is being used, but also the use of it where it is 
not being used. Each manufacturer and each distributor should 
lend'a willing ear to. anybody who contemplates the use of a paper 
product as a basis for the manufacturing of any new commodity. 
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That is our only salvation in the paper industry unless we are 
going to have regular periods of stagnation, 


The Paper Merchant 


Just a word about the merchant—the poor, down-trodden mer- 
chant. He has graduated from the term of “jobber” and he is 
now a merchant, with less money than he had when he was a 
jobber. Somebody said he was a necessary evil. Another fellow 
said he is the fellow that furnishes the ocean if you furnish the 
boat, but nevertheless we have got to have an ocean on which to 
run the boat. 

Many years ago the jobber reminded me of that southern gen- 
tleman who marched his men up the hill one day and marched 
them down again, and the jobber used to get up in the morning 
with a knife in his hand and cut his way in one day and cut his 
way out the next. 

Don’t be too hard on this distributor or merchant. He is trying 
to do the best he can. Nothing pleases him any more than when 
he can send you a liberal supply of orders, but he has to have a 
basis on which to send them and he has to get at least some of 
the orders from that poor little consumer before he can flood your 
order-book with orders. 

During my time as an officer of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, I have had occasion to investigate many complaints about 
cifferent paper merchants, and I have learned that when I went 
in and investigated a case thoroughly and found out all the angles 
that caused a particular paper merchant to .do something about 
which there was complaint, | would have done just exactly what 
he did if'I had been in his position. 

The paper business is fortunately one in which there is a legiti- 
mate margin of profit for anybody who has the nerve to try to 
get it. It is just in between two particular businesses that I have 
in mind. I remember one time 1 asked a friend of mine who was 
in a business that we might say is now nearly extinct, but not 
altogether, why it was that he was able to extend such promis- 
cuous credits. He said, “Well, if we get the bung and the barrel 
back we are even anyhow.” The other extreme is a man I have 
in mind who told me his goods were sold on such a close margin 
that after sending a man four dun letters and finally receiving a 
check with a deduction of $6.39 he was even. 


Jobber To Be More Loyal 


I just want to say a few words to you about this jobber or 
merchart. He is going to be more loyal to you than he has ever 
been before. He is going to be more loyal because he is being 
taught to be more loyal, and he is going to be more loyal because 
he is going to learn that it is to his best interests to be that way. 
I think the day of the paper distributor becoming a sort of bounder 
on the sea of commerce is over. I think the day when the average 
paper merchant wants to buy a car of paper and takes one of your 
paper directories and writes eight or ten concerns and then sits 
down and figures them out and says, “Send it to Jones,” is over. 
I think the paper merchant has come to realize that he is part and 
parcel of a few mills, at least to so regard himself, and to con- 
sequently work in harmony with them. I think that is the way 
the paper business is going to be conducted in the future, and 
there are many other industries that are being conducted along 
those same lines today. 

It might not be entirely impossible or improbable for a paper 
manufacturer to send one or two of his distributors his price list 
for correction before he sends it out. Of course, you will agree 
such a thing is unheard of now; but it is being done in other in- 
dustries. I talked to a manufacturer one time about that, and 
he said that in many instances the distributors of his product to 
whom he had sent his price list before issuing it, had raised the 
prices on certain commodities, telling him that he was selling them 
entirely too low. Wouldn't that be a wonderful thing in the paper 
business! 





The Consumer of Paper 


I don’t know what else I can say about paper, so I think we 
had better drift to this little insignificant consumer, the fellow who 
individually amounts to absolutely nothing, but collectively—oh, 
what a power he wields! Mr. Consumer spends in just such pro- 
portions as he receives. Let’s be just a little patient with the 
consumer; let’s be liberal with the consumer, because after all he 
makes the conditions that surround us all. When the consumer 
has nothing he buys nothing; when he buys nothing we sell noth- 
ing. Therefore, let’s be fair with the consumer; let’s pay him 
just as liberal wages as we can, but at the same time he must 
understand that he must share his part of the burden of liquida- 
tion just the same as the rest of us, or there never can be any 
normalcy; and railroad tabor as well as all other classes of labor 
must share its part of the burden. 


Pessimism More Restrained 


I was talking to a gentleman this morning, and I asked him 
about the conditions in the paper business. I knew you did not 
care anything about my particular views, but if I could reflect 
the views of ten or fifteen or twenty merchants, it would be all 
that you might expect of me. This gentleman expressed it this 
way: “Business may not be good, but there is a more restrained 
pessimism in existence than there was at any time during this 
year.” I think that expresses it fully. 

In the other room this morning, we had a wonderful talk by 
one of your manufacturers, on the wood pile. We were given to 
understand some of the problems you as manufacturers have to 
contend with, and I think when those distributors of paper left 
that room they felt that it is not only necessary to help you in 
controlling the situations that you are surrounded with, but it is 
absolutely their duty to do it, and when scanning the faces of the 
different boys that were listening to that talk this morning, I 
couldn’t pick out one that didn’t feel that he was part and parcel 
of some of the losses that you have sustained this year. 

I want to say for the distributors of paper that they are with 
you. The conference they had last night I think enlightened some 
of them. It gave them some of the problems you have to contend 
with. We have always been in the habit of looking into the 
mirror of nature and seeing our own reflection without considera- 
tion for the images of others. 

All I can say to you is that no matter what your troubles are, 
1 believe that the National Paper Trade Association members, and 
those that are outside, perhaps, will come to your rescue during 
the year 1922 just as far as is within their power. 


Dr. Baker Speaks at Chicago Rotary Club 


“One hundred and forty tons of paper will be used in the pros- 
perity advertising campaign of the Rotary Clubs of America,” said 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, speaking before the Chicago Rotary Club 
at it meeting during Paper Week. Dr. Baker is a member of the 
New York Rotary Club, which has organized a national prosperity 
advertising campaign on bill boards, for nearly every part of which 
material and services have been contributed. Telling the Chicago 
Rotarians how New York organized the campaign he added: 

“Not alone was the paper contributed by manufacturers, at less 
than cost, but the bill board owners and other participants have 
contributed advertising space and materials worth $1,500,000. The 
campaign will last three months, and 5,000 pounds of ink will be 
used to put out nine slogans on 100,000 bill boards in 8,000 cities, 
towns and villages. The lithographers have given small posters, 
the printing has been done at less than cost, and the entire cam- 
paign has been financed at a cost of $60,000, a large part of which 
is in the cost of shipping the advertising materials to the bill board 
owners who are giving their space and work.” 
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It is a pleasure and privilege to appear before you this morn- 
ing. I can’t help but think of the contrast between this and an 
audience that I addressed in Chicago in 1893, twenty-eight years 
ago during the World’s Fair. The Chicago dealers asked me to 
come up and give them a talk on co-operation. I think we had 
fourteen members present that night. A few days later, Mr. Butler 
and myself at luncheon together talked over the situation, and 
from that talk emanated a call for a joint meeting of the manu- 
facturers and dealers at the Congress Hotel. The call was signed 
by Billy Gilbert, representing the manufacturers, and myself repre- 
senting the dealers. We had about seventy-five men present; a 
fine lot they were, too. A good many of them had very little in 
common with each other, but we had a very good dinner with 
some pleasantries; but when we got down to the business of 
organizing a Western Paper Trade Association, taking in both the 
manufacturers and the dealers, everything froze up. The manu- 
facturers were afraid of us. The next morning, twenty-five or 
twenty-six of us chartered a tally-ho and started from the Con- 
gress Hotel; we went down to South Chicago to a roadhouse, and 
there organized the Western Paper Dealers Association out 
of which grew a cluster of associations, the Central States, the 
Northwest, and so on, all culminating in the organization of the 
National Paper Trade Association in 1903. The following year 
I was President of the National, the Western and the Central 
States. That was a pretty busy time, but this gathering here is 
full compensation for all the sleepless nights that I put into that 
work. I did more work in traveling for a year then in the in- 
terests of the Association than I did in my individual business. 


An Atmosphere of Inspiration 


When we come together. this morning, as we do, it certainly is 
an inspiration to hear and feel the atmosphere that exists in 
this room between the manufacturers and the dealers. We have 
just begun in this work. It has passed from the old guards to 
a younger, stronger, more vigorous bunch. I want to tell you 
that I look forward to great work from both the National Paper 
Trade Association.and the American Faper and Pulp Association. 
It has been my pleasure to attend meetings of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association for fully twenty-five years. I know it went 
back to the old days at Saratoga Springs. I never missed a 
meeting when I was in this country. It is always a pleasure to 
be with you, especially in the last few years. During the stress 
of war and now during reconstruction it is splendid the way we 
have worked together, the co-operation that we as merchants have 
had from the manufacturers. There is an entirely different atmo- 
sphere everywhere we go now, and the manufacturers meet together 
happily with confidence, and the merchants do the same. Talk 
about exchanging confidences in the old days—why, they would 
scarcely speak to each other. 

It is fine to see manufacturers and merchants coming together 
as we are here today to consider what is best for all. It is the 
manufacturer’s business to make paper and the merchant’s fare to 
sell it. One is as essential as the other. Neither can prosper 
at the expense of the other, for they are interdependent, and the 
closer the co-operation between them the greater the success of 
hoth. 

Selling Direct 

Once in a while a manufacturer tries selling direct all or in 
part, but he rarely gets away with it, and never excepting in 
cases of monopoly, and this is more difficult every year. This 
relates to general trade as well as our own trade. 

It has been said that on an average it takes just three years 
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for those who try, to get back to the merchants of distribution. 
It takes a different mind, an entirely different organization, to 
make than it does to sell paper. Besides, a mill can only make 
to advantage one kind of paper, while the merchant must carry 
stock from hundreds of mills to properly care for the needs of 
his customers. I think the manufacturer does not fully appreciate 
the service to both mill and customer that the merchant renders. 
His great warehouse enables the mill to have its products always 
within the easy reach of the consumer who is greatly benefited in 
turn by drawing quickly from the merchant his entire require- 
ments from one source, saving time and expense. 

There has grown up a bad practice, both manufacturers and 
merchants being at fault, in making cut prices on direct sales as 
against the merchant’s stock which should be favored rather be- 
cause the great expense of warehousing, storage and handling 
charges enters in. The manufacturer is greatly benefited by having 
his product on hand at a point of distribution without cost to 
him, and the consumer as well is benefited by having the stock 
from which he can draw his small needs promptly, so that the 
merchant should get credit and compensation for this service. 


Market Conditions Improving 


As to market conditions, I think we all feel the quickening 
pulse, and I trust we may soon realize an upward movement in 
increased demand and fuller time in the operation of the fac- 
tories in all lines. It must be general before there is much im- 
petus felt in the paper trade, which is more generally touched by 
other industries than any other commodity. 

We are still on a high level of prices, but enough has been 
gained in revision to make it possible for further revisions to 
come gradually that no one may be hurt. Therefore, I plead with 
you manufacturers and merchants to maintain a high standard of 
ethics to the end that all may land safely on solid ground. Cer- 
tainly no country ever held such a wealth of resources as this 
country does today. All we need is faith and courage, with vision 
to go ahead, and we are on the way. We could go much faster 
if Congress would give proper relief from excessive taxation and 
oil the wheels of commerce by paying what is due the railroads, 
enabling them to secure better equipment and reduce freight rates 
and passenger fares. As soon as this is done you will again see 
salesmen on the road selling merchandise, taxing the capacity of 
the roads that carry the freight, the wheels will be set in motion 
and it will increase the net earnings of the roads, and the pros- 
perity of all the people will follow, for the transportation system 
touches every fiber of commerce throughout the land. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of every one of us to wield all the influence we 
can command to the end that Congress in both branches is made 
to see and act upon these urgent needs, transcending, as they do, 
all other matters in importance at this time. 


Recovery Necessarily Slow 


Every one knows we are passing through the greatest depres- 
sion in industry of all times, and the recovery must necessarily be 
slow, but every day brings us nearer the revival. Remember, we 
have been on the downward path for eighteen months and if, as 
I believe we are, we are starting upward, we will do well to 
reach a reestablished prosperity in two or three years, but it will 
be a pleasant road if all work together in the upbuilding, and 
we must do that to succeed. 

Our greatest hope is in the fact that many fallacies are being 
dropped and an era of wild extravagance is being cured by the 
hard times, and just as surely will patience and work—hard work 
—in time cure the hard times and restore prosperity to the whole 
country. 
























































































































































































































































It seemed to me that after you had had the name Thomas E. 
Donnelley thrust down your throats for about six months, you 
would have seen or heard about all you want of him, and I con- 
sider it a great compliment both to Mr. Wilson and myself that 
you should be willing to stand something more. I have accepted 
this invitation with a good deal of pleasure, because I thought 
anything else was an ingratitude in the face of the universal 
courtesy and sacrifice which was offered to Mr. Wilson and me 
and our associates in Washington during those six trying months. 
I also accept with pleasure because I want again to renew those 
many pleasant friendships which were so abruptly interrupted 
by the armistice. 

What I have to say today will have to be said from the stand- 
point of a printer who, of course, is interested only in a limited 
amount of the products of the paper industry. That is news, book 
papers, writing papers, cover papers, and some cardboards or bristol 
boards, whatever that may be. 

Our two industries, that is printing and what you might call the 
fine paper industry, are so intimately mixed up that it seems to 
me anything that spells prosperity or lack of prosperity to one, 
of course must affect the other. I suppose that of these papers 
which I mentioned, fully ninety-five per cent. of them go through 
the printer’s hands at one time or another. 


Conditions Improving 


I have this message that I would like to say, and that is that 
no matter what the business conditions of this country—meaning 
the general business conditions—are to be in the near future, 
whether they are to be good, fair, indifferent or bad, as I see it 
the conditions in the paper business and the printing business should 
be a little better. In other words, if the tonnage of paper repre- 
sents ten per cent. of the tonnage of all industry as it has in 
the past, I think that in the future it will represent eleven or 
twelve per cent., so that no matter what the country does, I think 
you gentlemen will fare a little better than the average, and I 
base this upon this analysis: the only good thing that I have 
ever heard come out of the excess profits tax, which to my 
opinion is not a tax on excess profits but a tax on brains, energy 
and enterprise, was the fact that it induced, during this year and 
a half of deflation, a great many people to advertise who never 
advertised before, on the theory that the government was paying 
forty per cent. of the bill. As a result of that, a great many 
of these people who advertise in this broadhanded way, who had 
never advertised before, discovered that advertising paid, and they 
are now permanently in the market; they are permanent adver- 
tisers; so we have those added to the consumers of paper. 

Also, during the last four or five years, the printing business 
in its manner of marketing its products has undergone a great 
change, especially the job printing. Before that, we were simply 
the executors of an order. Our customers would bring us some- 
thing to print, and while we were consulted with perhaps on the 
paper to be used and the style of type and so forth, we were 
just the executors of an order, the same as a contractor when he 
builds a building upon plans and specifications submitted by an 
architect. 

Putting in the Sales Punch 

Four or five years ago, we began to realize that it was very 
much better for us if we took an interest in what we printed 
as well as how we printed it. In other words, we tried to put 
a sales punch into the matter we produced, and as a result of 
that propaganda, or at least of that theory of doing business, there 
has been built up in the last two or three years an organization 
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of direct mail advertisers, which in two years has increased from 
a handful of men until at the last convention they had over 1,800 
people who were signed and registered attendants. 

Pretty nearly all large printing offices have now what they call 
a service department. We not only try to improve the matter 
which our customers bring to us, but we go out and try to get 
our customers to undertake advertising campaigns which they have 
not planned, so there is another increase in the use of paper. 

I also think that we are going into a period of very competitive 
selling. We know that the facilities for manufacturing in this 
country are far beyond the public demand now, and everybody 
who has anything to sell is going to sell hard. There was a 
slogan in Chicago, put out by one of our Chicago newspapers, 
which read, “The year 1921 will reward fighters.” I think the 
next ten years will reward fighters, and I think we are going to 
fight pretty hard for business. ; 

With the increased drive to get the business there is, and with 
the fact that large corporations and merchants and manufacturers 
have come to realize more fully than they did before the value 
of advertising, and the fact that the printers are constantly pushing 
this advertising, I have come to the conclusion that no matter 
what the conditions of printing are, the printers and the paper 
people necessarily are going to more than share their former part. 


Lowering Prices 


Now I am going to inject here a little bit of pessimism. I am 
going to do it in self-defense, because if I don’t I know that to- 
morrow morning we are going to receive from every person we 
buy paper from, a ten or twenty per cent. advance. 

We have heard a good deal of these cycles. I am not attempt- 
ing to be a Babson or a Brookmayer or a System, but I would 
like to make this statement: that we are on the beginning of a 
long slide of lowering prices. I think the tonnage may keep up, 
but if I analyze things correctly we have had the bump of coming 
down from these greatly inflated prices and now we are on a 
slide that I believe is going to last for ten, fifteen or twenty 
years. 

I came into the business in ’89, and I remember that from then 
until 96, every time we renewed a contract for paper we were 
always able to buy it a little cheaper. That process had been 
going along, I understand, from some time in the late sixties, and 
I think that we are in the beginning of such a slide now. It means 
that we have got to liquidate our extravagances in labor, in man- 
agement—I won't say in profits because I think some of us have 
not been making so much profits the last year. But we have 
all got our ideas of profits a good deal higher than they ever were 
before, and I think a good deal higher than we are going to be 
able to maintain. 

During this war and during the period after the war, we had 
a cycle in which the cost of living would go up; then we would 
increase the wages; then they would put up the cost of living 
again and up would go the wages again. We were going up 
in a spiral. We are on the reverse of that spiral now, but it is 
going to be a much more difficult problem to get things reduced. 
The cost of living has gone down, and most of us who are not 
tied up with unions have been able to reduce our wages somewhat, 
but we have to be conservative in it. In the first place it is 
not fair to ask a man who has been living on a certain scale all 
of a sudden to throw that scale to the winds and really live very 
much lower. We have got to bring it gradually. I presume in 
six months or so there will be a further reduction in wages, and 
then there will be another shaving off in prices, and it seems to 
me it is going to take some ten, fifteen or twenty years to do that. 


In our own business our wages doubled. I feel it is going to 
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take several years before we get our wages liquidated down to 
a reasonable rate. We have got to liquidate them, as I see it, 
because we have got to get industry in this country adjusted, and 
we are all out of adjustment now. 

The one person in this country who has liquidated one hun- 
dred per cent, is the farmer. The farmer today is not getting 
as big a price for his product as he got in 1914. We must realize 
that the whole basis of our prosperity is our crops, and we cannot 
have a material part of our people down to the basis of 1914 
and still buying products from the city people who are on the 
basis of 1920. It can’t be done. Of course, people may say prices 
of farm products will come up and it will be adjusted. Prices of 
farm products are not settled by local markets; they are settled 
by the world market, and if anybody has any hopes that the 
world market is going to materially boost prices in the next ten 
or fifteen years, he and I differ very much. We have got to 
liquidate, as I say, our whole system of industry so that the 
farmer and the city producer will be in equilibrium. 

This is not all going to come out of labor. It has to come 
also out of management. There isn’t anybody in this room who, 
during those periods of 1919 and 1920, didn’t accumulate in his 
factory a lot of extravagant methods and extravagant organiza- 
tion which these present times and the times in the future cannot 
stand. As I see it, that manufacturer is going to be wise who 
can cut his expenses and whittle down his organization and do 
this in anticipation of the time rather than after. 

So much for conditions in the trade. I realize that my judg- 
ment is no better than anybody’s else’s guess. I would like to 
say, however, something concerning the affiliations between the 
printer and the merchant and the manufacturer. I think we are 
going into this long period of declining prices very much better 
organized than we ever were before, because you have your 
splendid organizations, the merchants have their splendid organiza- 
tions, and we have a very remarkable organization of over 5,000 
members of all the important printing concerns of the country. 
By co-operation I can see that a great many things which before 
were left to haphazard can now be arranged and a great many 
things which have been unfair in competition may be eliminated. 


Standardization 


I would like to speak of some of these things which we hope 
to accomplish by co-operation. The first is that of standardization. 
The United Typothete of America have several committees on 
standardization, and they have now employed a secretary who will 
give his entire time to this work. Of course, the greatest thing 
in standardization in the paper industry was accomplished by the 
paper manufacturers themselves when they went to the substance 
number. I don’t think any standardization can ever accomplish what 
that has accomplished for the industry. Standardization is only 
useful if it accomplishes a purpose, and it is dangerous if it takes 
out the initiative that is always inherent in a man who is trying 
to make progress. In other words, if we standardize things so 
that it is almost impossible for a man with invention or initiative 
to break over that standard, really we are putting a noose around 
our own necks. 

There is the question of standardization of sizes. Of course, 
you have accomplished through the Typothete a most remarkable 
case of that in standardization of sizes of covers. I noticed some 
reports in one of the trade journals the other day, showing that 
two years ago it took a certain manufacturer eight different sizes 
to market sixty-six per cent. of his product, while recently, through 
these two new sizes, he is marketing eighty-five per cent. That 
must have meant very much better manufacturing conditions. 

The question of reducing the number of sizes in stock and the 
number of weights is a question that cannot be handled arbi- 
trarily; it must be done after a great deal of study. 

The committees of the three organizations, at least of the mer- 
chants and the printers, must get together and get data from all 
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the principal merchants in the country and from all the principal 
printers, and find out what sizes and what weights they use, and 
in what quantities, to see if we cannot reduce the number of 
sizes carried in stock. I can appreciate that what would be a 
stock size in Chicago would not be a stock size in New York or 
a stock size in San Francisco. That is a matter for a great deal 
of study, but I think it is of a great deal of importance, and if 
you people will co-operate the way I hope you will, I think within 
a year we will at least get somewhere on that problem. 


The Hypotenuse Oblong 

In connection with the question of sizes, I would just like to 
interject a few remarks upon a new size which is being promul- 
gated very enthusiastically, called the hypotenuse oblong. Some 
German savant conceived the idea that he would make the pro- 
portions of a sheet of paper such that every time it was folded 
these proportions would always be retained and the whole question 
of sizes would be solved. That proportion is 706 to 1,000. The 
whole argument is that if you have a page one size and you 
fold it again, you get the same proportions. I realize the Ger- 
mans are great scientists, but when it comes to art they are rotten, 
because it is exactly what they don’t want when they reduce 
sizes to keep the same proportions. Now a 9x12 is a very hand- 
some size for a quarter, but if you fold it to 6x9 where the pro- 
portions instead of being three to four are two to three, the 6x9 
is a very much better size than if it had been 634x9. 

There are various tastes in the printing business just as there 
are in art and architecture. For 500 years the best minds in the 
printing business, even before the invention of printing the best 
minds in the bookmaking business, have studied over the question 
of proportions of sizes, and anybody who has any knowledge of or 
is familiar with printing realizes that the small book you want 
long and narrow, and as you increase the size you want it wider. 
It is just as ridiculous for some German geometrician to say 
that the sizes of all printing should conform to some formula that 
he works out as to say that the magnificent and beautiful propor- 
tions of the girth in columns should all be changed because some 
engineer has some mathematical theory that they should be 
different. 

I just make this remark because I am afraid that somebody at 
some time will approach one of your associations and you will 
adopt the hypotenuse oblong basis without giving it thorough 
study. I am not saying it is not correct, but I think it is a 
question that deserves a good deal of further consideration. 


Standardizing Weights 

The question of weights is something which I think should be 
standardized. Of course, there is no reason in the world why we 
should retain the ream. I think everybody is agreed on that. 
In England they are trying to adopt the metric system. They 
are going to sell paper in thousand sheets, and the substance num- 
bers there are to be the number of grams in a square meter of 
paper. I can readily realize why England is so interested in the 
metric system, because a large proportion of England’s product 
has to be marketed abroad and they are constantly coming in com- 
petition with the papers from Sweden and Germany. But the 
trouble about the English system is that the substance number 
has no designation, it has no connection with the weights in 
pounds of the paper which they sell. I am not sure that the decimal 
system, which Mr. Wilson and I have been so interested in, is 
correct. Certainly if we are going to stay in domestic business, 
(and I don’t see much chance of foreign business out of the 
United States for some time) it would be much simpler than any 
other system I know of. But that is another thing on which 
we want co-operation between the manufacturers and the dealers 
and ourselves. 

The Question of Definition 

There is another question which we have got to take up, and 

that is the question of definition. The definition of the paper 
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business is the most indefinite thing that I know of. I would like 
to have somebody here rise and tell me what a No. 1 enamel is, 
and when he tells me I would like to have him deliver that goods 
every time I buy a No. 1 enamel from him. There are so 
many questions of definition which mean one thing to the manu- 
facturer, another thing to the merchant, and another thing to the 
printer, that by cooperation we could clear up. 


Private Brands 


Then I would like to say just a few words on the question of 
private brands. I know I am treading on dangerous ground when 
I talk on private brands. I know the merchant feels that if he 
has adopted, say, the Caxton brand of coated paper and has 
advertised it and sold it, that is his private possession and he 
has a right to do with it anything he wants. But let us take, for 
instance, the case of the Caxton brand of No. 1 enamel which 
is sold by Smith-Jones & Company and manufactured by Mill No. 
1 in Kalamazoo. We have used that brand of paper for two 
or three years; it has been extremely satisfactory, prints well, and 
on the basis of our past experience we go to a customer and sell 
him a large order using this brand and putting this paper in as 
our sample and the quality of work which we are going to per- 
form. For some reason or other between the time of our last 
order and our new order, Smith-Jones & Co. and Mill No. 1 in 
Kalamazoo have had a falling out and they transfer the making 
of that paper from Mill No. 1 to Mill No. 2. You gentlemen 
all know that two mills don’t make the same kind of paper; they 
certainly don’t print the same. We got that paper in here and 
we have an entirely different article. I say that we have a perfect 
right to demand from the jobbers that if they establish a private 
brand we should be guaranteed that that paper will be continued 
the same as heretofore and if there is any change in the manu- 
facturing conditions we should be notified so we could be covered 
in our contracts. 

Building Up Good Will 

That brings up another question, and that is the desire of so 
many of the merchants to hide where the paper is made. I am 
surely surprised that the manufacturers stand for that. I wouldn't, 
because if anything in our business is valuable it is a built-up 
reputation. Our own firm will not print for a middle man be- 
cause we say in printing for a middle man we make no goodwill. 
We won't print for the government of the United States because 
we say that in printing for the government of the United States 
we make no good-will. In other words, we don’t want to do 
business with anybody where there is not the opportunity of giving 


a good service at a satisfactory price, building up some good-will 
for future orders. 


Technicalities of Paper Making 


We printers don’t know much about the technicalities of making 
paper, but I will say that we know a great deal more about it than 
the paper people know about the technicalities of printing. You 
know a paper manufacturer and a paper merchant think that every- 
thing that they make prints and that paper must have everything 
but printing qualities. The technical problems of a printing office 
are extremely irritating, and we have never had any help from 
the mills unless we went out and dug it out for ourselves. 

We run some rotary presses. We just hate to take on paper 
from a new mill because we know it is a two years’ job to train 
that mill how to make paper and how to do up paper. In our 
largest contract that we had some years ago, we got in a small 
run of paper from an old established firm or mill, through some 
reason or other. This was an eastern mill. Immediately our 
press room superintendent came up and said, “Can’t you give 
us that paper all the time? We can print more on that than 
we can the other.” The next time the order came we divided it 
between the eastern mill and the present contractor and made a 
test, and we found that the product off the paper coming from 








the eastern mill was sixteen per cent. more than off the western, 
and we gave the contract, not on the basis of the looks of the 
paper but on the fact that we could print it, to the eastern mill. 
It was only then that this western mill realized there was such 
a thing as the problem of winding, and that what we were talking 
about was not just simply kicks, and then they began to get wise 
and after two or three years they were able to get back into the 
market and get back into our good graces. 

I know of another case where we refused to take paper for 
several years from a mill because they were constantly shipping 
in to us paper with short sheets. The salesman said, “Let the 
feeder put them out,” but in a modern printing office we run our 
presses with automatic feeders and it means that we must stop 
the press or, worse, get the sheet on the rollers. Nobody who 
is competing in this market can afford to run paper that is not 
properly packed. 

Need for Co-operation 


I am only naming these to try to emphasize to you the neces- 
sity for our getting closer together on the technical problems. 
We had been buying for some years a certain grade of coated 
paper from a certain mill, and we were constantly having printing 
troubles. We would get an ink which we thought would run 
perfectly on that paper, and it would run for a few months and 
the new order would come in and we would have the whole 
trouble over again. It sometimes takes two or three days at 
a cost of from $25.00 to $75.00 to find inks to go on certain papers. 
I sent our chemist up to that mill, and this is what he found: 
that in making the coating or in mixing the coating, there were 
three chemicals they could use interchangeably for the same pur- 
pose, and this mill was in the habit of buying that chemical at 
that time which was the lowest. It made a beautiful looking 
paper but every one of those chemicals had an entirely different 
affinity for ink. The superintendent at the mill said, “It is the 
first time I ever knew it made any difference whatsoever,” and 
I suppose there were hundreds of printers around the country 
cursing that mill out about that very thing. 

We have a lithographing department. We put a job on with 
paper that we have been using for a long time from a certain 
mill, and after five or six hundred impressions the transfer was 
gone. Our foreman came down and said, “There is acid in the 
paper.” The paper salesman said there could be no such thing, 
the paper maker or merchant said there could be no such thing, 
but several months afterwards the superintendent of that mill was 
down on some other troubles, and he admitted that they had 
used more alum in that paper at that time than they did before, 
and they didn’t suppose that it made any difference whatsoever. 


The Paper Salesman 

I don’t know that this is the place to say it, but I would like 
to say a word about the paper salesman. The paper salesman 
is an awfully nice fellow. No matter how grouchy you are, he 
always has a smile. He is willing to run his legs off to get you 
samples or get you paper for a dummy or something else. He will 
give you all the lunches your digestion and your self-respect will 
permit. He is a good golfer; he will take you out and play golf 
and let you win, but when it comes to selling paper on the merits 
of that paper as a printing proposition, he simply knows nothing 
about it whatsoever. It is a nice thing to do business on per- 
sonality, but I would like to say, for heaven’s sakes get your 
paper people to understand printing problems. If you as a paper 
maker or merchant say a paper will print well, your salesman 
can go out and get a sample some other printer printed on it, 
but he has no idea of the difficulties that that other poor fellow 
had. If you are going to sell to the printer and are going to be 
helpful to him, try to understand his problems and when you sell 
him the paper don’t sell him paper full of alum or paper with a 
lot of short sheets or things of that kind. Try and sell a paper 
that will go through our presses rapidly and well. 
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[FROM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. ] 

Cuicaco, November 7, 1921—One of the first big meetings of 
the Annual Fall Business Conference of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association at the Drake Hotel was that of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry in its semi-annual meeting, 
Tuesday, November 1, which brought out an unusually large and 
enthusiastic attendance of members. Promptly at 11 o’clock the 
meeting was called to order by President H. H. Reynolds in the 
Grill Room of the hotel, and from the moment the genial repre- 
sentative of the B. D. Rising Paper Company began his opening 
address until the last wail of the saxophone in the orchestra that 
furnished the music for George K. Gibson’s the dansant, there was 
something doing every minute for mind and body as well as soul. 


Mr. Reynolds Outlines Association Work 

In his opening remarks, in which President Reynolds outlined the 
present work of the association, its aims and future, he took oc- 
casion to compliment the organization on the scope and purpose of 
the Bulletin, which is being published for the members under the 
editorial guidance of Dr. Hugh P, Baker, executive secretary of 
the American Pulp and Paper Association, who is also secretary 
and treasurer of the Salesmen’s Association. 

As soon as the routine business of the morning was disposed of, 
during which it might be mentioned in passing an exceedingly 
gratifying number of new membership applications, “with check 
attached,” was accepted, those present settled down to the mental 
feast of the morning session—the address of Dr. George Craig 
Stewart, rector of St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, on the subject 
of “Ideals.” Dr. Stewart is one of the most prominent and force- 
ful orators in the Episcopal Church and is no stranger to men in 
the paper industry, having addressed the Salesmen’s Association 
at one of its former gatherings in New York City. 


Dr. Stewart Speaks 


In introducing Dr. Stewart, President Reynolds took occasion 
to pay tribute to men who fight for ideals with ultimate success, 
calling attention to the splendid career of that great American 
citizen and idealist of a former generation, Carl Schurz, pioneer 
of civil service reform, who loved to think of ideals “as stars which 
we cannot grasp in our hands but which great men and good have 
ever taken for their guides to lead them across the seas to their 
destined haven.” 

At the close of Dr, Stewart’s address President Reynolds spied 
Geo, W. Sisson, Jr., just as the latter was leaving the meeting 
and called upon him for “just a word or two.” Mr, Sisson 
responded in a pleasing and humorous vein, reminding his hearers 
that he had “too much common sense to keep them longer from 
paying tribute to their stomachs, of which the Doctor has just 
told us Plato spoke so knowingly some years ago.” 


Enjoyable Luncheon 


Immediately following the morning session of the Salesmen’s 
Association, the members and guests sat down to luncheon at small 
tables in intimate and comfortable groups. At the guests’ and 
speakers’ table sat Dr. Baker, Alexander Thomson of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Robert H. Butterworth, their Chicago sales 
manager; Robert Haupt, regional vice-president of the Salesmen’s 
Association for the Miami Valley; Mr. Logan, of the U. S. 
Envelope Company; President Reynolds, R. S, Kellogg of the 
News Print Bureau, J. L. Fearing of the International Paper Com- 
pany, regional vice-president for the West; Mr. Lichtenstein of 
the First National Bank, Chicago; Mr. Hussey, International Paper 


Company, regional vice-president for the East, and Dr. George 
Craig Stewart, 
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Luncheon over, President Reynolds in a few well chosen words 
introduced the first speaker, Mr. Lichtenstein of the First National 
Pank, Chicago, who spoke most interestingly on the financial con- 
ditions in Europe in reference to this country’s export business 
and the different ways in which it is possible to meet the extraor- 
dinary conditions now found abroad. 

Following Mr. Lichtenstein’s address, at his own suggestion and 
upon invitation from President Reynolds, several of those present 
asked questions relating to the subject under discussion, which Mr. 
Lichtenstein promptly answered with great clearness, 

The next speaker was Mr. R. S. Kellogg of the News Print 
Service Bureau, who needed “no introduction to paper men on 
occasions like this.” 


Mr. Gibson in Charge of Entertainment 

Just at the close of the afternoon session, George K. Gibson, 
genial steam engine for the whole day’s work, whose untiring 
efforts carried the day’s session to a Garrison finish, was called 
upon to make a few remarks. After paying a splendid tribute to 
the work of President Reynolds, Mr. Gibson announced that the 
committee on arrangements had planned to have Jim Caldwell’s 
Northwestern University orchestra of seven pieces furnish music 
for the dansant to follow, as soon as the room could be put in 
shape for dancing. All the ladies who were in attendance at the 
convention had been asked to come in for tea, and to make sure 
that there would not be any shortage, he said he had “asked a few 
of our wives and sweethearts and some of the other fellows’ 
sweethearts to come in and join us in a social hour or two in 
sweet communion with our souls—which Dr. Stewart has told 
us is so necessary for mind and body.” 

And from then on till the dusk of Lake Michigan began to creep 
into the cloistered windows of the cathedral-like Grill Room, 
where the day’s work and play was held, nothing was heard but 
praise for Gibson and the “Gibson girls.” 


Woodlands Section Meets 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, November 7, 1921—The Woodlands Section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association held its Fall meeting 
Wednesday afternoon, November 2, at the Drake Hotel, C. W. 
Hurtubis presiding. The following topics were discussed at the 
meeting by numerous prominent men connected with the industry: 

1, Advisability of peeling Minnesota pulpwood. 

2. The commercial value of reforestation. 

3. Laws regarding the cutting of State-owned Lake State forests, 

4. Woods wages and conditions of employment. 

5. Drainage areas adjoining pulpwood districts of the Great 
Lakes, 

6. Shrinkage in volume between rough and peeled pulpwood. 

7. Motor transportation in logging operations. 

8. Conversion ‘factors—board measure to cords, 

9. Application of forestry methods to pulpwood operations, 

10. Minimum silvicultural requirements—(U. S. Forest Service). 

11. Current pulpwood input and costs. 

12. Top wastage by cutting 16 ft. logs. 

13. Volume tables for spruce and balsam. 

14. Trade Customs for the purchase and sale of pulpwood. 


Graham Paper Co. in New Quarters 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Denver, Colo., November 5, 1921.—The Graham Paper Company 
is now located in its new quarters at 1625-31 Blake Street, where 


the firm has additional room and added conveniences for the con- 
duct of its business. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































When we speak about the news print industry, we always speak 
about it in this country at least in an international sense, that is, 
a North American sense, because the news print industry is not 
an industry in the United States alone; it is an industry in the 
United States and Canada combined, very largely produced by 
common capital and very largely going to common market. So 
we have to regard it as a North American industry and not par- 
ticularly a United States industry. 

I have recently been doing some checking up to see what the 
capacity of that industry is in North America, and I find that since 
February, 1920, there have been added to the North American news 
print industry, new machines having a capacity of a thousand tons 
of news print daily when run at the speeds for which they are 
designed, which is a pretty heavy addition in capacity. The present 
rated capacity of the news print industry is approximately 8,500 tons 
daily, about 5,000 tons in the United States and nearly 3,500 tons 
in Canada. Were all these machines to run at 90 per cent of their 
rated capacity for three hundred days, or a working year, they 
would produce approximately 2,400,000 tons of news print paper, 
and 2,400,000 was the quantity produced in the United States and 
Canada in the year 1920, but that included probably 80,000 tons 
made by machines that ordinarily are not operated upon news 
print; they are so-called marginal machines that run on news 
print when it pays and run on wrapping paper and other things 
when they pay better. So we have today in North America a 
capacity of 2,400,000 tons a year of total prints, providing these 
machines ran for three hundred days at 90 or 95 per cent capacity, 
which is pretty high operating capacity. That is about the situation 
we have reached, as far as we can see, in the maximum capacity 
of the news print industry in the United States for several years 
to come. 

This addition of a thousand tons a day in less than two years 
has been plenty. Anybody who is familiar with the news print 
industry knows that, and there is no particular inducement today 
to present news print manufacturers or prospective news print 
manufacturers to put in more new machines. For some little time 
to come, I think we are up as high in producing capacity in North 
America as we are likely to get. 


Record of the First Nine Months 


We always have to use measuring sticks, and the favorite meas- 
uring stick that most of us can grasp more or less is what we are 
doing this year compared with what we did last year or some other 
year. So far, and by so far I mean the first nine months of 1921, 
we have produced in the United States and Canada, seventeen per 
cent less news print paper than was produced in the first nine 
months of 1920, and judging by tendencies our total production of 
news print paper in the year 1921 will be close to 2,000,000, possibly 
a little over that, and 2,000,000 tons was the approximate produc- 
tion of the industry in the years 1917 and 1918, or, in other words, 
we have produced materially less than we did in the years 1919 
and 1920. As I said, so far this year it has been 17 per cent less, 
and nine months of the year furnish a pretty fair measuring stick 
for what the probable twelve months’ production will be. 


Decrease Consumption of Only Four Per Cent 


On the other hand, there has not been a decrease in news print 
consumption in any such proportion as there has been in production. 
That is a question that I want to give you a few mote statistics 
upon. I was very much surprised when we got the figures together 
yesterday, to find out that the decrease in total consumption of 
standard news print in the United States so far this year has been 





*Delivered at the annual Fall meeting of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Indistry, Drake Hotel, Chicago, November 1, 1921. 
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only 4 per cent less than the consumption in the first nine months 
of 1920, and that is a very much better figure than once upon a 
time I anticipated. I thought last spring that news print consump- 
tion this year might run possible 10 per cent less than it did last 
year, but the actual fact is that for the first nine months of this 
year the consumption of standard news prints paper, so far as we 
can determine and we can determine it fairly well, has been only 
4 per cent less than it was in the first nine months of 1920, and 1920 
was the biggest consumption ever seen. That is based upon taking 
the shipments from the mills in the United States, adding to the 
imports, subtracting the exports, which have been almost nothing, 
and then taking into consideration the increase and decrease in 
publishers’ stocks as reported. That figure checks in very closely 
with the remark Mr. Lichtenstein made about the small percentage 
of any commodity required to swing a market. We know what 
happened starting in the fall of 1919 and running into about this 
time last year in the news print market. It was a runaway market 
and the publishers were all hollering that there wasn’t paper 
enough being produced, and when we wound up the year of 192v 
we found there had been an increase of 10 per cent in production 
over the previous year and an increase of only 5 per cent in con- 
sumption, The runaway year of 1920 was caused by an increase 
of 5 per cent in consumption over the previous year and a general 
scare that there was not going to be enough. What has happened 
this year has been brought about by a decrease of 4 per cent in 
consumption; or, in* other words, there is no question at all that 
4 or 5 per cent excess or under supply of a commodity will bear 
or bull a market at any time. I think this very clearly demonstrates 
that, so we ought to try to keep our heads and not get too much 
scared by some of the things that we read and some of the things 
that people try to make us believe, because, after all, the total 
quantity has not been large. 


Imports of News Print 

The imports of overseas news print paper during the past twelve 
months have been, in rourid numbers, 120,000 tons, and 120,000 tons, 
as you see, amount to exactly 5 per cent of our possible 2,400,000 
tons yearly capacity here, so that the imports of overseas paper in 
the past twelve months have been only 5 per cent of the producing 
capacity of the industry here today.¢ That is all it has amounted to. 
There has been a tremendous hullabaloo about it, and there is no 
question but what it has had a very damaging effect, but that is 
all it comes to in the iast analysis. 

Of that 5 per cent, or 120,000 pounds, that has come in during 
the past twelve months, just about one-half has come from Ger- 
many. We were told by publishers’ agents a year ago, for in- 
stance, who had been abroad for the purpose of contracting for 
foreign paper and coming back here and telling us about it and 
trying to bear our market in consequence, that Germany could 
send us 100,000 tons, or even 110,000 tons a month of news print 
paper, but she has not sent half that. That shows again that we 
should not always believe all we are told. 

The balance of the 120,000 tons has come chiefly from Sweden 
and Norway and Finland. We have also had pretty fairly heavy 
importations of pulp, both ground wood and sulphite, but the im- 
portations of ground wood in the United States for the past twelve 
months from overseas have been only about 48,000 or 49,000 tons. 
The importations of sulphite from overseas in the past twelve 
months have been in the neighborhood of 100,000 tons, and those 


are rather small proportions of our capacity to produce ground 
wood and sulphite here. 


News Print from Germany 
The total amount of news print paper that has come in from 
Germany in the past twelve months has been less than two and a 
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half per cent of the producing capacity of our own country, But it 
is. this continual offering of the German paper at prices below 
any possible cost of production in this country, that has been 
making the trouble. The offers have been spread broadcast through- 
out the United States, and publishers and publishers’ agents claim 
that for the last two months they have had a standing offer of 
10,000 tons a month of German paper at two and a half cents a 
pound, laid down in New York. I don’t know that anybody has 
bought it, but that has been going and going and going and rolling 
up like a snowball. If Germany chooses, she can put paper over 
here at $40 a ton and still not lose any money on it. The point 
of that is that it must not be paid too much attention to. If 
somebody wants to go and buy that, let him buy it and get his fill 
of it, because there is no possibility of any manufacturer in the 
United States and Canada meeting a price that can be made under 
those conditions, 

I checked up with some first-hand information that I got from 
Terlin a few days ago for the period ending September 30, and 
the domestic price in Germany of news grade of sulphite and 
that is a price fixed by the German pulp manufacturers through 
their associations, because they have associations that fix prices 
and enforce them, for the period ending September 30 was 310 
marks per hundred kelos. A kelos is two and two-tenths pounds. 
At the present time a German mark is worth about six-tenths of a 
cent in our money. The price fixed on groundwood at the same time 
was 200 marks per hundred kelas. Translated into the equivalent 
of our money today, that meant a price for sulphite of approxi- 
mately $17 per ton and a price for ground wood of approximately 
$11 per ton. So that if the German news print manufacturer takes 
his sulphite at an equivalent of $17 per ton and his ground wood 
at an equivalent of $11 per ton and makes it into paper with labor 
that is about the equivalent of one-tenth of what our paper making 
labor is paid, you can see where there is the possibility of com- 
peting in an overseas market with:them. It simply can’t be done. 


The Matter of Freight Rates 


Added to that situation is the freight. I have been getting to- 
gether a little information upon freight rates, and it shows up 
rather interestingly. Bob Houk knows, for instance, that if they 
wished to ship paper from Espanola down to New York, it would 
cost them $10.50 for a 2,000-pound ton. If they wished to ship 
it from Philadelphia, it would cost them $11.60, but if the importer 
wished to bring paper from Hamburg to New York, he could bring 
it for $3.64 a ton, and he is bringing it to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more and Boston for the same price. If they wished to ship paper 
from Glens Falls to New York, a little more than the distance from 
Albany to New York, it would cost $5.60 a ton for news print, or 
almost $2 more than to bring it from Hamburg to New York. 
That is one of the things that the industry has to face. 


No Paper Made in Alaska 


We have had a great many things put out by the publishers in the 
last two years about the perfectly wonderful things that are 
going to happen when they build up the great industry of making 
paper in Alaska, and how all the East is going to be supplied from 
the unlimited forests in Alaska. As far as publishers know, there 
has been no paper made and shipped out from Alaska, so we 
haven’t got a freight rate from there, but none of them seems 
to know that if we go to British Columbia mills and bring paper 
around the Panama Canal to the East coast it costs $17 a ton to 
do it, and even if they want to go to the mills near Portland, Ore., 
and bring the paper around to our East coast, it costs $15, a ton. 
They seem to have overlooked little details of that character which 
give a salesman something to do when he goes out and tries to 
land an order. 

Another thing that rather interests our West coast friends is the 
fact that Scandinavian paper is being taken to the California Coast 
at from $6 to $7 per ton freight rate, where if they wish to ship it 


from the Oregon producing mills to the California Coast, it costs 
them $11 to 12 a ton. That is the sort of thing we are up against. 


No Cure for Overseas Situation 


There is no cure for this overseas situation immediately. I 
don’t see any hope of any immediate cure at all. The most that 
can be done about it, it appears to me, is to disregard it just so 
far as is humanly possible. It may be that in four or five or six 
or eight months, if there is a new and permanent tariff law (and 
that is something Congress is in no hurry about enacting because 
they don’t know how to enact or write a tariff law in Washington 
today), it may hit commodities in this country on this ridiculous 
depreciating exchange, but that it not immediately. The only other 
cure for the situation is for conditions in Europe to get to such 
a point that they will somewhere near begin to get their exchanges 
up toward normal and to somewhere near begin to consume over 
there a larger proportion of their own production. That is some- 
thing that is not coming very fast. 

One of the most illuminating reports that we have on that situa- 
tion is the report recently made by the committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States that has just returned from an 
extensive study of conditions abroad, and they sum it up this 
way: they say there are no dependable figures to measure the great 
decline in consumption, but European economists whose opinions 
are highly regarded declare that the consumption of 300,000,000 
people in Europe has been reduced on the average to almost 30 
per cent of what it was previously or previous to the war. There 
is a decreased standard of living, and until that standard of living 
comes back somewhere to the place it held before, those countries 
will not consume as large a portion of their own production as 
they did before. So there is nothing immediately cheerful or re- 
assuring so far as the European situation is concerned. 

It seems to me that there is not going to be any very tremendous 
quantity of that paper to come to this country. I feel pretty sure 
of that, and about all that can be done about it is to disregard 
it and stand it as best we can. 


Reasons for Optimism 


Now when we turn around to look at our purely domestic 
situation, if it is possible for us to do it, forgetting the European 
situation, we have got a good many reasons for feeling fairly 
cheerful. I think so without any question. I think that everyone 
can see that so far as the situation in the United States is con- 
cerned today, general business, has passed through the deepest 
portion of its troubles and that we are beginning slowly to climb 
the upgrade toward a better situation. Every business barometer 
that we can place any reliance in I think justifies that statement, 
and the paper industry is going to get the benefit of that situation. 

So far as news print particularly is concerned, as I pointed out, 
we have had a decrease of only four per cent in consumption so far 
this year over the highest consumption we ever knew before. 
News print, as you all know, is an article of particularly stable 
consumption, after all. We use news print paper every day, just 
as we use sugar and salt and those things. We have been educated 
to it and we are going to continue to do it. It is probably true 
that sixty per cent of all the news print paper that is used is used 
to carry advertising and not news. There is more news print, 
unquestionably, used to carry advertising in newspapers than there 
is to give news to readers, and the advertising situation is not bad. 
The total decrease in the newspaper advertising of the twenty-five 
biggest cities of the United States so far this year has been only 
eleven per cent from the volume of advertising last year, which was 
far and away the greatest ever known. So far this year, the 
volume of newspaper advertising in those cities has totaled six 
per cent more than it was in 1919, and I think when we wind up 
the year we will find the total in the large cities this year is 
equal at least to what it was in 1919, and probably not over twelve 
or thirteen per cent under what it was in the boom year of 1920. 
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“National” Dyes 
jor Paper 


VERY phase of paper coloring is provided for in 
the full line of dyes developed by “National” 
paper experts. 


Acid Dyes. For sized paper. A full range of bright 
colors possessing good fastness to light and excellent 
solubility. Well suited for dipping and calendar 
staining. 


Basic Dyes. Possessing brilliancy, solubility and 
tinctorial strength, good absorption on vegetable fibres. 


Direct Dyes. For both sized and 
unsized stock. Good fastness to light, 
level dyeing, clear backwater, simple to 
use. 


Service 


Solving paper coloring problems has always 
been a part of our service to the trade. A 


corps of expert chemists and extensive labora- A reliable color card 
js is the Dyer’s insepa- 
tories are at the call of paper makers. No rable daily compan- 
: . e ‘ ion. n this color 
charge is made for their time and experience. card are shown 52 
colors and 14 dye- 
ings—the most com- 
plete exhibit of pa- 
per dyes ever dis- 

tributed. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co.., Inc. 


New York Montreal 
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The situation is not bad in respect to circulation. 
Newspaper circulation so far as we can determine is being carried 


on at approximately the same level as it was a year ago. 


newspaper 


There 
In a general 
great many pretty fairly cheerful factors that 
we are justified in placing some credence in with respect to the 
news print output. 


has probably been not very much decrease in that. 


way there are a 


More News Print to Be Used Next Year 
As I said at my own meeting in New York last Friday, I don’t 
ordinarily make predictions; I don’t believe it is the function of 
a trade association secretary to make predictions, and the fewer 
he makes the better off he is going to be. But, after all, looking 
toward next year. I do feel pretty well assured that we are going 





The Forest Products Laboratory is particularly interested in 
Jack pine as a possibility in substituting for spruce and balsam in 
the manufacture of sulphite on various grades, particularly news 
grades, and for those same woods in the manufacture of ground 
word pulp, 

It is entirely superfluous to point out to you the fact that many 
of the mills are now finding themselves in a position where their 
good wood is a long distance from the mill while they are quite 
immediately surrounded by large supplies of Jack pine. If that 
wood could be satisfactorily used for those purposes, it would be a 
great boon not only to the mills but it would be in the interest of 
conserving our forests. 

We are interested 
in it partly as a reflection of the interest that some of the com- 


I have no solution ,to offer for the problem. 


panies are already showing in the subject and because we are par- 
ticularly interested in conserving the species which.are so rapidly 
disappearing. If I could offer you a solution it would no longer 
The problem, as I see it in talking casually with 
various members of the industry, is partly economical and partly a 
technical problem. have we cOme to the point 
where there is a sufficient differential between the price of the 
good woods and Jack pine to overcome the general prejudice of 
the manufacturer or the pulp maker to warrant him to go to the 
extra trouble and expense which would be necessary to use it. 
Furthermore, even though that differefitial has been’ reached, have 
you arrived technically at a point where we'can handle it in the 
mills? Thege is a big difference of opinion. among. manufacturers 
at the present time on that subject. Some will: say that it cannot 
be; others afe so confident that they can-ase‘it that they are filling 
their yards to. some extent with that spéciessnow: 


Possible Method of Study 


At the risk'of taking too much of your time, I am going to 
offer a word of suggestion as a possible method of studying the 
problem and driving an entering wedge. In the first place, I feel 
that it might be worth while to make a very thorough survey of 
the industry hy. letter and by personal visit to find out just how far 
the subject has been carried in the different mills and how far they 
would be wilfhig to pool their information and their findings on a 
large project @f studying the applicability of this particular species. 
At the same re it would be possible to find out just what are 
the particular Wifficulties met with in the utilization of Jack pine. 

I think we fmay enumerate three things as vital at ‘the present 
time. One is the fact that the pulp is a little off color; that in- 
sofar as it canbe prepared by the sulphite process at the present 
time, it is rather shivy and gives a large amount of screenings. 


be a problem. 


The question is, 





*Read at the meeting of the Woodlands Section of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, Chicago, Nevember 2, 1921. 





JACK PINE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR SPRUCE” 


By Joun D,. Rue oF THE Forest Propucts Laporatory, Mapison, WIs. 


to see more news print used next year than has been used this 
year. I believe we have got sound facts upon which to base that 
kind of statement, and I do feel also that during the next twelve 
months there will be less overseas paper brought into the United 
States than there has been in the last twelve months. I am willing 
to have somebody come around twelve months from now and 
check me up on that and find out how far wrong I have been. 
I do feel that we have got a basis for that kind of optimism, at 
least fairly reasonable optimism, and for a feeling that while there 
are no boom times at all ahead, we are on a period and headed 
toward a period of pretty good consumption at a pretty fair price 
so far as we can tell, if we can ever work out from under these 
big wood piles, a good many of the mills have hanging over them. 
(Applause). 


Perhaps the largest difficulty being that it affords pitch and pitch 
troubles in the manufacturing process throughout. That applies 
to both the sulphite and ground wood pulps. As far as the color 
is concerned, | feel that perhaps that is the least troublesome, which 
seems to be so indicated by those who have considered it. As far 
as the large amount of screenings is concerned, I believe it is not 
an insurmountable difficulty and that a certain amount of experi- 
mentation would probably solve that trouble to a point where the 
wood could be economically used. 


Attacking the Pitch Problem 

It seems that there are two possible ways of attacking the pitch 
problem. One would be to attempt to coagulate the pitch and the 
rosin and carry it out under controlled condition and get your 
coagulated pitch balls at points where you could remove them 
and leave the system then free. The other is to disseminate the 
rosin material in the course of the process, when it gives no more 
trouble than size when you put it in the beater. It has been possible 
to so emulsify pitch or ordinary tar with clay as to make a water- 
proof paint which is applied with a brush the same as you do 
whitewash. On that same principle, why wouldn’t it be possible 
to use some such material, perhaps a finely divided clay somewhere 
in the process, under some definite control conditions, so as to 
maintain that pitch in workable condition. 


Co-operation Offered 
Those are only suggestions. 


I have never tried them. They are 
worthy of trying. 


What I have to offer is that the Forest Products 
Laboratory, its staff and equipment, is at the service of the in- 
dustry in the solution of these problems; with this one proviso: 
that unfortunately Congress gives us funds which are allocated to 
certain definite projects. Money for such a project as this is not 
at present available, because all the moneys we have are allocated 
to projects now under way. We would be very glad, however, to 
coordinate any efforts which the industry desires to make and to 
finance, and to offer our facilities in connection with that work. 
Johnston-Albershart Add to Sales Force 
Cincinnati, Ohio., November 7, 1921—Two more men have 
been added to the salesforce of The Johnston-Albershart Company, 
wholesale paper dealer. They are Edward H. Vollmer and Her- 
bert C. Dietz. 
Mr. Dietz has been employed in the warehouse for years “laying 
out” orders and now is “bringing in” the orders. “Herb” says 
there is quite a difference between the two jobs, especially in 
these days. Mr. Vollmer was a Purchasing Agent for several years. 


“Selling” always looked like a snap to Ed—now the P. A. is the 
fellow with the easy job. 
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Typical Display of A. P. W. Quality Products 


to certified retail agencies 


Economy 


This line of high grade toilet papers represents five 
types of paper—each differing from the others in 
weight, finish, size and number of sheets—but each the 
quality product of its class—each an economical pur- 
chase for the housekeeper. 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue 


is the leader of the Quality Products line. It is the finest 
tissue of light weight but firm texture. There are 2,500 extra 
large sheets to the roll which, however, measures only 5” in 
diameter. It costs less per sheet. 


Prices and full information about our Quality Products 
Agency service will be sent upon request 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


Manufacturers 


Albany, New York 


Service 











































































































































































































































































































































In the past few months world economic conditions have brought 
about a readjustment of commodity values everywhere. Business 
in general has accordingly suffered from the lack of country-wide 
demand for its products. With a buyer’s market at hand, which 
is the underlying cause of this change in the complexion of the 
markets abroad and in this country, every executive in your organi- 
zation is fully cognizant of the fact that his costs must be hewn 
to the line. In pursuance of this policy one of the old, fundamental 
theories of successful merchandizing, quick turn-over of stock, is 
being recognized today more than ever before. Because this permits 
smaller margins of profits quick and economical transportation 
facilities must be provided. 


Big Development in Five Years 


Various methods of transportation have been employed from 
time to time in the handling of pulp. But in the last few years 
there has been displayed a keenness for inquiry and observation 
on the part of your associates that has resulted in the development 
of many new devices intended to save both time and money. This, 
of course, has opened a wide field for motor transportation. 

Five years ago there were comparatively few motor trucks used 
in the operations that you are gathered together today to discuss. 
Reports then began to come in from various sections of the coun- 
try, telling how various companies particularly on the West coast, 
were using motor trucks and building miles of plank roads at 
considerable expense to make possible the marketing of their 
products. It was gradually being established that when pulp must 
be hauled many miles through forest paths or over rough country 
roads to a railroad or navigable river that a motor truck was the 
most satisfactory unit of transportation, through their adaptability 
to a multitude of applications under varying conditions. 

At the present time a great majority of the operators have an 
expressed preference for penumatic tires. Greater road clearance, 
less weight and higher speed are the requirements that have brought 
about this demand. These tires serve further to nullify the effect 
of open governor and to make possible better traction in bad 
weather. Where the soil is grass-covered and muddy easier opera- 
tion is possible; in stony country the casing is apt to become easily 
punctured and torn. In general if pneumatic tires are used the 
demand is for slower gear ratio; the present standard gear ratio 
seems satisfactory for solid tires. In the last analysis the operator 
must be governed by the condition of the road in his territory dur- 
ing both the wet and dry seasons. 


Demand for Rapid Transportation 


In the rush of business during the open or good seasons trucks in 
general are called upon to make up in earning capacity for the 
intervals of enforced idleness. Every mill operator, regardless of 
how extensive his operations are, is confronted with the problem 
of keeping his mill busy at such times. This means rapid, continu- 
ous transportation; for every hour wasted in moving pulp wood to 
the mill means a corresponding waste of dollars and cents, when 
the mill is forced to close. The importance of keeping every unit 
in your whole transportation system in constant profitable motion 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Under the circumstances there is apt to appear at times a ten- 
dency to overload. A truck ordinarily stands some overload. 
The manufacturer refers to this as a factor of safety; it is his idea 
that this additional strength will take care of the maximum strains 
which may be encountered. This should be regarded by the oper- 
ator as reserve capacity and should not mean that the truck will 





“Read at the meeting of the Woodlands Section of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, Chicago, November 2, 1921. 
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THE MOTOR TRUCK IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY“ 


By F. W. Fenn, Sec. Nationa Motor TrucK COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








carry a fifty or ofle hundred per cent overload without damage to 
the machine. Truck abuse resulting from overloading is a serious 
matter, as it blocks the progress of transportation, which is the 
very lifeblood of your industry. 


Reducing Operating Costs 


Operating costs can be reduced measurably through proper driv- 
ing and routing. Service over a number of years is almost en- 
tirely dependent on the driver; he is the crux of the problem. 
It is well, therefore to instill a feeling of responsibility in the 
truck driver. The whole question rests finally with the size of 
the fleet that the operator plans to use. If it consists of ten or 
more trucks it will be found more feasible to hire one or two 
expert mechanics than to make each driver individually re- 
sponsible. 


In any event the opportunity of schooling drivers should net 
be lost sight of. Practical demonstration sessions have done more 
to bring about better results than perhaps any other two factors. 
In addition to the routine mechanical instruction there are many 
fundamental laws of truck operation that can be emphasized. A 
driver may not realize that he is damaging his truck in the selec- 
tion of one road in preference to another; even thirty or forty 
miles over fairly smooth roads is much more economicaij than to 
go a much shorter distance over bad trails. 


With the area of the delivery territory to the mill carefully de- 
fined it is then fundamental to its success that costs be closely 
scrutinized. Truck costs naturally fall into two classes, fixed and 
variable. The first classification includes the charges for retiring 
the investment, for interest on the investment, insurance, garage, 
licenses, drivers, and similar items. In the second category of 
charges we find such items as oil, gasoline, and tires, which are 
dependent on mileage. Items of repairs, parts and lost time are 
perhaps the most variable. The greatest value of keeping accurate 
costs comes through a careful analysis of these items. 

A truck is not operating at a profit unless its earnings exceed 
all the above items chargeable to its operation, including the cost 
of keeping an account of these expenses. Proper truck cost records, 
such as are made by the Standard Truck Cost System, indicate at 
all times what income is necessary to show a profit and are a 
perpetual inventory upon which to base sound resale values. The 
purpose of this system is to gather within a single cover the com- 
plete costs and operation data of one truck for one year; to 
arrange it in accessible form; and, to make it as simple as possible 
to operate. 


What the Motor Truck Is Doing in the Paper Trade 


What the motor truck is doing throughout the paper and pulp 
industry as a whole can perhaps best be seen from what it has 
done in the service of one of the leaders in that industry, the 
Great Northern Paper Company, which has mills in the West 
Penobscot Valley, in Maine. Some idea of the enormous output 
of newsprint paper from the three mills of this single company 
is shown by the fact that the Millinocket mill turns out 500 tons 
every 24 hours, the East Millinocket mill 230 tons and the Madison 
mill 80 tons daily. 


The company has a fleet of 18 trucks. 
operated at the Millinocket mill. 


Four of these trucks are 
Two of them are used in haul- 


ing the great accumulation of ashes from the boiler room of the 
mill to various parts of the mill yard and to sections of the town 
that require filling. The other two trucks are used about the mill 
yard to haul freight from cars and to move heavy machinery. One 
three-ton truck is used at the Madison mill to haul coal, ashes, 
lime and sand about the yard. 
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A manufacturer of book paper 
who recently installed two 
Niagara Beaters writes: “Due to 
the number of old style beaters 
that your two Niagaras replaced, 
we have been able to divert nine 
men from our beater room to 
other places in the mill. We have 
thereby effected a saving in this 
department of twelve thousand 
dollars a year.” 
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Ask the Mill That Owns One 


Valley Iron Works Co. 


Appleton 
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The company’s engineers made further investigations of the 
possibilities of the motor truck with result that the company turned 
to the building of a private road upon which trucks might be 
operated at their highest efficiency. This road, 38.5 miles in length, 
was constructed largely with a crushed stone surface. The sur- 
facing of the stone, screening and rolling were left largely to the 
traffic of the motor trucks which were to come. 

With the road ready for traffic, nine five-ton trucks were pur- 
chased. Supplies were carried by rail to Kineo and they were 
loaded onto covered scows and towed across 
Lily Bay. 


Moosehead Lake to 
Here they were loaded onto trucks. The freight was 
handled by conveyors, making it possible for trucks to take on a 
load in ten minutes, thus reducing idle time to a minimum. 

Since 1915 road building trucks have helped the Great Northern 
Company extend roads into the forest more than forty miles to 
the northwest of Kineo and more than twenty miles due north of 
Moosehead Lake. Company officials further point out that one of 
the most important advantages of trucks is their ability to get men 
quickly to the scene of an incipient fire. 
timberman. 


Fire is the terror of the 
Fanned to a good start, it may leave miles of de- 
vastated area in its wake. 


Highway Transportation 
The world is just awakening to the manifold advantages of 
highway transportation; evidence is to be had on every hand. 
Farmers show a gain of 68 per cent, in their individual efficiency 
as a result of the adoption of the motor vehicle as a part of their 
transportation equipment. The 
trucks by the eight railroads 


utilization of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, made 
possible the release for the main line movement of the railroads 
which is their permanent and profitable sphere of operation, 66,862 
cars; the elimination of 300,000 switching cuts; the advancement 
of the freight movement; 52 hours; and, a saving of 30 per cent 
in labor through the elimination of the rehandling of tonnage. 
This is a plea therefore for the development and the fostering 
of motor transportation in the name of lower prices and a better 
knit country. 


extensive motor 


entering 


Fullness of commercial prestige can only be had 
when the people of this country are awakened to the possibilities 
presented by the development of a motor transport system. Every 
dollar invested in the improvement of our highways will be a 
pledge of honor to the future commercial greatness and security 
of our country. The highways will always be the main arteries 
for commerce and defence. 

The time has come in my judgment for business in general to 
move forward into an era of permanent prosperity. I fail to see 
anything ahead that does not forecast improvement; the most 
difficult phase of the readjustment period has passed. The news- 
papers, which are the largest consumers “of your product, are 
daily increasing their use of paper from the low level of the past 
few months. The forty-page daily newspaper and the one-hundred- 
and-twenty-page Sunday newspaper which disappear 
during the summer months, are again in use. I was informed today 
that one of the New York daily newspapers reports an increase 
of 100,000 over last year. While these new sales still leave your 
industry considerable distance from the peak of activity it enjoyed 
a year ago at this time they are decidedly encouraging and in- 
dicative of a much more stable market condition from now on. 
For one, I am optimistic as to the prosperity of this country! 


seasonally 


Paper Mills Reduce Winter Cut of Wood 


Heavy reductions in woods operations by the paper and pulp 
manufacturers of the United States were reported at the conven- 
tion in Chicago, Thursday November 3 of the Woodlands Section 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association when Secretary O. M. 
Porter gave the results of a survey of wood on hand and projected 
eperations. 

There will be no immediate shortage of raw material for the 








reports indicate that there is still a large quantity of pulp wood 
in the hands of the manufacturers, even though this was put in 
at prices far above the presumptive cost of woods operations during 
the coming winter, 

“Reports from forty-eight companies,” said Secretary Porter, 
“are sufficiently distributed to provide probably an accurate esti- 
mate of the whole situation, seventeen being from New York, nine- 
teen from the lake states, six from New England, three from Penn- 
sylvania and three from the west.” 

The 1920 consumpticn of pulpwood by these mills was 1,855,005 
cords and their stocks on hand on September 1 was 2,292,483 cords. 
Pulp manufacturers usually carry two years’ stock of wood on hand, 
but this year are putting in only 792,630 cords. In view of the re- 
duced operations in mills of the entire country, the total now on 
hand or contracted for of over 3,000,000 cords, normally only enough 
for 20 months, will be practically a two years’ supply, indicating no 
shortage the coming year. The small input this year, however, less 
than one-half of last year’s consumption, portends extremely low 
stocks in the fall of 1922. 

“These figures,” say Secretary Porter in his conclusion, “reflect 
very cleafly the present pulp wood market situation. American 
mills are overstocked with high-priced wood, and are curtailing 
their logging operations, in many cases from 50 to 70 percent of the 
1920 operations. Of the 87 mills making reports, 27 reported they 
were making no contracts for any wood this winter.” 


New York Cost Association Meets at Watertown 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WaTERTOWN, N. Y., November 7, 1921.—The October meeting 
of the Northern New York Local Division of the Cost Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry was held at the Black River Valley 
Club, Watertown, N. Y., on Monday evening, October 31, 1921, 
at 6:30 P. M. . 

The following mills were represented: Champion Paper Com- 
pany, Carthage; Knowlton Brothers Company, Watertown; Tag- 
gart Brothers Company, Watertown; Hanna Paper Company, E. 
Norfolk, St. Lawrence Co.; Brownville Paper Company, Brown- 
ville; Lewis, Slocum & LeFevre, Beaver Falls; Sherman Paper 
Company, Great Bend; Malone Paper Company, Malone; Dexter 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co., Dexter; Diana Paper Company, Har- 
risville; Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, Water- 
town; H. F. Farrington, Certified Public Accountant, Watertown. 

Dinner was served to twenty-seven, after which an informal ses- 
sion began. 

In view of the fact that the Government field agents have been 
and are still working in this territory, also of the Treasury de- 
cision’ for filing amended returns by November 26 in regard to 
inflated capital, the discussion turned to this rather than costs. 

H. F. Farrington, C. P. A., was the speaker of the evening. He 
discussed the law in regard to amended returns, described the 
course of the field agents audit, taxes imposed, penalties, etc. in 
a very capable and interesting manner, after which he answered 
any questions in regard to same, which the guests might choose 
to-ask- him. Many items of interest were brought up and the 
meeting was considered by all in attendance very interesting, as 
many who were in doubt in regard to different points of the law 
were enlightened on same. 










Holyoke Paper Business Improving 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Hotyoxke, Mass., November 7, 1921.—Paper mills in this city are- 
running in a manner which denotes that the business is slowly but 
surely on the road to normalcy. Paper manufacturers are more- 
optimistic than ever and with the threatened railroad strike now 
a thing of the past and a good supply of coal on hand here, indica- 
tions are that business will continue to pick up. 
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WOULD YOU SELL YOUR 
MILL TODAY? 


You might have to. If you have a fire your insurance 
company buys it from you. Do you know the price they 
will pay you for it? Or do you propose to wait until 
it is a smoking clutter of ashes to find out what it was 
worth. 


American Appraisal Service will tell you its value now, 
at the time of the fire, or at any other time. 


Are You Selling It Piecemeal? 


If accurate depreciations on your buildings and equip- 
ment are not included in the cost of your product, you 
are virtually giving it away to your customers, instead of 
laying aside a reserve which will be sufficient to replace 
your mill when it is worn out. 


Is It Worth Buying ? 


Would your banker or an investor think so? What have 
you to back up your claims—to show its value in its pres- 
ent condition, at present market prices? 


What Did It Cost You? 


The government demands an exact answer. Books of 
account are habitual prevaricators. Implicit reliance 
upon them in preparing income tax returns is hazardous. 
Can you reconcile your books with the facts? ° 


We can show you specifically how American Appraisal 
Service can answer these questions for you. Write us. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Moulders of Appraisal Thought and Practice for a Quarter Century 
MILWAUKEE Chisage 


Detroit 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Indianapolis 
Baltimore Cincinnati St. Loui 
Syracuse Cleveland 
Buffalo . Atlanta 


San Francisco New Orleans 


































































































































































































































































































































































In 1920 the interest in the remaining supplies of pulpwood 
throughout regions of centralization of the pulp industry was more 
or less crystallized, Previous to that there was considerable in- 
terest in remaining supplies but more or less passive. It has now 
gotten to a point where it is quite active. 

It must be borne in mind, however, when dealing with estimates 
that they are only estimates. There is no survey of the remaining 
timber resources that has ever been made. There has been an 
attempt to get funds and authorization from Congress to carry on 
such a survey, but that has not yet come through. 

As a result, the figures which I have been able to get are an 


average of the best estimates we could get from the various 
sources. 


Supplies in the Lake States 


The total supplies in the Lake states in the Capper report, that 
is the original forest area in the Lake states, were about 103,000,000 
acres, of which there remain at the present time in the neighbor- 
hood of 57,000,000 acres coming under the general term of forest 
lands. There is a further division of this area of forest lands as 
follows: approximately 10,000,000 acres of virgin timber; about 
14,000,000 growing saw timber which is not yet merchantable; about 
13,000,000 acres of land supporting the forest growth of materials 
suitable only for cord wood, primarily fuel wood; and in the 
neighborhood of 20,000,000 acres with no forest growth of any 
value whatsoever. 

The area growing saw timber and the virgin timber area in the 
neighborhood of 24,000,000 acres supports a total stand of about 
110,000,000,000,000 feet, of witich about 40,000,000,000,000 is soft 
wood and about the balance of 70,000,000,000,000 is hard wood. Ex- 
pressed in cords, the total stand of the different species in the Lake 
states is about as follows: Spruce, 6,400,000; hemlock, 34,200,000; 
fir, 3,500,000; popple, 20,000,000; jack pine, 13,000,000; tamarack, 
6,000,000 ; hardwoods, 80,000,000. 


Original Stand of Spruce 


The original stand of spruce is not definitely known. However, 
it is known that spruce occurred in the northeastern part of 
Minnesota, the northwestern part of Wisconsin, and throughout the 
upper peninsula of Wisconsin and in the northern part of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan. At the present time, spruce in 
the southern peninsula of Michigan is fairly well depleted. There 
are probably in the neighborhood of 100,000 cords there that are 
already available. In the upper peninsula there are various esti- 
mates, the average of which places the stand at nearly 2,000,000 
cords, or more nearly 1,600,000, and the estimate fat the whole 
state is placed at about 1,800,000 cords. 

Spruce in Wisconsin originally was not as extensive as in either 
Michigan or Minnesota. That has been reduced to about 600,000 
cords, as far as we know at the present time. In Minnesota, spruce 
stands are in much better condition; there have been several esti- 
mates given which place the stand between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 
or 4,500,000 cords, averaging about 4,000,000 cords for the state. 
This spruce occurs in the northeastern forest area, the heavy forest 
area of the state. 

Hemlock 


Hemlock, which has become of great importance to the pulp 
and paper industry of the Lake states, came into demand in the 
industry after the stands had been gone over, or largely culled, by 
the lumber industry; not all the stands were culled but some stands 
were left unculled, although the big demand had been for lumber 





*Read at the meeting of the Woodlands Section of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, Chicago, November 2, 1921. 
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REMAINING SUPPLIES OF PULPWOOD* 


By C. W. Boyce or tHe U. S. Forestry Service. 


previously. Hemlock occurs in Michigan and Wisconsin. That 
which occurs in Minnesota is rather scattered and of no commercial 
value. The stands in Michigan and Wisconsin are placed at 36,- 
000,000 cords, and are segregated by states as follows: Wisconsin, 
13,000,000 cords; Michigan, 21,000,000 cords, the bulk of it being 
in Michigan. Hemlock stands are largely held, as far as I was 
able to gather, by the lumber industry, and I have a table which 
shows that only between 10 and 15 per cent of it will be available 
through ownership and bought from the farmers and various pulp- 
wood contractors. 


Pulpwood Supplies of the Lake States 











Per Cent 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Total Available 
Species Cords Cords Cords Cords to Industry 
Spruce ...... 4,000,000 600,000 1,800,000 6,400,000 70-85 
Hemlock ...... eonceee 13,000,000 21,200,000 34,200,000 10-15 
Balsam fir...... cneeses ovcsses oscesee 3,400,000 80-90 
Poplar ........ 19,000,000 4,000,000 6,000,000 20,0v0,000 60-80 
Jack pine 10,000,600 2,000,000 1,500,000 13,500,000 40-50 
Tamarack ..... 500, 1,100,000 2,000,000 6,000,000 40-50 
Beech, birch and 
SPOR ee 72,153,000 2-5 
27,500,000 20,700,000 32,500,000 156,252,000 


Popple is scattered more or less throughout the Lake states. It 
is one of the temporary species that come in after an area has been 
cut and burned over. The mature popple is rather scattered and 
confined mostly to the flats in Minnesota. Several estimates cover- 
ing the stands of popple have been made, but the one in which the 
greatest reliance is placed puts the stand at about 20,000,000 cords, 
one-half of which is in Minnesota. The rest is scattered throughout 
Wisconsin in both the southern and the northern peninsulas of 
Michigan. A good share of this is not available, that is, through 
growing conditions it is too scattered to pay for logging. 


Jack Pine 


Jack pine is not at the present time very important in the pulp 
and paper industry. However, the jack pine stands in ‘the Lake 
state preserves which the industry can rely on after spruce is 
gone, or has been depleted so that it can’t be obtained in sufficient 
quantities, are found mostly in the northern peninsula of Michigan. 
That which grows in the southern peninsula is more or less of 
the apple tree variety, although there are some very good stands; 
but those in the northern peninsula vary from unmerchantable to 
those containing between 30 and 40 cords to the acre. The estimate 
for the state is placed at 1,500,000 cords. 

In Wisconsin, jack pine is confined almost solely, that is from 
a merchantable point of view, to Bayfield, Douglas, Burnett and 
Washburn counties, where it is estimated there is a stand of about 
a million and a half cords. In the rest of the state there are 
scattered stands which, at a rough estimate, are placed at 500,000 
cords. In Minnesota there is an abundance of jack pine occurring 
throughout the timber sections of the northeastern part. The 
present estimates place this stand at about 10,000,000 cords. 

The use of jack pine at the present time in other industries is 
not very great. It is being used more as time goes on and other 
species are found to be more difficult to obtain. 


Tamarack 


The stands of tamarack, which has been used to some extent, 
especially to go into the wrapping and board, are in a rather bad 
condition. The stands, however, will be of use for from 12 to 15 
years, so I have gathered. In Minnesota there are supposed to 
be in the neighborhood of 3,500,000 cords, which is a little over 
the Wisconsin stands, which amount to only a little over a million 
cords, and in Michigan 2,000,000 cords, between 40 and 50 per cent 
of which is available. 
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FELIX PAGENSTECHER, President C. A. FOX. Sec’y and Treas. NOAH BRYANT, Vice President 


Bryant Paper Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


: DAILY CAPACITY 
200 Tons Book Paper, 50 Tons Coated Papers 


BryANtT DIvIsIon 


SuPER-CALENDERED AND MACHINE FINISH 
Book PAPERS 


SUPERIOR DIvISsION 


SILVERLEAF ONION SKIN 
MiitHAm Division 
BRITISH OPAQUE 


ENGLISH FINISH OPACITY 


IMPERIAL DIVISION 


SurRFACE CoATED PAPERS 


SPECIALTIES IN LIGHT WEIGHT 
For Mail Order Catalogues 
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NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Fall Conference at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, November 3 Is Well Attended by Representative Paper Mer- 
chants From All Over the Country—Reports of the Officers Show the Association to Be in Excellent 
Position—Interesting Addresses Are Delivered by Geo. K. Gibson, O. A. Miller, 
Geo. Ward, N. A. Schoenbacher and Other Well-Known Paper Men 


CuicaGco, November 7, 1921—The semi-annual meeting of the 
Fine Paper Division of the National Paper Trade Association was 
called to order at 1:30 P. M., Wednesday, November 2, 1921, at the 
Drake Hotel, by Vice-President C. N. Bicknell. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The attendance today, in view of the threatened 
railroad strike, is very satisfactory, and I will say, looking it over, 
high. It may not be so large, but it has class. 

Gentlemen, at the April meeting in New York we created a new 
division in the National Paper Trade Association, “Cost Accounting 
Bureau,” and we will hear from Mr. Schoenbacher, the director of 
the cost accounting bureau. 


Address by Mr. Shoenbacher 


Mr. N. A. ScHOENBACHER: As most of you men know, I have 
been outside of New York the biggest part of the time since May 1, 
having travelled through New England and as far west as Chicago. 
I feel you will all be interested to know that the matter of cost 
accounting has taken a very decided hold on the part of members 
throughout the entire association, as far as those that I visited. 
I think roughly I have visited some sixty houses, and there are about 
fifty-five who know what their costs are. Perhaps not as accu- 
rately as they might, but they are well on the way. I have found 
only about four houses who do not practice the custom of costing 
each sale as it goes through and inspecting each sale to see that it 
carries a fair margin of profit. There are some side lights to cer- 
tain efforts or conditions which disturb the principle of cost account- 
ing, so that while theoretically we have the vehicle to provide for 
prices which should carry—which do carry a margin of profit suf- 
ficient to carry overhead and profits there are some side lights that 
entirely disturb that situation. 

I might say that in these visits that I have made, if there is any 
truth in the statement that m:sery loves company, we can all pinch 
one another on the cheek and feel we are all in the same class. ! 
know from a number of intimate discussions I have had that our 
problems are not different in principle. 
gree. 


They simply differ in de- 
The laws of compensation seem to work out with a deadly 
accuracy, and those who were perhaps benefited most in 1916 were 
perhaps benefited least, to put it negatively, in 1921. 

I would not attempt to make any prophecy on what might be ex- 
pected for 1922, because, in the first place, I do not know enough, 
and in the second place, the rain that rained so many times and so 
many years ago is still pretty wet, and I know enough to get out 
of the rain. However, whenever in doubt, I think it is 
principle to attempt to isolate those factors which may 
troublesome and then to attempt to avoid or eliminate them. 

I can make the definite statement, after having discussed figures 
intimately—not in the manner in which those facts are often dis- 
cussed between members, but perhaps from a different viewpoint 
on a different basis and from a different light, the problems that 
we are going through or have faced in 1921 were three-fold. First, 
the natural, inevitable condition of falling total sales, running mostly 
downward, then overhead expense. 
losses. 


sound 
prove 


The other factor was inventory 
And the third factor was a tendency in some cases—I won't 
used the word justified, but in some cases necessarily where un- 
balanced stocks existed, and where it was necessary to dispose of 
those stocks, sometimes at a sacrifice, which in many cases in the 
light of after events proved hysterical. 


In some cases not all. 





[FROM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. } 





Now, we don’t want to go on forever on about the same basis 
as we have gone through in 1921. There was little chance or possi- 
bility of making any definite plans, either from the standpoint of 
expense, margins of profit, sales, or anything else for 1921, because 
we know that the balloon had blown up so full and tight that it 
was pretty hard to determine just exactly how these things were 
going to run down the other way. However, I think we ought to 
bear in mind that while we have always been thinking about big 
figures in the last five or six years, we are coming into a different 
time, and we need a different kind of attention to the business of 
every member, merchant, in order to make money. It is not only 
a desirable thing to make money, but profits must be made, if the 
wheels of progress must continue to revolve. Without attempting 
in any way to prophesy—I want you to bear that in mind distinctly 
—l just want to assume a few things, to bring out one or two what 
I think are very important points. 

This is November of 1921. It is some fourteen months between 
now and December 1, 1922. There may be a decline in paper 
prices, a horizontal decline of some 15 per cent in the next year, 
we don’t know, but let us assume, it might be a desirable thing 
to prepare for such a contingency. It might be more than that. 


It might not any decline at all. However, if there is 
any tendency, or, “given the slightest likelihood of any 
decline in prices of paper, that ought to be borne in mind, 


the effect of that ought to be borne in mind. Assuming, on the 
other hand, that the buyers of paper through paper merchants— 
not your buyers—big magazines, etc., but the buyers of paper who 
deal with paper merchants, assuming that their consumption of 
paper increases, we will say 20 per cent, if those conditions did 
exist next year, the total sales in dollars and cents of paper mer- 
chants would probably not be greater and possibly less in 1922, the 
total sales, than they were in 1921. Now, in view of the fact that 
the regular margins of profit are such a small percentage of sales, 
even slight changes in those directions are worthy of very, very 
careful thought. Assuming, therefore, merely for the purpose of 
bringing home this point, without making any deductions whatever, 
assume that the sales might be the same, or possibly a little less, 
we have these other problems confronting us. Expenses can be 
reduced, but I doubt whether the entire relief is possible by a re- 
duction of expenses. I say that because of the feeling that has 
been expressed by a number of members and the viewpoint that 
they have adopted from the standpoint that they would hesitate 
to work any hardship upon their people, and secondly, because there 
are other statements—conditions existing which give forth some 
prophecy of what direction some effort should be put. Expenses 
must be reduced. There is no question about that. But when we 
realize that the margin of profit on the total sales of the average 
paper merchant is a very, very slim per cent, a reduction of ex- 
penses, in view of the level that they have reached during 1921— 
and there was such a disparity between those expenses and the 
possible operating expense ratio to sales that the reduction would 
have to be very drastic. 

There is another very important thing that should be borne in 
mind, and that is this: Trading on a regular normal basis—I mean 
without the extremes we have gone through in the past years—if 
paper prices were to decline sometime next year fifteen per cent, I 
wonder if you realize that that would represent the net profit on 
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Chains Used to Drive “Beaters” in a Paper Mill Work 
24 Hours a Day 6 Days Per Week 


The Morse Chains shown are part of an installation in a large Eastern paper box 
factory, transmitting power from 150 H.P. Motors to the “beaters.” 


The driven sprockets in the illustration are of Shearing Pin construction. When 
the beater clogs the pins shear at a predetermined load and thus protect the beater, 


drive, bearings and motor. New pins are quickly and easily inserted and the drive 
started again. 


Morse Chains are 99% efficient—silent, durable and economical to maintain. If your 
belts or gears are subjected to unusual conditions of wear and exposure or if you 


are losing production and increasing costs through belt slip, talk over the conditions 
with a Morse Engineer. 


Our engineers are power transmission experts and will tell you frankly whether or 
not Morse Chain is the solution. 


Benefit by Morse Service as others do 


MORSE CHAIN CO., = Stinrcuains in‘tHe wornt>D =»=9ITHACA, N. Y. 


Morse Engineering Service Assistance Without Obligation 
Address Nearest Office 


ATLANTA, GA.....702 Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN .413 3rd St. S..Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
BALTIMORE, } 1402 Lexington Bldg. MONTYEAL....St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco, Reg’d 
ET So den & o'wetkvne pu0eensare eee 141 Milk Street TORONTO. .Bark of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & @'asseo, Reg’d 
CHARIOTTE, N. C, .......... 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. NEW YORK CITY 50 Chureh St. 
Ce. i snd vereéedoueeee’ Merchants L. & T. Bldg. PHILATEI PHIA, PA. -Fuller Ridg 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Engineers Bldg. PE. hia ce wiv cuccaceecvscus w estinghouse Blig. 
DETROIT. MICH oe Abbott St. ee SPERM, GE a n-ss0-66- 0000 600d Monadnock Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.,, Finance 7 Co. ST. LOUIS. MO., Chemical Bldg.....Morse Engineering Co. 
INNIPEG, x AN., Bufferin Bldg., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


“Morse” is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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about three turnovers? In other words, assume that prices de- 
clined five, five and five, something like that, and you sold some of 
those goods before you had to reduce your price to meet the mar- 
ket, assume a 15 per cent decline, and assume a net profit that any- 
body should get, your decline in price would absolutely absorb the 
normal margin of profit on the sales out of stock on three turn- 
overs. Now, if it is possible that a decline of 15 per cent in price 
may happen next year, it therefore becomes a very important con- 
dition to make absolutely certain that your buying is very, very 
regular, that you buy for your needs, and that you have no excess 
stock. As a matter of fact, that you find yourselves in a condition 
where you are occasionally out of stock. I would say that the 
consensus of opinion expressed to me was that if a man did not 
find himself out of stock at least once a week he might know 
something was wrong. 

I do not know what else I can say concerning the observations 
that I have made, except that there does seem to be a keen desire 
on the part of everyone to operate on a basis which nets them a 
profit on every sale, but there are these conditions here and there 
where someone might be overstocked, or for some other reason, 
might be obliged or decide to sell paper—somebody outside of the 
organization or within—and the tendency of that being to bring 
down the margin on those highly competitive lines. 

With regard to the work that I have been doing, I have not spent 
very much time at most houses, because, as I said, everyone seems 
to be very far along the line of progress in costing their sales and 
in determining their overhead expenses. But the important thing, 
I think to be borne in mind is what your expense bill can be next 
year. What it can be, if you are going to have a profit, and what 
you must do to these items which hold down your gross profit per- 
centage. Thank you very much. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That sounds to me like a very reasonable point. 
I don’t know whether anyone wants to ask any questions or not. 

Mr. Tayio: I would like to ask Mr. Schoenbacher as to what 
the average sales expense was prior to the war and what he finds 
it to be now. 

Mr. SCHOENBACHER: The average sales expense, or the average 
overhead ? 

Mr. Tayio: The overhead in general. 

Mr. SCHOENBACHER: Well, in my very limited experience, Mr. 
Taylo, I think that rather than express myself definitely on that 
1 can give you a range of overhead that runs anywhere from 16 to 
30 per cent. But that would not do anybody any good. I think 
that if any member here desires to write the secretary's office a 
letter, stating what his conditions are, the number of people he has, 
the kind of goods he sells, and whether he pays the salesmen on a 
gross profit commission basis, or salary, or whatnot, and state those 
facts, I can tell him pretty closely how his percentage compares, or 
what the percentage is on houses that have a similar business and 
do business along those lines. It is a pretty difficult thing to make 
a definite statement, because it might be entirely misleading and 
incorrect. 

Mr. Herrlinger, President of the National Association, is with us 
today, and I would like to have him say at least a few words to us. 
(Applause. ) 

Remarks by Mr. Herrlinger 

Mr. E. F. Herrwincer: Mr. Chairman, I rather suspected this. 
I was asked to come to this meeting, and I naturally assumed I 
would have to say something, and I hardly know what I can say 
that would add to the dignified manner in which this meeting is 
being conducted by your able chairman, and the spirited and keen 
interest which you manifest in this meeting. These very able 
papers that you have just heard are surely. evidence that the time 
we are giving to this is not ill spent. I was not able to hear all 
the talk of Mr. Schoenbacher, but 1 know that the experience that 
he has had in visiting these paper houses is well worth considering 
very seriously. 

This little meeting carries me back a good many years, because I 
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was once a fine paper man. Some 23 years ago I was in the fine 
paper business, but I realized that some sort of reformation must 
come over me, so I reformed and went into the coarse paper busi- 
ness. Now, when I say “reformed” and went into the coarse paper 
business I mean it, because many of you who were in the fine paper 
business about 23 years ago really know that it was a reformation 
to almost go out of the paper business and go into any paper busi- 
ness, and the present state of the fine paper division, the present 
condition under which you all do business, is largely due to the fact 
that an association such as we now have has been in existence for 
about 15 or 16 years. 

When I was in the fine paper business the methods that were in 
use by some of the paper houses were not, to say the least, the best, 
and I doubt if there is a man in this audience today who would be 
proud of them, and today I believe the business is conducted upon 
the most legitimate, the sanest and the best lines of any business 
similar to it in the United States. 

As I said before, I hardly know what I can say, except to com- 
pliment you on this wonderful meeting. I know very little about 
the fine paper business as it is being conducted today, and the ex- 
pressions that were made here recall some of the memories of 20 
or 25 years ago, when I was selling fine paper. When [ drifted 
out of that department of the business and found I was going to 
to try to go into the paper business with others that would have 
gone in the fine paper business, and the only thing that would keep 
me from it was the fact they didn’t have sufficient funds. 

Now, gentlemen, as the chief officer of your organization, about 
all I can say about it is that it is really commendable to sit here 
and listen to the keen interest you manifest in your industry, and I 
cannot say any too much about the remarks that have been made 
here and the papers that have been read this afternoon. I hope 
that you will, each of you, when you go home be sure to read them 
carefully. I know I propose to do exactly that thing. 

Report of the Executive Committee 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the next will be the report of the 
executive committee by our secretary, Mr. Ridgway. 

SECRETARY RipcGway: I will include in that a report from the 
Board of Directors as to what was done at the meeting of that body 
yesterday. 

In the practice of economy in association matters, the board de- 
cided that the one thing which perhaps could be done away with 
the least damage to association activities was the monthly publica- 
tion now issued by the association under the title of “Paper Par- 
ticulars,” and it voted to suspend the issuance of “Paper Particu- 
lars” in the future. 

Reporting for the Executive Committee of the Fine Paper Divi- 
sion, you all are undoubtedly aware of the fact that the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington has started a campaign for the stan- 
dardization of the paper business. This association was invited to 
send a representative to the first meeting held in Washington, at 
which that subject was discussed. Unfortunately, owing to vacation 
seasons, the invitation which was extended on very short notice did 
not reach us in time to have a representative at that meeting. How- 
ever, we got in touch with the subject immediately, and at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee this morning it was voted that 
this association should follow this movement until such time, at 
least, as there was any question as to whether or not it was to the 
benefit of the paper merchandising industry, and they have autho- 
rized the appointment of representatives from this association on 
the various committees appointed to report on the standardization 
of paper. 

I have a communication from the American Paper and Pulp 
Association which I desire to read for the information of the mem- 
bers. This is a letter signed by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, as secretary, 
on the subject of the apparent dumping of foreign paper in the 
United States. 

“Doubtless you know of the efforts which have been made by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association to have investigations made 
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Becker Paper Corporation 


Desire to Announce That They Are Located at 


390 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


AND 
317 Main Street, Springfield, Mass., Branch Office for New England States 


Where They Will Be Pleased to Receive Your 
Inquiries Regarding All Grades of Paper 


SPECIALISTS IN 


BOOK PAPER, GLASSINE and 
EMBOSSED GLASSINE PAPERS 


Exclusive Distributors for the 


WESTFIELD RIVER PAPER COMPANY 


WESTFIELD RIVER PAPER COMPANY 


Russell, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bleached and Unbleached Glassine 
Bleached and Unbleached Greaseproof Parchments 


AND 


Embossed Glassine Papers 


Announce the Appointment of 


BECKER PAPER CORPORATION 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
and 


317 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
As Exclusive Distributors of Their Products 
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by the Treasury Department of what appears to-be the dumping 
of foreign paper in the United States. Our efforts resulted in the 
Customs Division of the Treasury Department making an investi- 
gation here in New York, and they are now in the midst of an in- 
vestigation of conditions abroad. However, they have a very 
limited force and the ‘horse may be stolen before we can close the 
door.’ 


“As the result of a form letter which we sent to our members 
regarding this whole dumping situation, we have been having some 
very interesting correspondence with our membership. The difficult 
thing is, most of the letters from our members contain nothing 
definite for us to take to the Treasury Department. That is, the 
letters are mostly rumors or charges that warehouses are full of 
foreign paper, etc., etc. Recently we had letters from some of our 
members as to the part which the merchant might play in their in- 
vestigating what appears to be the dumping of paper, or in explain- 
ing to purchasers the penalties for which they might be liable under 
the anti-dumping clause of the Emergency Tariff Bill, and I refer 
to importers who are not sufficiently responsible for putting up the 
necessary bond. 

“Do you think it would be possible to take up with members of 
your association, either through you or directly, this matter of the 
responsibility of the purchaser under the anti-dumping clause of 
the Emergency Tariff Bill? Do you think the merchant would take 
at all kindly to the idea of their explaining to purchasers the respon- 
sibility which the purchaser has where an importer is bonded and 
then proves to be unreliable or without responsibility? I take it, 







The Coarse Paper Division of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation was called to order at 10:30 a. m., on Thursday, November 
3, 1921, in the French Room of the Drake Hotel, Chicago, by Vice- 
President Frank W. Power. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is so much that can be said and 
possibly more that is best not said, and it is difficult at this time 
to know what and what not to say. 

In the readjusting process that is going on and has been so much 
in everybody’s mind for a year past, radical changes have taken 
place. Policies have been cast to the winds and we sometimes 
wonder if sanity still exists. A year ago we met in this great city 
and exchanged views as to the future. Opinions were given. Yes, 
honestly given, but none of us fully realized how sick a patient 
we had, for what was then considered a mild case of depression 
has extended far beyond our prophecies. Today it is pleasing and 
encouraging to note by our charts that conditions have improved, 
but recovery must be slow. I do not wish to appear pessimistic, 
for I am not. I fully believe we should not allow ourselves to 
be over-optimistic in anticipating prosperity for by so doing we 
may lose the little ground we have gained. We must stop, think, 
and act with precaution for it is no time to take a step that does 
not lead tc advancement or progression, 

Do not deceive yourselves by the thought that our troubles are 
at an end for they are not, and will not be until such time as we 
can experience a normal consumption. Stable conditions must be 
resumed before we can expect business again to be on a profitable 
basis. To accomplish this let us do our part. It is no time to 
create inflated ideas. 


Report of Assistant Secretary Higgins 
The report of the assistant secretary was next on the program. 
Cuarters K. Hiccins: I have four matters to which I wish to 
call your attention. The first one will takeame about two minutes, 
and it is with reference to these two™”blueprints which were sent 
you, There seems to have been some confusion as to the purpose 


MEETING OF THE COARSE PAPER DIVISION 


in a way, that the interest of the manufacturer is the interest of 
the merchant, and possibly we might do a good deal to overcome 
this unsatisfactory sentiment, that is being developed. as the result 
of offerings of all sorts of paper in this country. Frankly, I do not 
believe that there has been any large amount of foreign paper 
brought in at prices which are ruinous to the American manufac- 
turer, though I do feel that the constant offering of paper from all 
sorts of outside sources is having a mighty bad psychological effect. 

If you are at all interested in this proposition and feel that we 
can work together, I would be very glad to run down and see you 
and talk it over. Yours very truly, 

“Hucu P. Baxer, Secretary.” 

By a vote of the Board of Directors, this letter was read to you 
for your information and for your action so far as you deem wise 
or necessary. (Applause.) 

Tue CHairMAN—Anything further, gentlemen? 

SecrETARY RipcGway—An announcement. The American Paper 
and Pulp Association tomorrow morning will have a meeting, at 
which meeting manufacturers, merchants and users of paper will 
give their opinions as to market conditions at the present time. No 
formal invitations have been extended from the American Paper 
and Pulp, because of the fact that we have a Coarse Paper Division 
scheduled for tomorrow morning, but any member not interested 
in the Coarse Paper Division who desires to attend the meeting of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association is welcome. This in- 
vitation is informally from the president of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 


of these two sheets, and some seem to have assumed that they 
were a method of keeping your records. They are not supposed 
to be a method of keeping records, but they are a convenient form 
in which to present the information you get from your records to 
an executive. We maintain that’ if these two sheets are kept up 
accurately you will know whether you are in the market for paper 
at any given time, or whether you are not. We maintain that you 
have the information in your organization that is contained on these 
sheets, but you do‘ not have it in convenient form, and this is simply 
to suggest to your mind that these figures should be kept where 
you can get at them at a moment’s notice. 

I do not wish to dwell on statistics this morning, because we 
have matters that are much more important. These are not sup- 
posed to take the place of your perpetual inventory. It is a sheet 
to present to the executive every week, or every day, as he sees fit, 
which tells him the intimate story of his business. Now, our 
reason for asking for your co-operation is not the figures which 
you will send to the Secretary’s office, but the insight we feel you 
will get into your own business. A mill man comes into your 
office—and I have known this to happen time and time again— 
and offers a certain grade of. paper at an attractive price. I main- 
tain there are certain conditions under which you would not be 
a buyer of that paper at any price, and I maintain that if you 
use these two sheets accurately you will know at any time whether 
you are in the market for paper or whether you are not. It simply 
shows you in convenient form what you should know about your 
own business, and that is why we hope to get all of our members 
keeping sheets similar to this. 

At the same time that these sheets were sent out, I sent a 
questionnaire asking how many would be willing to start contribut- 
ing to our statistics in 1922, and I was very glad to see that 25 
members stated that they would be willing to start. Now, our 
growth has not been as material, as we had hoped, in the number 
of members who are reporting statistics. We have remained 
around 68 for about two years and if we can get 25 new members 
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it will be very encouraging to Mr. Farrar, who has charge of 
these statistics. The ultimate aim of all this is not only the informa- 
tion you will get, but we hope to exchange with the manufac- 
turers when we feel we have some figures that will interest them, 
and we cannot go tc them and ask for figures, when such a small 
number of our own members are reporting. That is why we keep 
on harping on this matter of reporting your tonnage to Mr. 
tarrar. 
Collection Report 


I would like briefly to call to your attention the amount of 
money which we have collected through our collection service. 
As you know, in April of last year, this was changed from a local 
to a national department. In spite of everything that I say, it 
seems to be confined almost entirely to our Middle States Associa- 
tion, and I think the reason on account of which many do not use 
this service is that credit men feel that if they have to send an 
account to us they have not done their duty, and it is a reflection 
upon them. Now, we de not feel that we are unusually clever, but 
we do have a national letterhead, which has a real influence on our 
delinquents. You have a large number of small accounts which 
you do not know whether to write off your books or not. If yu 
send those to the collection agency, they charge you fifty per cent 
We have two form letters which we send out, which.are in turn 
followed by a legal document, known as a “final notice of suit.” 
This service costs you nothing. All we ask you to do is to send 
us a duplicate statement and let us do the rest. If we cannot 
collect it in three weeks, we send it back to you, and that ends 
the transaction. For the Middle States Association we have col- 
lected since April $27,547.73. That is certainly worth something 
The associations using this service include the Middle States Asso- 
ciation, the Philadelphia Association, the Empire Association, the 
Wisconsin and the Northwestern. Since last April we have col- 
lected $28,159.99. That is certainly worth while, and I think if 
you would just ask your credit men to send your overdue ac- 
counts to us and give us an opportnity to show them what we 
can do I think we can collect. Again I wish to emphasize the 
point that your credit man, I am afraid, feels that it is a reflection 
on his efficiency when he is forced to send accounts to the National 
Paper Trade Association, and this is the reason we do not get 
more accounts outside of the Middle States Association. It is 
worth while, and I wish you would give us a trial. 


Mr. MARSHALL: How does that apply to fine paper? 


Mr. Hiccins: If you are a member of the Coarse Paper Division, 


and send us a collection that is a fine paper account, of course, we 
will try to collect it for you. 


Questionnaire 


I have here consolidated replies to a questionnaire which went 
out to about 200 members. This consolidated sheet is based on the 
replies of 173 houses throughout the United States, and before 
making any comments on the replies, I will read them. I will read 
the question first. 


Question, Answer 

1. Do you believe that the recent ad- Will be maintained. 32 
vance in coarse papers will be main- Will not .......... 120 
tained after the first of the year? 

2. Do you believe the general trend Up ................ 23 
of paper market will be up or down No change ........ 39 
for the next six months? IE .<.o0 <tacmawewe 101 

3. Have you reduced your operating Yes ..............- 26 
or overhead expenses to the 1919 level? No ........2....... 141 

4, Are your stocks above or below Above ............ 11 
normal ? ae ee &4 

OS re eee 75 

5. D6 you find that price cutting Yes ............... 28 

increases the volume of your sales? $$ No ...............- 2 
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6. Would you buy paper for stock 
at this time? 





Yes, for an average 
of sixty days.... 127 


Se ceo ce aes ekki 45 

7. Will your business show a profit Yes ............... 43 
for 1921? OS 103 
8. Have you increased or decreased Increased ......... 60 
your sales force during the past six Same ............. 90 
months? Decreased ........- 21 
9. Do you think general business Yes ............... 156 
conditiens are improving? a ey eee 12 
10. Are you experiencing any un- Yes. ............. 71 
usual difficulty in collecting delinquent No ............... 98 


accounts ? 


I think this gives you a very good resumé of how the paper 
houses throughout the country feel, and I think. there are some 
very interesting sidelights shown. The first is that 125 against 
28 state that they do not believe that price-cutting increases their 
sales, and it seems to me that this is food for thought. You ail 
know how you hate this proposition of price cutting, and here an 
overwhelming majority admits that it does not increase their sales. 

I think that is all that I have to report on.. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 


THe CHAIRMAN: 
report. 


Gentlemen, you have heard the Secretary’s 
What is your pleasure? 


Mr. Simon WALTER: I would suggest that the results of that 
questionnaire be communicated in a letter to all of the houses, so 
that the men who are not here will get it. 

Mr. Ripceway: It will be included in the report of this meeting. 
I think that is unnecessary. 


(On motion, the report of Secretary Higgins was adopted as 
read.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am going to depart from the 
usual custom of business, because we have the pleasure of having 
with us today a gentleman whom you all know and who had kindly 
consented to speak to us. He has later to speak at another meeting 
and I know is very anxious on this account to get away, and I 
will call upon Mr. Miller. (Applause.) 

Mr. O. A. Miter: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 
pleasure to be with you this morning. 
the paper merchants. 
ufacturers. 


It is a great 
I always enjoy being with 
Sometimes I have had pleasure with the man- 


“Why I Am an Optimist” 


Since I was requested to talk on this subject I have been asking 
myself this question, and find I was born that way, and have 
through all my life found it pleasant and profitable, and it will take 
a severe wrench to get me out of this habit of life. As I see it, an 
optimist is one who believes in the present or ultimate supremacy 
of good over evil, and always hopes for and expects the best, 
taking the most hopeful view of any situation. I realize we are, 
as a people, in a most serious situation now, with the world out 
of balance, but I cling to an abiding faith in God and man, and 
believe we are coming through safely. The fact that we have 
come so far without disaster gives new hope and courage, so that 
I face the future in the fullest confidence. 

Certainly no country ever held such a wealth of resources as 
this country does today. All we need is faith and courage, with 
vision to go ahead, and we are on the way. We could go much 
faster if Congress would give proper relief from excessive taxa- 
tion, and oil the wheels of commerce by paying what is due the 
railroads, enabling them to secure better equipment, and reduce 
rates of freight, and passenger fares. As soon as this is done you 
will see salesmen on the road selling merchandise taxing the capac- 
ity of the road to catry the freight set in motion, and thus in- 
creasing the net earnings of the roads, and the prosperity of all 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Results 


F we achieve ideal results on our 
contracts, 1t 1s not because we possess 
any secret formulae for success, but rather 
that long study of all the problems 1n- 
volved and actual practice in solving them 
have given us a gold mine of experience 
which we can apply to each new problem 
as 1t comes along. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 
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Foreign Trade Statistics 

The exports of paper for September continued to show a slight 
increase, according to figures just published by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. The figures for the month were $3,- 
212,248 as compared with $3,171,192 for August. These figures, 
however, continue extremely low as compared with September a 
year ago when paper to the value of $7,086,873 was exported. The 
exports of paper for the nine months ending with September were 
valued at $40,310,856 as compared with $61,470,264 for the same 
period in 1920 and $70,702,199 in 1919. 

The exports of news print for September, however, did not share 
in the general increase, but on the other hand, showed a consider- 
able decline, the figures for the month being only $117,891 as 
against $144,784 for August. The figures for September of last 
year were $447,134. The exports of news print for the nine months 
ending with September were $1,830,763 as compared with $4,414,041 
for the same period in 1920 and $8,445,737 in 1919. 

The exports of wrapping paper for September also showed a de- 
crease, amounting only to $127,377 as compared with $135,968 for 
August and $564,424 for September, 1920. The exports of wrap- 
ping paper for the nine months ending with September amounted to 
$1,913,840 as compared with $4,980,944 for the same period in 1920 
and $5,282,408 in 1919. 

The exports of writing paper and envelopes for September 
showed a goodly increase, the figures for the month being $209,164 
as compared with $146,519 for August and $588,023 for September a 
year ago. The exports of writing paper and envelopes for the nine 
months ending with September amounted to $3,841,127 as com- 
pared with $5,838,757 for the same period in 1920 and $11,665,698 
in 1919. 

The exports of paper board and strawboard also shared in the 
general increase to a slight extent, the figures for September 
amounting to $88,086 as compared with $80,471 for August. The 
exports of paper board and strawboard for the nine months ending 
with September amounted to $1,901,530 as compared with $3,670,990 
for the same period in 1920 and $3,855,162 in 1919. 

The exports of tissue and toilet paper for September amounted to 
$58,827 as compared with $73,266 for August and $191,844 for Sep- 
tember of last year. The exports of tissue and toilet paper for the 
nine months ending with September amounted to $685,015 as com- 
pared with $2,045,375 for the same period in 1920 and $1,466,961 
in 1919. 

The imports of paper for September showed a slight decline, the 
figures for the month amounting to $7,169,795 as compared with $7,- 
701,240 for August and $8,481,381 for September a year ago. The 
imports of paper for the nine months ending with. September 
amounted to $71,506,125 as compared with $57,851,570 for the same 
period in 1920 and $38,078,778 in 1919. 

The imports of news print for September were valued at $6,- 
189,188 as compared with $6,707,612 for August and $6,703,303 for 


September of last year. The imports of news print for the nine 





months ending with September amounted to $61,067,054 as compared 
with $46,686,611 for the same period in 1920 and $31,184,170 in 1919. 

The imports of rags for September were valued at $90,121 as com- 
pared with $168,642 for August and $670,574 for September of last 
year. The imports of rags for the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember were valued at $1,353,863 as compared with $8,122,183 for 
the same period in 1920 and $1,490,624 in 1919. The imports of all 
other kinds of paper stock for September were valued at $153,110 
as compared with $133,531 for August and $619,594 for September 
of last year. The imports of all other kinds of paper stock for the 
nine months ending with September were valued at $1,567,208 as 
compared with $7,204,706 for 1920 and $2,334,825 in 1919. 

The imports of ground wood for September showed a very con- 
siderable increase for September, the figures for the month being 
$683,533 as compared with $371,153 for August and $1,860,768 for 
September of 1920. The imports of ground wood for the nine 
months ending with September amounted to $3,068,821 as compared 
with $9,990,256 for the same period in 1920 and $3,118,472 in 1919. 

The imports of unbleached sulphate for September were $906,214 
as compared with $603,912 for August and $2,339,867 for September 
a year ago. The imports of unbleached sulphate for the nine 
months ending with September amounted to $5,749,194 as compared 
with $10,893,300 for the same period in 1920 and $5,227,067 in 1919. 

The imports of unbleached sulphite for September amounted to 
$1,079,275 as compared with $1,046,555 for August and $5,418,704 for 
September of last year. 

The imports of bleached sulphate for September amounted to 
$15,933 as compared with no imports at all for August and $58,068 
for September of last year. The imports of bleached sulphate for 
the nine months ending with September amounted to $451,315 as 
compared with $1,562,296 for the same period in 1920 and $270,683 
in 1919. 

The imports of bleached sulphite for September amounted to 
$475,463 as compared with $1,130,533 for August and $2,172,012 for 
September a year ago. The imports of bleached sulphite for the 
nine months ending with September amounted to $6,308,335 as com- 
pared with $11,574,697 for the same period in 1920 and $2,449,016 
in 1919. 


“Paper Week” ts Big Surress 


The big success of the Third Fall Business Conference of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association will undoubtedly cause 
“Paper Week” to be held in Chicago in the fall indefinitely in the 
future. 

Because of the unusual conditions confronting the country two 
years ago it was considered advisable to hold a semi-annual con- 
ference of all the men interested in the paper and pulp industry 
and the meetings, which were held in New York, proved so helpful 
that it was decided to continue the semi-annual conference, holding 
the meeting the next fall, however, in Chicago for the greater 
convenience of the Western members of the industry. 

The great success of this plan to hold the conference in the West 
is well remembered and under the circumstances, it was not sur- 
prising that plans were immediately made to hold the conference in 
Chicago again this year. 


Since then, however, various things oc- 
curred that made it seem dubious whether the fine success of the 
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previous conference in Chicago could be repeated. In the first 
place serious depression which affected the industry made it doubt- 
ful whether paper men in very large numbers would feel like 
incurring the expenses of attending the conference, and the grave 
prospects of a railroad strike a few weeks ago made it doubtful 
whether they would be able to reach the conference even if they 
cared to attend. 


When these facts are considered it will be seen that the con- 
ference, which equalled last year’s in practically every respect, and 
exceeded it in many, was a very decided success and the officials 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, who were responsible 


for the arrangements are especially to be congratulated on this 
account. 


Because of the great interest manifested by the members of all 
branches of the industry it is fair to assume the semi-annual con- 


ference will again be held in Chicago next year and doubtless for 
many years to come. 


Bids and Awards for Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WasuHincTon, D. C.—November 9, 1921.—The purchasing 
officer of the Government Printing Office will open bids on No- 
vember 14 for 875 pounds of 2214x28—175, salmon index Bristol 
board. 

The purchasing officer of the Government Printing Office has 
received the following paper bids: 9,800 pounds 22x28—196. White 
China Board: Dobler & Mudge at $31.40 per M.; Geo. W. Millar 
& Co., Inc., $40.20; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $37.50; The 
Whitaker Paper Company, $41.63; Carter Rice & Company, $32.00; 
B. F. Bond Paper Company, $30.45; Old Dominion Paper Company, 
$30.44; Coy, Hunt & Co., $26.46. 5,000 pounds India Tint Cover 
paper 261%4x41—100. Whitaker Paper Company, $0.959, per pound; 
Dobler & Mudge, $0.965; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $.1025 
and $.1085; Coy, Hunt & Co., $.1025; Reese & Reese, $.1157; D. 
L. Ward Company, $.11. 

The Whitaker Paper Company has been awarded the contract 
by the Purchasing Officer of the Government Printing Office for 
furnishing 620 sheets of 22x28” 8 ply gray melton mount board 
at $.0566 per pound, bids for which were opened on October 28. 

The Maurice O’Meara Company has been awarded the contract 
by the Purchasing Officer of the Government Printing Office for 
furnishing 3,600 pounds (100 reams) of 21x32—36, No. 20 high 
blue M. F. Writing paper at $.0975 per pound, bids for which were 
opened on October 28. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 5,000 pounds of 
26%4x41—100, India pink coated cover paper at $.0959 per pound, 
bids for which were opened on November 2. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company has been awarded the con- 
tract by the Purchasing Officer of the Government Printing Office 
for furnishing 2,600 pounds (100 reams) of 22x34—26, No. 13 high 


M. F. green writing paper at $.094 per pound, bids for which were 
opened on October 21. 


Japanese Business Men Visit America 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 9, 1921.—The delegation of 
Japanese business men which has just landed in Seattle is the most 
important which has ever visited America, as it is composed of 
representatives of the most prominent financial, banking, shipping 
and manufacturing interests of all Japan. Some authorities esti- 
mate that the delegation represents more than half of the corporate 
wealth of Japan, and it includes a number of the most intelligent 
of the Japanese captains of industry. Dr. Takuma Dan, the Chair- 
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man of the party, and a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is the General Managing Director of Mitsui interests, 
and shares with Baron Shibusawa the title of the J. P. Morgan 
of Japan. Baron Shibusawa is expected to arrive in America 
later at the head of a delegation composed only of manufacturers. 

The business affiliations of the party, makes it clear that they 
represent shipping, railway, machinery, insurance, spinning, dying, 
weaving, electrical machinery, banking, pottery, chemicals, hydro- 
electric enterprises, iron and steel plants, shipyards, glass, fertilizers, 
sugar, rubber, jute, paper, cement, matches, and many other in- 
terests as well as the principal Chambers of Commerce. The object 
of the party is to foster trade between the two countries and to 
bring about a better understanding of business conditions in both 
lands, so that trade may be carried on a mutually satisfactory basis. 
The party plans to visit a large number of our industrial plants, 
as well as our Southern cotton fields. 


Consider Beaumont for Paper Mill 


BEAUMONT, Tex., November 7, 1921.—Eastern interests are look- 
ing to Beaumont as the possible location for a paper mill, accord- 
ing to T. E. Brazleton, industrial agent of the Santa Fe, who is in 
Beaumont getting data for the interests. He called on General 
Manager E. C. Bracken of the Chamber of Commerce to help 
supply the necessary information. 

“Beaumont is a splendid distributing point,” said Mr. Brazleton, 
“and the particular interests in the East evidently have realized 
this fact. They have written us to supply them with data on the 
amount of timber and timber waste available in this territory with 
facilities for handling the facilities for distribution. The Santa 
Fe lines intersect the timber belt in territory that has a great deal 
of the material I understand they want, and Beaumont has ample 
distribution facilities. I understand the class of paper they prob- 


ably would make. is such as wrapping paper, wall paper and the 
like.” 


Regulations for Disinfections of Rags 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., November 7, 1921.—The Treasury Depart- 
ment has announced that the custom regulations of 1915 relative 
to the disinfection of rags has been amended to read as follows: 

“Consignments of rags or similar material from Continental 
ports of Europe must be accompanied by Consular certificates to 
the effect either that the rags have been disinfected in accordance 
with the United States Quarantine Regulations or otherwise that 
the consignment has originated from an area known to be free 
from typhus. 

“Consignments of rags or similar material from the British Isles 


or from ports other than Continental Europe are not subject to 
any sanitary restrictions.” 


Wrapping Paper Men to Meet in Chicago 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, November 9, 1921—The Wrapper Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Service Bureau has a meeting scheduled to be held at the 
Congress Hotel, here, November 16. A representative attendance is 
expected. The present official personnel of this organization con- 
sists of President H. W. Stokes, president of the York Haven 
Paper Company, Philadelphia; Vice-President D. C. Everest, sec- 
retary and general manager of the Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Rothschild, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer A. J. Stewartson, 2 
Rector street, New York City. 

The executive committee is comprised of H. W. Stokes, chair- 
man; P. S. Fiske, Boston, Mass.; E. A. Haynes, Port Huron, 


Mich.; L, E. Nash, Port Edwards, Wis., and I. S. Reynolds, New 
York. 
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NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


(Continued from page 58) 


the people will follow, for the transportation system touches every 
fiber of commerce throughout the land. 

It is therefore the duty of every one of us to wield all the in- 
fluence we can command to the end that Congress in both branches 
is made to see and act upon these urgent needs, transcending as 
they do all other matters in importance at this time. Everyone 
knows we are passing through the greatest depression in industry 
of all time, and the recovery must necessarily be slow, but every 
day brings us nearer the revival. Remember, we have been on the 
downward path for 18 months, and if, as I believe we are, starting 
upward, we will do well to reach re-established prosperity in two 
years, but it will be a pleasant road if all work together in the 
upbuilding, as we must to succeed. Our greatest hope is in the 
fact that many fallacies are being dropped, and an era of wild 
extravagance is being cured by the hard times, and just as surely 
will patience and hard work in time cure the hard times, and 
restore prosperity to the whole country. 

Tue CuHairMan: I thank you, Mr. Miller. 

The following resolutions were recommended at the meeting of 
your Executive Committee yesterday, and it is hoped that this 
division will see fit to adopt them: 

“In view of the unfortunate significance attached to the word 
‘coarse,’ to mean ‘inferior,’ in a certain sense, it was resolved that 
this division substitute the word ‘wrapping’ for ‘coarse,’ and that 
subject to the ratification of the Board of Directors, this 
division should thenceforth be termed ‘The Wrapping Paper 
Division.’ ” 

On motion of J, A. Carpenter, duly seconded, the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 


The next resolution recommended was as 
follows: 


“The policy of sending information to the secretary’s office in 
Chicago in connection with surplus stocks was then taken up, and 
it was resolved that this should be a local matter, and that mer- 
chants should confine activities of this kind to their local associa- 
tions rather than send them to the National Association.” 

On motion the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I will report at this time that at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors it was voted that the 1922 assessment 
should be levied on the basis of the 1920 capital ratings, and further, 
that “Paper Particulars” be discontinued. Possibly Mr. Ridgway 
may want to speak to you in regard to the issuing of a bulletin. 
Have you anything to say on that? 

SecreTaRY Ripcway: The vote in regard to the discontinuance 
of “Paper Particulars” carried with it an increased appropriation 
for enlarging a special bulletin. This bulletin will not be issued 
at regular intervals, but only when and if the occasion requires. 
The action of the board in discontinuing “Paper Particulars” was 
taken in the interest of economy. It was felt that if'in any way 
the association could get along next year with less expenditure 
than the past year, it would be a wise thing to do, and after a 
careful survey the board felt that the one thing that could be dis- 
pensed with, with the least harm, to the activities of the association, 
was “Paper Particulars,” and the action in regard to making the 
assessment on the basis of 1920 capital ratings of the individual 
members was taken for the same reason. It has been found in 
making up the assessments on the 1921 capital rating, that it would 
increase the funds coming in to the association, because of the fact 
that many of our members had increased capital ratings given 
them for the year 1921. It was felt, however, that it would be 
better if no members were asked to pay greater dues this year 
than they did last year 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We are most fortunate in having with us a 
gentleman who probably is well known to everybody doing a paper 


business, even though we don’t all handle his line. 


Mr. Gibson of 
the Wausau Sulphate Fiber Company has kindly consented to 
address us, and I take great pleasure in presenting Mr. Gibson. 
( Applause.) 


Address of Mr. Gibson 


Mr. Georce K. Gipson: Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
National Paper Trade Association, in looking around here I hardly 
know whether I have been home or not. 

I had a sermon all laid out, and my text for my sermon was this. 
I went into the office of one of the boldest, bravest, finest spirits 
that I know in this city one day recently. He is a fighter, he is a 
fellow who never knows when to quit, never says die, and the 
more the problems increase the harder he works and the. more he 
laughs. He is a good fellow to know, because when you run across 
one of those splendid spirits it brushes the cobwebs of pessimism out 
of your mind that have accumulated there, especially when you have 
taken a licking continuously and have been licked in one spot for a 
matter of ten to twelve months. It gets very tiresome and hard to 
bear. I went into the fellow’s office, and there over his desk was 
a brass tablet; on that brass there was stamped these words: 
“And when the last great scorer comes to write against your name, 
he writes not that you won or lost, but how you played the 
game.” How you played the game. You know this is one of 
those wonderful years in which as you go around the country and 
meet the men that you have done business with during the last 12 
months you get a fine opportunity to get an index as to the charac- 
ter of the man. It is not always the way in which a man takes 
his winnings, but it is how a fellow deports himself when he is 
right bang up against it. Whether he stands up on two legs and 
looks his problem right in the eye and says “If it is the last drop 
of breath that I have got in me I am going to invest it in this 
thing and win, if I die.” And that spirit, you know will pull an 
individual through, and if it will pull an individual through, it 
will pull a corporation through, and if it will pull a corporation 
through, it will pull an industry through, and I want to tell you 
men that we have got to have a lot of that kind of spirit to play 
this game, to play it for this year. There is a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to hit below the belt; there is a tremendous opportunity to 
take an advantage. There is going to be a tremendous opportunity 
to put it over. But if we will stand for good, clean, upright play- 
ing of the game and setting to the side line the fellow that makes 
a foul, I tell you this year with all its losses will have been worth 
going through. 

There are two factors in this situation—I must not take too much 
time, but there are two factors I want to call to your attention. 
The first is this question of wood at the mills. To my mind, it 
has constituted in the paper manufacturing industry a line of 
irreducible thinimum below which you cannot force costs. It is 
there. That raw material is there, and these manufacturers have 
written off all the way from $13.00 to $20.00 a cord on the biggest 
cordage that they ever had, as the figures will disclose, and they 
are down. In January, February and March we did not manu- 
facture paper, and did not try to sell paper, but our entire time was 
consumed in doing what? One thing. Going to our bankers and 
to our stockholders and to our sources of financial revenue and 
trying to get money, straining our credit to produce the funds. 
For what? To finance our raw material that we had bought in 
enormous quantities and that had come in to us in unprecedented 
volume. So far as we can find out today, we cannot find one manu- 
facturer that welched in his contracts for wood. Now that is 
pretty good, especially up here through the Northwest. And there 
is one man who was in that meeting last night, God bless him, 
he is a corker, and he has got a wallop, a load to carry that I 
know I never could carry, and I like him, and I admire him because 
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his shoulders are under the load, and he has made up his mind 
that he is going to carry through. I want to tell you just one 
instance about his wood problems. There is a little town out west 
of him where they get a considerable amount of balsam and hem- 
lock, and it is the custom up there for the merchants in that town 
to buy the wood from the farmers around there, who cut it. As 
usual, last fall, the storekeeper from this little town came over to 
the mill and said “Will you take my wood this year?” “Certainly, 
sir. We will take all you got. We are needing wood.” That 
was the attitude of all the manufacturers, and justifiably so. Now, 
in the last 10 or 11 years during which that mill has been buying 
wood from that one individual storekeeper, gotten more than 500 
cords, and the average would be about 250 cords during the winter. 
How many cords do you suppose that one littlé storekeeper in the 
county sent over there? You never would guess it. Seven thous- 
and cords. (Laughter.) The mill took it. Every dollar of it. He 
had given him an open contract. He took it and paid for it. Now, 
multiply that man by thousands, and you get some idea of what the 
wood situation is, And why did this man buy this wood? I tell 
you. You remember in March, 1920 when soft wood pulp was 
selling down around $30.00 a ton? You remember that in July, 
1920, the price reached $150.00 a ton, $120.00 a ton advance? This 
was the most unprecedented, gigantic, monstrous advance in a basic 
raw material of $120.00 a ton, and nobody paid any attention to it. 
We could make more impression in the trade today with a half a 
cent advance from our little mill at a whistling station than most 
of the trains go through without stopping, than that $120.00 ad- 
vance a ton from March to July. Now, what made the advance? 
For the first time in the history of the paper business in this coun- 
try the wood mills and the pulp mills were absolutely cleaned up. 
There was no logging back in the winter of 1919, and we had three 
years of unprecedented consumption, and they were cleaned up. 
They bought pulp and they bought wood from every source, and 
the market you know kept on. In January, February and March 
the railroads of northern Wisconsin were choked, Mr. Becker of 
the Northwestern told me he had every sidetrack between Kaukauna 
and Ashland full of wood, week after week, going down to the mills 
in the Green Bay district. 


Now, let me give you a few of these statistics on the wood situa- 
tion—and by the way, this was gotten out by our Woodland Section 
in connection with the United States Forest Survey System. 

In the state of New York there is a group of 33 mills. They 
had on hand on September 1, 1921, 944,400 cords or 188 per 


cent months’ supply of the highest priced wood in their history, 
on September 1. 


There is another group of 17 mills that had 726,208 cords of 
wood, or 18.6 months’ supply of wood. They also have on con- 
tract and undelivered yet 316,400 cords, or in addition to your 18.6 
months’ supply 9.9 more months’ supply, a total of 28%4 months’ 
supply that those 17 mills have of wood. 


There are three other groups. A group of six, with 158,780 cords 
or 7% months’ supply. A group of four with six months’ supply 
And another group of three with four months’ supply. I will give 
you all the groups a little later. 

Now, in the Lake Region—that is in the region which I am in— 
but before I give you that I will say that the total consumption 
of the New York mills last year was 532,000. That was in 1920. 
They had on hand in September this year 726,208 cords; they had 
under contract 316,400, or a total of 1,042,000 cords, or a total 
of 23%4 months’ supply. 

Now in the Lake region, in which are Wisconsin and. Michigan, 
they have a group of 19 mills, and they consumed last year, 505,000 
cords. They had on hand 522,000 cords on September 1. They 
have under contract 248,830 a total of stocks on-hand and con- 
tract of 770,000, against a consumption last year of 505,000, or a 
total supply on September 1 of 18.3 months. 

The New England mills, in their group, consumed last year 678,- 


790 cords. They had on hand on September 1, 960,000 cords 
and under contract 159,000 cords, or a total stock on hand and 
contracted for of 1,120,000, or a total of 19.8 months supply of 
wood from September 1. 


Going down into the territory of all of them, there were con- 
sumed by these mills in 1920, 1,855,000 cords. They had on hand 
on September 1, 1921, 2,290,000. cords and under contract still to 
come 792,000 cords, or a total of stock on hand and contracted for 
of 3,085,000 cords of wood. The total number of months of the 
average of all of those groups was an even 20 months’ supply on 
hand, bought and contracted to come in 20 months, from Septem- 
ber 1. 


Now, that is predicated on the basis of last year’s consumption, 
and you know and I know that none of the mills will consume 
that. Some of them will run 40, some 50, some 60, some 70 per 
cent. Probably the average would be around 50 per cent. At that 
rate, you have got a plentiful supply of wood for quite a long time. 

Now, I presume you would like to have a little information on 
prices. The prices on that wood pulp average out $41.00 a thous- 
and on hemlock alone. That would be $20.00 a cord, where before 
we bought the wood up there around about $6.00, $7.00, and 
there have been times when we bought the wood in years gone by, 
like 1913, down as low as $3.20 and $3.50. 


Now,.these tremendous stocks of wood are all financed. You 
know that, more bond issues have been put out by mills, and there 
are more bond issues to come, than ever before in the history of 
the paper making business. There will probably be before the 
year’s end as many more bond issues put out, as we have thus far 
had notice of. For instance, a mill puts on a three million dollar 
bond issue, 10 years at 8 per cent. That means that that mill 
has got to pay out over six million dollars in the three years, and 
that that is added to the overhead cost per ton of that mill, $10.00 
a ton, daily production, permanent overhead. And another thing, 
they have got to earn that $10.000 a ton, and they cannot go to 
the boys who hold those bonds and say “We guess we won’t pay 
you this month.” It has got to be paid. 

A jobber came into my office the other day and said “I am 
awfully distressed about this situation.” “What distresses you?” 
“The mills have got a tremendous supply of raw material.” “Well, 
what is distressing about that?” “Well, they are going to throw 
it on the market, and the only way they have got to do is to make 
it up and put it on the market and sell it.” “Yes, at what price?” 
“Any price they can get.” “Now,” I said, “Just a minute. Let me 
tell you about a mill I know of. They have a bond issue on all 
their permanent assets. They have gone to their banker and have 
borrowed all the money they can against their quick assets. They 
have written off and gone to their reserve for every dollar they 
had and used it up to take care of their inventory writings off. 
They have got just one way to get cash. They cannot borrow any 
more, They cannot put out any more bond issues, and that is to 
turn that wood and raw material into money, and if they have to 
produce a thousand tons and they need a price of say, five cents a 
pound or a hundred dollars a ton and they have got to have a 
hundred thousand dollars at the end of that month to cover that 
sale, and they go out and sell it at four cents a pound and come 
back with a deficit of $10,000.00, where is that $10,000.00 coming 
from? They cannot get it out of their reserves, they are exhausted. 
They cannot get it from their banker, he won’t go ahead and put 
good money after bad. He has told them so. They cannot get it 
out of their bond issue. Where are they going to get it? They 
have got one thing to do, to hang right to the market and stick 
there until the tide turns in their favor, and that is one reason 
why you are not seeing today a whole lot of this liquidation that 
has been talked about by idle people here and there and so-called 
economists who say “Why, when these people get to liquidating 
they are going to it, and there is not going to be anything to it 
until paper goes down to seven-eighths.” Faper is not going down. 
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It was about one hundred years ago that 
the first paper screen was invented, but not 
until the last ten years has the art of screen- 
ing paper advanced materially. 


This progress is due to the influence of 
specialists who have made the engineering 
and construction of screens their business. 


Experience has proved the rotary screen to 
be the best type. Every year more rotary 
screens are put into service, and most of 
these are BIRD SCREENS. 


Ask any mill superintendent who has in- 
stalled BIRD SCREENS if he ever intends 
to change back to the old-fashioned type. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole Mass. 


Western Representative: 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery: 


E Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
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It is down on the irreducible minimum line, and there she has dug 
in, and there they are going to stick, and it would be a great deal 
better for the manufacturer ‘to reduce his consumption and to 
hang on to his quick assets, his wood and his raw materials, until 
the market improves or gives him an opportunity to make an ad- 
vance, than it would be to go ahead and run month after month 
with a deficit, accumulating at the end of the time he has disposed 
of his wood, and has nothing to buy any more raw material with. 
And what is the end? Bankruptcy. He will never run that loss. 

Now, it is a tremendously serious proposition, 
peculiar thing about these reports that I read you. Those reports 
only represent 45 per cent of the mills. There are mills, that are 
not filing their report, either with Forest Reserve Service or with 
the Woodland Section, for the reason that they are so bad they 
don’t want anybody to know it. They are up against it, and the 
managers who made such a blunder have been whipped by their 
Board of Directors, they have been whipped by their market rela- 
tions, they have been whipped by the public, and they have been 
whipped all the way along the line, and I will read you in a moment 
a financial statement to show you what some of those mills are 
up against. 

Now, here is one thing that the merchants said last night— 
your spokesman, who so graciously put it, said: “If there is any- 
thing that we merchants can do to help you, we want to find out 
what it is.” To my notion there is one great, big thing that you 
can do, and that is to have some committee of your bodies get 
together and get statistics on this mill situation and put them into 
the hands of your salesmen, that the public through them, may be 
advised as to the situation. That will be a tremendous help, I 


tell you, in this day of struggle and it will lighten the load 
tremendously. 


There is a very 


Now, I have read you some testimony from the manufacturers’ 
side. I would like to introduce right here on this financial side 
statistics that I get every now and then from certain sources not 
allied with the paper industry. You know, to get the viewpoint of 
good, strong merchandising or market observers and wise ones 
who are outside of your industry is something that is sometimes 
very illuminating, and here is one that came to me the other day 
from the statistical department of a large financial company with 
headquarters in New York and branches in this city. This is in- 
formation that is going out to all of their clients who buy bonds, 
stocks and securities of paper companies. Here is what they give 
them as a resume of the paper business so far: It is headed, 
“Chicago, September 26, 1921- 


The Paper Companies 


The paper companies as a class appear to have completed their 
period of liquidation and to be entering an era of larger demand 
and partially restored earning capacity.” 

“Completed their period of liquidation” means, of course, assuming 
that they have got their prices down to where they are around 
cost or below. There are some that there are some doubts about, 
but in the great majority of instances—I am speaking mostly from 
the standpoint of wrapping paper and particularly Krafts, we have 
got not only down to cost, but have got down under, and I thought 
‘nstead of buying red ink by the bottle, we would have to buy 
it by the barrel if we kept on. 


“The paper industry has been radically depressed for a year 
in practically all departments except news print liquidation started 
in September or October, 1920. The cycle of depression has, there- 
fore, run 12 months. News print did not begin to deflate until the 
first quarter of 1921 and its price was actually higher than at any 
previous time. However, when the downswing started in news 
print it proceeded rapidly and current prices for contracts are $80 
per ton, a decline of $50 per ton or 50 per cent. from the high 
point. The liquidation in news print was, therefore, four to eight 
months later in starting than in other grades of paper but the price 








has already declined to level only slightly above cost or produc- 
tion for most mills. Consumption of news print possesses a de- 
gree of stability not enjoyed by any other class of paper. Demand 
at present is about 80 per cent. of what it was at the most active 
season and thir 20 per zent. decrease measures approximately the 
decline in advertising. The decline in news print has been ac- 
companied by increasec anportations from other countries so that 
for some months importations amounted to about 8 per cent. of 
consumption, a relatively high figure.” 

Because, as a general rule, those imports are between two and 
four per cent. 


“The deflation in the paper industry has borne with greatest 
severity upon the producers of sulphite pulp, Kraft pulp and 
ground wood; in other words, the inflation was greatest in the 
raw materials of paper manufacture and paper prices, themselves, 
never fully reflected the extraordinary price levels reached by the 
basic raw materials. For example, at the height of demand 
sulphite pulp touched $170, $180 per ton against current quotations 
of $50 to $55 per ton while ground wood has dropped from a 
famine price level of $150 to a current quotation of $25 to $30. In 
fact, ground wood is today selling at the 1920 high of cord 
wood.” 

In other words, they are getting practically as much for a ton 
of ground wood as they paid for a cord of wood. That is all. 

“The demand for paper has been so slack for 12 months and 
stocks of wood have been so great in both this country and 
Canada, that it is practically certain no wood will be cut this 
year. Production of wood is a 1 to 2 year proposition. It is 
cut in the Fall and early Winter, hauled to the rivers in Winter 
over the snow, floated downstream in the Spring floods and 
reaches the mills in time to be converted into ground wood about 
a year after the tree is cut. This is the minimum period of con- 
version. If no wood is cut this year it will mean the liquidation 
of the wood piles at various mills by the time the next wood cut 
in 1922 reaches the mills in 1923.” 

Thus the paper industry is one more type of industrial manu- 
facturer which has shaped up its rehabilitation on the basis of 
cutting off at the source overproduction or overstocks of raw 
material. 


“The greatest losses in the paper industry during the past year 
of deflation have been taken by the pulp and ground wood pro- 
ducers. Many of these corporations are owned in Canada, Their 
losses have in several cases amounted to the sacrifice of earnings 
of the previous four or five years. 

“Broadly speaking, the paper industry will be in a liquidating 
position until accumulated stock of raw materials are fully used up 
and the mills are forced back to the woods for fresh supplies of 
wood. The inflation in cord wood despite the enormous overbuying 
of 1919 and 1920 was never as great as in pulp or ground wood. 
Today, however, there is only a most nominal ‘kind of market for 
cord wood and it is estimated if new wood were to be cut and 
marketed it would be at prices $6 to $8 per cord under the 1920 
high, or say around $18 to $20 per cord. 

“The paper industry has apparently reached a point of price 
stabilization. Its inventory liquidation should proceed in an orderly 
manner and probably with some slight price recovery in stable 
lines.” 

If any of you would like to have copies of that I will see that 
you get it from Babcock & Rushton’s statistical department. 

I don’t know that there is anything else I can say to you men 
that is of particular interest, with the exception of a few addi- 
tional statistics that might be interesting to you. 


Wrapping paper stocks on hand August 31.............. 62,811 
. YI. so So aes kn k Sais do vo A Ot 59,095 
” — 65,593 


stocks on hand September 30 
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A Paper Maker's Dream 


Come True! 


A wire changed without 
removing a table roll, breast 
roll, save-all, or suction box. 


Ue 


Inquire of 


BELOIT IRON WORKS 


BELOIT, WIS., U.S. A. 
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Cee nn nnn ee eee eee creer reece, ESE 


Daily Average—9 month, 1919. 


SE oe ee eer ee Cee ee Ce Lupo s Lcek 5 19,115 

RCE Wack i cues ap eabohaeeeeeban keke enauee x 19,032 
Daily Average—9 months, 1920. 

Oe ee tL ahs wa cus she eeiee 24,674 

Se OOS bun Bn oss yGhES 620% 60s ER dwn s toe 886d % 24,669 
Daily Average—9 months, 1921. 

NS oka weeds 16,179 

i ihe te ce oo. Lalas tcc sab adsebaeeeens sea babe & 15,971 


There were shipped into the market during the first 9 months 
of 1921—673,420 tons of paper less than the first 9 months of 1919. 
For the first 9 months of 1921 there were shipped from the mills 
1,913,560 tons of paper less than the first 9 months of 1920. 

There were produced in 1920—7,200,000 tons of paper; in 1920 
there was produced and imported into this country 7,300,000 tons 
of paper. 

The amount of pulp and paper produced and imported into the 
country the first seven months was 2,850,000 tons—or at the rate 
of 4,885,200 tons for the year 1920. 

The &verage importation of pulp into this country over a period 
of seven years back is shown to be about 16 2/3 per cent of the 
total consumption. 

There is a man in your association who is to speak before the 
Manufacturers’ Association in a few minutes. I passed him going 
over there when I was coming here. He has to speak on a topic 
that I wish I had. “The Reason I am an Optimist,” or something 
of that kind. I have heard of Mr. O. A. Miller, who is going 
in there to try and put a little pep into our boys and remove a 
little of the gloom that is hanging over the manufacturers, and I 
want to say that there are lots of reasons for not only hopes but 
for optimism. There is a psychology of improved conditions that 
is getting in its work right straight along. For instance, I 
gathered up half a dozen items that to me mean improvement and 
make me dead certain that we are on the right track, that we have 
turned the corner and are coming back. In the first place, our 
improvement started along in the last week of July, and it came 
from a perfectly fine basic reason, a tremendous movement of 
the agriculturists to the market, a tremendous crop of wheat in 
the south and in the midwest that moved to the market early and 
got the top-notch prices. The movement in grain in July and in 
August was the heaviest movement we have ever known in the 
history of the business. What happened? It released a lot of 
frozen credits, all through the southwest and through the west. 
That is a particularly hopeful sign. The statistics of the grain 
situation today in the world, all point to this fact, in spite of the 
present bear market, that they have on wheat, that farmers will 
get $1.50 a bushel for their wheat before Spring, because the ex- 
port of our wheat and our surplus is the lowest that we have 
ever known, and sometime between now and Spring probably will 
come a cleanup not only of the small surplus we have, but will try 
to tap into some of.our domestic surplus. 

Then, there was the advance of cotton. The South was prac- 
tically a moratorium for the first six months of this year. Jones 
owed Smith and Smith owed Gibson and Gibson owed Carpenter 
and Carpenter owed the bank and the bank said, “Well, we won’t 
pay each other, we will wait until some of us get some money.” 
But here we had one of those wonderful, inexplicable problems 
that come at a time when you know everybody is wearing his chin 
clear down on his shirt front and his mouth turned down and 
thinks the country is going to the devil, and all that kind of a 
thing, and all of a sudden in thirty days the South went from 
penury to prosperity. The advance of cotton pulled the South 
out of the hole, released the frozen credits, made the collateral 
which the banks were holding down there good, and half of our 
country is smiling where six months ago they were saying, “Prob- 
ably the United States is going to end pretty quick.” They came 
. back. 


Then there is a third thing to me that is so tremendously im- 
portant, and that is the willingness of labor to listen to reason. 
Don’t blame these boys for fighting all they can to hold their 
wages. They are up against the problem just the same as we are, 
and they are trying their best, but in spite of it, you are finding 
all the way through that there are splendid, fine men among them. 
They are weeding out the radicals. They are pushing off the reds. 
They are getting away from leadership, and better counsels are 
prevailing and I tell you one of the finest things that ever hap- 
pened was the averting of this railroad strike. You know that 
meant a five-year war, with a paralysis of industry such as prob- 
ably we had never undergone. It would have been a war to the 
finish, and I think it is one of the finest things in the world that 
the railroads and industries and the laboring men finally com- 
promised their difficulties. Oh, I have heard it said it was a great, 
big bluff. There is a lot of politics played back and forth. But 
after all, what does it mean? That the railroad labor unions 
realized that they must contribute their deflation, the same as the 
public, the manufacturers, or the paper jobbers or any other class; 
that they cannot stand out in a class,—one class in this great 
America of ours, and say, “We shall have ours, we don’t care a 
rap what you get. You can have nothing, but we have got to have 
all of ours.” We know they cannot succeed in this country on any 
such proposition as that. They must come down to the level of 
all of us, and if we take our decrease, they must take theirs, and 
they have shown their willingness to listen to reason, and I tell 
you today the labor situation in the United States was never so 
gloriously hopeful as it is right now. Contrast it with England. 
Well, England has suffered untold millions of losses in addition 
to its war losses because of the wrong attitude of labor. Why, I 
tell you when everything is said and done we have got the finest 
labor situation in the world, and we have nothing to fear. The 
only thing we want to do is to be just and fair with them, and I 
tell you right now when you take your men into your hearts, as I 
know a great, big member of our association does, whenever one 
of his boys is notified from home that he is a father, the old man, 
as the head of the institution, sends around a baby carriage on the 
porch for them, and then calls the fellow in and tells him a little 
bit of reminiscence of how he felt when he was a father, takes 
the boy by the hand and says, “Now, son, go to it, be a man, an 
example to the young fellow that is coming to the firm.” You 
know that fellow goes out from the presence of a man like that 
and says “Let me tell you something. If the old man discharged 
me I would rather work for nothing for him than get a thousand 
dollars a month from the man across the street.” A little human- 
ity. Every one of us likes it. The willingness of labor to listen 
to reason. And then another tremendous power for hope is the 
cheapness of money. Did you see in this morning’s paper that 
seven of the reserve banks are now down to a re-discount rate of 
5 per cent? New York and Philadelphia banks are down to 4¥y4. 
Chicago at last has come to 5 per cent, and inside of 30 days they 
will be chasing you gentlemen and all the rest of us around here 
and asking us to please borrow some money from them, at any 
old rate they can get. We have done all our financing for a couple 
of years. We don’t want any money from them. Thg manufac- 
turers of your industry don’t want to borrow. They had to walk 
up to the captain’s office and sign on the dotted line, and he in- 
serted what interest he wanted for a year or two or 10 years, and 
we got all our financing done. And what is Mr. Banker going 
to do with his money? It is coming down. It is going to be the 
most powerful influence in the world for the reconstruction and 
betterment of enterprises and industry, and it is going to be a factor. 

The greatest avenue they have for investment is the rebuilding 
and rehousing of America, and there is a tremendous problem, and 
that is definitely going to be underwritten because of the cheapness 
of money and opportunity for good security on lands and buildings. 
The banks are going to put their money into the problem of re- 
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Standards for Naval 
Stores Products 


Users of naval stores tell us that the naval 
stores industry has suffered because of too 
little scientific research and development 
work in connection with pine products. 
They complain that accurate knowledge 
is wanting of the way differences in rosin, 
turpentine, and pine oil affect the various 
processes and products in which they are 
used; and also that sufficiently definite 
standards and specifications for these 
products are either not determined or 
are not generally maintained. 





















Our rigorous system of chemical control per- 
mits us to produce naval stores that meet speci- 
fications unerringly—that is an advantage inherent 
in our methods of production. Our technical 
service is trying to solve many problems that are 
perplexing to consumers. We can promise no 
startling discoveries, but we do promise some- 
thing that has heretofore been lacking: whole- 
hearted devotion to the service of the industry 
by one of the strongest chemical organizations 
in the country, with complete facilities and solid 
resources behind it. 
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building America. And nobody has got a pencil sharp enough or 
long enough to sit down and calculate the enormous figure that 
it is going to run into. It makes me feel pretty optimistic. 

The railroad situaticn. They are bound to come into the mar- 
kets, and they have. I understand and I see by the latest reports 
of the Railway Equipment Bureau, that over five hundred million 
dollars of railroad equipment is under process of being purchased 
now, due to the fact that they have had an upturn in their earn- 
ings. While we are on that, I want to just show you this. Did 
you all look at this morning’s (holding up a copy of the Chicago 
Tribune)? Isn't that enough to warm the cockles of your heart? 
Doesn’t that make you smile? Don’t you think you will have any 
any trouble cleaning up that order for five reams of 40x42 when 
you get back home. “One million men fewer in the United States out 
of work. Labor Board reports that a month ago there were three 
million idle men and now there are only two million either fully 
employed or on half time.” Things are happening in this country. 

Now, the general business horizon shows general and continued 
improvement even in exports. Now, we have heard a good deal 
about our export business, being all out of kilter. It is on account 
of the war. And the fact is, as Mr, Reynolds has said down here 
at the Commercial National Bank Building, to a group of manu- 
facturers, “Now, men, listen. Don’t be carried away too much 
by the dependence upon exports. You know that your country 
consumes 92% per cent of all that it produces and it is only about 
7% to 5 per cent that is exported, and are all you fellows going 
into bankruptcy on the question of 5 or 7% per cent? Haven't you 
got an opportunity to get out of the 92'4 per cent enough to keep 
going, even in bad times, and especially when the exports are at 
a larger figure than we ever knew them before the war.” 


One thing that has hurt us up to the present time, is the con- 
gestion at southern ports of commodities that were unsold. For 
instance, in the Argentine, and Cuba, who buy great volumes from 
us. Those commodities that were down there over a year ago 
and were not paid for and taken are now going to be gradually 
taken in and have been digested, and Argentine and Cuba and 
Brazil and the South American countries are coming up to us 
again and are taking large quantities, and going to take larger 
increased quantities of our commodities every day. 

And then there is another thing that I think is the last big thing 
in this whole proposition and the finest thing, and that is, you 
know, in times of depression when disaster overtakes a group of 
people, there is a spirit of get-togetherness. There is a spirit of 
wanting to get over with the other fellow and help him bear his 
problem. There is that spirit “I am proud to be a member of the 
Coarse Paper Division and of the paper industry, prouder today 
than I ever was before, particularly after the advance you made 
last night, and when you came over to us and said ‘How could we 
help you?’ That kind of gets under a man’s hide, and down into 
the cockles of his heart, when he has been out taking a licking 
for eight or ten months. I know there are follows who have got 
hearts. What good is it to be hand in hand when you are not 
heart to heart? I tell you we want to get together, and that is 
the big thing, this feeling of brotherhood. And if we do get 
together, men, as we certainly shall, and I can tell you the manu- 
facturers will stand up for you, and you show the same kindly, 
brotherly interest in them as I saw happen down here the other 
night, where a certain jobber went over and said to a manufac- 
turer, “Now, Bill, I know you have an awful hard time up there 
at that old dump of yours.” Most of these fellows live up in 
little towns, and they go to bed at night with this great, big, black 
thing all around them, and they wake up in the morning, and it is 
still around them, and they go around there day after day, and if 
a director comes around, or any of the executives, or anybody else, 
they take a wallop at him, and he has got his labor troubles, and 
this fellow has suffered. One of your men got one of our men 
off in the corner the other evening, and he said, “I know you have 





had an awful hard time up there, and you haven't said anything 
to me about it, but what can I do?” and you know that great, big 
strong fellow—I never knew he was given to tears—sat there like 
a child, and he couldn't say a word, just because the fellow said 
a little nice thing to him about some trouble he had been carrying 
in his heart. Now, I tell you there is a wonderful thing about 
these hard times we are going through. It brings us all together 
and is going to make better fighters of us. You know the war 
brought out so much of that spirit, and there is one poem that I 
never forget, one of Service’s, that I want to close with it: 


There are some who drift out in the deserts of doubt, 
And some who in brutishness wallow, 

There are others I know who in piety go, 
Because there’s a Heaven to follow; 

But to labor with zest and give of your best 
For the gladness and joy of the giving 

To help folks along with a hand and a song, 
Why, that’s the real sunshine of living. 

And so in the strife and the battle of life 
It’s easy to fight when you are winning, 

It’s easy to slave and starve and be brave 
When the dawn of success is beginning. 

But the man who can meet despair and defeat 
With a smile, there’s a man of God’s choosing. 

The man who can fight to Heaven’s own height 
Is the man that can fight when he’s losing. 

Carry on. Carry on. Fight the good fight and true. 
Believe in your mission. Greet life with a cheer. 

There’s big work to do, that’s why you are here. 
Carry on. Carry on. 

And at last when you die, let this be your cry 
Carry on, my soul. Carry on. 

(Applause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are indebted to Mr. Gibson 
for his most excellent and illuminating talk, and I would ask an ex- 
pression of appreciation by a rising vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, in closing, I am going to ask Mr. 
Schoenbacher, our accountant, to say a few words that I know 
will be very interesting to all of you. 

(Mr. Schoenbacher then made the address which appears in the 
minutes of the fine paper division.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: There is just one more thing I have asked 
Mr, Higgins to say to you in connection with our meeting last 
night. After that a motion to adjourn will be in order. 

Mr. Hiccins: I have just one more message I want to give to 
you, and that is upon the subject of speculation. The manufac- 
turers and our committee are united in agreeing not to indulge 
in speculation. Perhaps this plea is entirely out of order, but we 
have a great many cheering remarks today, and we don’t want 
anybody to feel in any way that we are anticipating advances 
which might result in speculating. That would be ruinous to the 
mills and ourselves, and we strongly advise against it. 


Thank you. 
On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 


Mr. Borden to Speak at Cost Meeting 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoke, Mass., November 7, 1921—Joseph A. Borden, director 
of general service of the American Writing Paper Company, will 
repeat the address which he gave at the convention of the Cost 
Association of the Paper Industry in Chicago, at the February 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley Cost Association which will be 
held at the Nonotuck hotel in this city. Mr. Borden has received 
a communication from Seth L. Bush, president of the cost associa- 
tion, to the effect that the fine service which he rendered in making 
the Chicago convention a success is greatly appreciated. 
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mm). quality and uniformity. 
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Among our well-known brands are: 
BLEACHED SULPHITE} «p<, .9° 


STRONG and EASY kt na 
BLEACHING SULPHITE {"*!*"**e"* 


STRONG KRAFT and \ttarem” 
BLEACHABLE SULPHATE {“Bamble” 


We are in a position to take care of your requirements regularly 
and in a satisfactory manner. 


Our services are at your command. Let us have your specifica- 


tions NOW. 


THE 
BORREGAARD COMPANY 


Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Quality—t¢ means more thar price 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 


Waterproof Threads.—Can. patent No. 209,353, La Soie Arti- 
ficialle de la Voulte, assignee of Louis Gabriel Raymond Auzenat, 
both of Paris, France, March 8, 1921.—Threads and fabrics, the ten- 
sile strength of which diminishes in the moistened state, are 
waterproofed by treating the threads and fabrics (a) with vapors 
of oil of turpentine and acetic acid and subsequently admitting 
ozonized air or (b) with vapors of phenol and subsequently with 
vapors of formaldehyde, or (c) with vapors of phenol and sub- 
sequently with vapors of formic acid and formaldehyde, Claims 
allowed 5.—A. P.-C. 

Production of Fibrous Material.—Can. patent No. 209,444, 
Marten Hofste, Amsterdam, the Netherlands, March 15, 1921.— 
Fibrous material is prepared from the stalks and other parts 
of plants, especially of plants with a hard woody rind or bast, 
such as ramis, by producing in the vegetable material by chemical 
means a gas, by which, in addition to the chemical action to which 
the material is subjected, the fibers are mechanically laid bare. 
The material may be first treated with an alkali and then boiled in 
a bath containing about 25 per cent of an ammonium salt. Claims 
allowed 8—A. P.-C. : 

Retting Fibrous Straw.—Can. patent No. 209,465, James M. 
Masson, Duluth, Minnesota, U. S. A., March 15, 1921.—The straw 
is retted by submerging and boiling in a solution composed of 
1fl. oz. per gal. of sulphonated castor oil, 1 oz. of pure alkali, and 
1 oz. of triphosphate of soda; and is then removal and washed for 
further treatment. Claims allowed 8—A. P.-C. 

Indented Fiber Board.—Can. patent No. 209,470, Carl Geb- 
hard Muench, St. Paul, Minnesota, U. S. A., March 15, 1921. 
Claims allowed 5.—A. P.-C, 

Power Tree Feller.—Can. patent No. 209,475, Paul B. Neu- 
man, Hathersage, Alberta, Canada, March 15, 1921. Claims al- 
lowed 7.—A. P.-C. 

Tree Sawing Machine——Can. patent No. 209,482, Thomas G. 
Perkins, Seattle, Washington, U. S. A., March 15, 1921. Claims 
allowed 8—A. P.-C. 

Retting Plant Fibers.—Can. patent No. 200,481, Louis Peu- 
faiilit, Lille, France, March 15, 1921.—Fibers from plants intended 
for being worked in spinning and paper mills are subjected within 
an open or closed vessel, at a high temperature, to a treatment 
with a liquid composed of ethylene dichloride, ethylene trichloride, 
ethylene perchloride, dimethyl tetrachloride or dimethyl pentach- 
loride, cured in pure water either separately or mixed together. 
The dissolving substance, instead of being dissolved in pure water 
may be dissolved in solutions of soap, or in oily emulsions, or in 
water to which is added 3 per cent of petroleum. Claims allowed 
3.—A. P.-C. 

Chain Saw.—Can. patent No. 209,491, Cephas P. Sly, Orchard 
Park, New York, U. S. A., March 15, 1921. Claims allowed 9.— 
A. P.-C. 

Suspension Means for Barking Drums.—Can. patent No. 
209, 502, Peder Peterson Westbys, Peterborough, Ont, Canada, 
March 15, 1921. Claim allowed 1—A. P.-C. . 

Purifying Cottonseed Hull Fibers.—Can. patent No. 209,529, 
The East St. Louis Cotton Oil Company, National Stock 
Yards, Ill., assignee of Frank W. Stocton, Pittsburgh,: Pa., 
both in U. S. A., March 15, 1921.—The cottonseed hull fibers 
are purified by boiling in a 4 per cent caustic alkali solution 
for about five hours, to soften the hull particles, passing the 
boiled fiber between rolls thereby mashing and disintegrating 
the hull particles, and finally subjecting the mashed material 





Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


to a.cleaning operation to separate the fine disintegrated hull 
particles from the fiber. Claims allowed 6—A. P.—C. 

Wood Soaking Tower.—Can. patent No. 209,530, The Fiber 
Making Processes, assignee of Herbert Guettler, both of Chi- 
cago, Ill, U. S. A., and Ole Ludwig, Port Edwards, Wis., 
U. S. A., March 15, 1921.—Before being barked, the logs are 
passed through a tower in which they are sprayed with water 
or other liquid. Claims allowed 10.—A. P.—C. 

Apparatus for Loosening Bark from Pulpwood.—Can. patent 
No. 209,600, George P. Berkey, Appleton, Wis., U. S. A,, 
March 22, 1921.—The wood is made to pass through a tank of 
warm water, and is kept completely submerged during passage 
through said tank. Claims allowed 3—A. P.—C. 

Sulphite Waste Liquors for Fuel Briquettes—Can. patent 
No. 209,629, Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J.. U. S. A., March 
22, 1921.—The finely divided fuel is mixed with finely divided 
solids of sulphite waste liquor (dried by atomization) and 
lime, and sufficient water is added to produce a plastic mass. 
The sulphite liquor and solids react in the presence of the 
water to form an insoluble binder. Claims allowed 4.— 


A. P.—C. 


Felting Machine (Wet Machine).—Can. patent No. 209,688, 
Carl Gebhard Muench, St. Paul, Minn., U. S. A., March 22, 
1921. Claims allowed 6.—A. P.—C. 

Saw Guard.—Can. patent No. 209,722, Homer J. Traver, 
Kerhonkson, N. Y., U. S. A., March 22, 1921. Claims allowed 
8—A. P.—C. 

Pulpwood Grinder.—Can. patent No. 209,820, James H. 
Baker, Saratoga Springs, New York, U. S. A., March 29, 1921. 
Claims allowed 11—A. P.—C. 


Fiber Board.—Can. patents No. 209,835 and 209,836, Manley 
Chew, Midland, Ont., Canada, March 29, 1921—Chip waste 
is steamed, water is added to the mass which is beaten and 
screened; a hairlike binder is introduced and the fibrous mass 
is rolled so that the fibers are more or less drawn out lon- 
gitudinally, agitated in a tank, and fed to the machine. 
allowed 5 on each patent.—A. P.—C. 

Paper Twine—Can. patent No. 209,871, Percy Reginald 
Hoad, Toronto, Ont., Canada, March 29, 1921—A _ process 
for the manufacture of twine from paper consisting in subject- 
ing a strip of paper to a moistening and waterproofing treat- 
ment, then crimping the treated strip so as to form a narrow 
strip composed of a multiplicity of layers, then twisting this 
narrow strip until its size becomes sufficiently reduced for it 
to pass through a die producing a desired size twine— 
A. P.—C. 

Precipitating Organic Solids from Sulphite Waste Liquor— 
Can. patent No, 209,881. Hans Brun Landmark, Drammen, 
Norway, March 29, 1921.—The waste liquor is introduced in 
an autoclave where the sulphonic acid combinations are broken 
down by means of a stronger acid, while the liquor is under 
pressure. This stronger acid may be produced either previously 
to or during the precipitation by oxidizing the SO, contained 
in the liquor. The oxidation is produced by introducing 
oxonized air or oxygen into the autoclave and discharging 
electric sparks. Claims allowed 2—A. P.—C. 

Knife for Papermaking Machine.—Can. patent No. 209,907, 
Charles E. Pope, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A., March 29, 1921. 
Claims allowed 11.—A. P.—C. 

Mats from Wood Fibers.—Can. patent: No. 209,952, The 


Claims 
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E are manufacturers of 
about 20,000 articles, in- 
cluding 


VALVES, 
PIPE FITTINGS, 


STEAM 


SPECIALTIES, er 


made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and all 
purposes, and are distributors of 
pipe, heating and plumbing ma- 
terials. 


SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 
BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY MEMPHIS 


oes - mae INDIANAPOLIS ST. PAUL SEATTLE 
PRINGFIELD NEWARK LITTLE ROCK DETROIT TACOMA 
aaa onaaae setae FOUNDED DY R. T, CRANE, 1688 OO orga ecard 
BRIDGEPORT BALTIMORE ROCKFORD POCATELLO 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON TULSA CRAN E co. OSHKOSH omere SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW YORK SYRACUSE OKLAHOMA CITY GRAND RAPIDS =- FARGO OGDEN 
HARLEM BUFFALO WICHITA 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. DAVENPORT WATERTOWN RENO 
ALBANY SAVANNAH ST. Louis DES MOINES ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 
BROOKLYN ATLANTA KANSAS CITY CHICAGO OMAHA GREAT FALLS OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA KNOXVILLE TERRE HAUTE SIOUX CITY BILLINGS SAN FRANCISCO 
READING BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI MANKATO SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 
CRANE 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, CRANE-BENNETT, Etro, 
LIMITED CALGARY. REGINA, HALIFAX, OTTAWA. LONDON, ENG, 


You are cordially invited when in Atlantic City to make the Crane Exhibit Rooms (1105-1107 Boardwalk) 
your headquarters, We will be glad to receive any mail to you in our care, 


Boreas Bp 
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C. F. Burgess Laboratories, assignee of Howard F. Weiss, both 


of Madison, Wis., U.S. A., March 29, 1921.—The patent covers, 
as a new article of manufacture, a fabric of wood fibers 
cemented together by an adhesive solution containing starch 
and having a resilience such that its volume under normal 
conditions is less than 0,40 Gm. per cu. in. and under a pressure 
of 1 Ib. per sq. in. its volume is reduced to 1.60 Gm. or more 
per cu. in. Claims allowed 14—A. P.—C. 

Drainer for Moist Webs.—Can. patent No. 209,992, The Sher- 
brooke Machinery Company, Ltd., Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada, 
assignee of Anton J. Haug, Nashua, N. H., U.S. A., March 29, 
1921—The patent covers the use of a perforated press roll, 
the water which is pressed out of the sheet passing through 
the perforations of the roll. Claims allowed 14.—A. P.—C. 

Electric Drive for Paper Machines.—Can. patent No. 209,956, 
The Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, assignee of Wilbur L. Merrell, Schenectady, N. Y., 
U. S. A., March 9, 1921. Claims allowed 7. (For description 
see Pulp and Paper, xviii, 915-6, Sept. 2, 1921. Abs.)—A, P.—C. 

Yarn and Twine from Paper.—Can. patent No. 209,994, James 
Spicer and Son, Ltd., London, E. C. 4, assignee of John 
Swanzy Harley, Waltham Abbey, Essex, both in England, 
March 29, 1921. Claims allowed 7.—A, P.—C. 

Alarm for Rope Drives.—Can. patent No. 188,201, Alfred 
Patrick Devine and John Latreille, Fort William, Ont., Canada. 
Claims allowed 3—A. P.—C._. 

Reenforced Paper Article-—Can. patent No. 188,347, Paul 
Poetschke, Milford, Delaware, U. S. A., Jan. 21, 1919.—The 
paper is reenforced by means of a magnesium oxychloride 
cement and waterproofed by an external application of a waxy 
water repellent material. Claims allowed 7.—A. P.—C.’ 

Paper and Industrial Alcohol.—World’s Paper Trade Review, 
Ixxv, 25, June 24, 1921—Sir Charles Bedford has contemplated 
the use of elephant or Savannah grasses and of (chiefly) im- 
mature bamboos as a joint source of alcohol and paper, having 
initiated and directed experimental work on these materials 
on the laboratory and distillery scale. 
as a raw material—A. C. 

New Australian Pulpwood.—World’s Paper Trade Review, 
Ixxv, 25, p. 2216, June 24, 1921.—Queensland silky oak is said 
to be the best Australian pulp so far examined for papermak- 
ing.—A. C. 

Felt Cleaning.—W orld’s Paper Trade Review, \xxv, 25, June 
24, 1921, p. 2214.—A' British patent has been granted to Charles 
Walmsley and Company, Ltd., Bury, and John Law, Markinch, 
Scotland, on a process for cleaning felts. In the invention 
high pressure water in the form-of a thin continuous sheet is 
caused to impinge on the felt of a paper machine to remove 
china clay, paper fiber and similar dirt from the nap of the 
felt—A. C. 

Cottonseed Fibers—World’s Paper Trade Review, \xxvi, 2, 
July 8, 1921, p. 118—A scheme for extending the use of cotton- 
seed fibers in papermaking.—A. C. 

Beating.—W orld’s Paper Trade Review, \xxvi, 2, July 8, 1921, 
p. 142—The places of disintegration and circulation.—A. C. 

Corrugated Fiber Board.—W orld’s Paper Trade Review, \xxvi, 
2, July 8, 1921, p. 146—Effect of age on the bursting strength 
of board.—A. C. 

Paper Pulp.—World’s Paper Trade Review, \xxvi, 2, July 8, 
1921, p. 146.—India’s resources in relation to the British 
market.—A. C. ‘ 

Standardizing Papermaking Machinery.—W orld’s Paper Trade 
Review, \xxv, 23, June 10, 1921.—An article on developments in 
modern paper mill engineering. The opinion is expressed that 
if only papermakers and users of paper could combine a 
little more, much ‘could be done towards standardization of 
papermaking machinery:—A. ‘C. 


He mentions rice straw 














Paper Deterioration in India—World’s Paper Trade Review, 
Ixxv, 23, June 10, 1921—Examination of the various libraries 
in India show that folding the paper once or twice will cause 
it to break. This perishing as it is called, is due to hydrolysis 
of the cellulose molecules of the paper and their later de- 
composition into simple substances rather than to a process of 
oxidation. The type of paper found to be most resistant in 
India is a rag paper, the fibers of which have not been weak- 
ened in the process of manufacture. Treatment which has 
been found to damage the fiber is prolonged digestion with 
alkali, over-bleaching, non-removal of the last trace of bleach 
by antichlor and imperfect washing that leaves traces of acid 
in the paper, while rosin and filling material should not exceed 
a small fixed percentage. It is recommended that all books 
and documents of permanent should be removed to 
libraries in hill stations with temperate climates, or placed in 
special buildings in which complete air contro] can be main- 
tained.—A. C, 


English China Clay and the American Market.—Paper Mak- 
ing, xl, 6, p. 186, June, 1921.—English coating china clays make 
up a very large proportion of all the clay imported into the 
United States and though it would appear wise for the paper 
trade to favor a duty on filler clays, since there is no tariff 
proposed on finished paper, it would be manifestly unfair to 
the American book paper manufacturers.—A., C. 

Bamboo Once More.—Paper Making, xl, 6, p. 188, June, 1921. 
—An account of the different processes that have been patented 
for cutting and crushing bamboo in preparation for treating 
it chemically. Experiments have proved that a high class 
paper can be produced from bamboo pulp.—A. C. 

Black Liquors from Bamboo.—World’s Paper Trade Review 
Ixxv, 22, p. 1938, June 3, 1921—A continuation of the dis- 
cussion on W. Raitt’s paper read before the Royal Society of 
Arts. Mr. Sindall, in the comments which he added to the 
paper, deals with the treatment of the black liquor.—A. C. 

Recent Developments in Papermaking.—T. D. Nuttall. 
Paper Making, x1, 5, p. 140, May, 1921.—An account of the 
developments which have taken place during recent vears, in 
the width and speed of the paper machine.—A. C. 

Rosin or Engine Sizing—C. C. Schneider. Paper Making. 
xl, 6, p. 182.—A paper giving general description of process, 
read at a meeting of the American Pulp and Paper Mil Super- 
intendents’ Association.—A. C. 

Dearer Postage.—Paper Making, x1, 6, June, 1921.—The gov- 
ernment, in order to make up for losses on the telegraph. and 
telephone services, proposes to burden heavily the postal serv- 
ice which even the government cannot afford to run at a loss. 
This is forcing merchants and British publishers to print else- 
where. British ‘circulars sent out wholesale will be printed 
in Holland on Dutch or German paper and posted in Germany, 
or, at any rate, abroad.—A. C. 

Turbine Furnace.—Paper Making, xl, 6, p. 172, June, 1921.— 
An article describing the turbine furnace, manufactured by the 
Turbine Furnace Company, Ltd., 5 Bridge Row, London, E. C. 
4, whereby a constant and uniform flow of air is circulated 
throughout the whole grate area, remedying slow steam rais- 
ing, waste of fuel and laborious stoking.—A. C. 

Manufacture of Paper Containers.—Paper Container, v, 1, 
July 1, 1921—The nineteenth article of a series dealing with 
the manufacture of paper containers.—A. C, 

Pulp from Veneer.—World’s Paper Trade Review, xxv, 24, 
June 17, 1921.—In the wood waste from veneer factories the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory sees considerable 
raw material suitable for the manufacture of high grade of 
paper. The cores of many kinds of veneer logs, now used in 
large part for fuel, would make excellent pulpwood. In addi- 
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tion a large part of the clippings and small veneer waste, which 
amounts to one-fifth of the total veneer cut, probably could 
be turned into pulp stock with profit—A. C. 

Papermaking in India.—World’s Paper Trade Review, \xxv, 
24, June 17, 1921—L. S. Subramaniya, Aiyar, B. A., in the 
course of a plea for more paper mills in India, which he makes 
in the Business World published in Madras, refers to the efforts 
in western countries to provide new raw material and con- 
trasts with the dearth elsewhere the wealth of forest lands 
in India. Reference is also made to the exploitation of bamboo 
in Trinidad—A. C. 

Baobab Fiber.—W orla’s! Paper Trade Review, \xxvi, 4, July 
22, 1921—A British patent has been granted to Abraham Wood, 
Lower Broughton, Manchester, and George Russell, Higher 
Broughton, on an apparatus for keeping the breast roll in 
the same relative position to the endless wire which passes 
over it no matter what the extent of the shaking motion is, 
so that a much better sheet of paper is made than is possible 
under the present conditions.—A. C. 


New Drying Arrangement.—World’s Paper Trade Review, 
Ixxvi, 5, July 29, 1921.—An object of an invention by Frank P. 
Miller is to reduce the ground area usually required by a 
papermaking machine, and this is accomplished by placing 
the drying cylinders on a floor, specially constructed above 
that on which are making mechanism and the calendering 
rolls and cutters. It has been found by the arrangement de- 
scribed that there can be saved about 50 per cent in the length 
of the building and that the paper can be protected while it 
is being formed, as well as the finished paper, from moisture 
from the dryers, and that the moisture can be carried off as 
soon as formed.—A. C. 


Sulphur and Pyrites in Finland.—W orld’s Paper Trade Review, 
Ixxv, 25, p. 2250, June 24, 1921.—After lying forgotten or un- 
exploited since early in the eighteenth century, valuable sul- 
phur ore deposits were rediscovered in the fall of 1918 at 
Otravaara, in the Eno district of eastern Finland.—A., C. 

Cigarette Paper from Sulphite Pulp.—World’s Paper Trade 
Review, \xxv, 25, July 29, 1921.—According to Papier Zeitung, 
a patent has been granted to the Mannheim Waldhof Com- 
pany for the manufacture of cigarette paper from sulphite 
cellulose. Hitherto it has been impossible to employ this 
form of pulp for cigarette paper.—A. C. 

Relation of Moisture to Decay of Wood.—Walter H. Smell, 
Paper Industry, iii, 2, May, 1921—An article relating what is 
thus far known regarding air and moisture relations of fungi 
which decay wood. The writer’s experiment with five different 
fungi, four of which occur on pulpwood, shows that 60 per cent 
of water in the logs will eliminate all danger of serious loss 
from decay. A constant spray or “artificial fog” will keep 
the logs sufficiently wet to protect them from both fire and 
decay. Logs so wet will mould on the outside, but moulds 
do not damage wood beyond discoloring it superficially —aA. C. 

Testing Coal—E. C. Milham, Paper Industry, ii, 3 (June, 
1921).—A description of the methods used in making tests for 
determining the value of coal before it is burned.—A. C. 

Determining the Moisture in Wood.—Paper Industry, ii, 3 
(June, 1921).—A description of a method used by the Forest 
Products Laboratory for the determining of moisture in wood. 
This method involves the use of coal oil, requires little equip- 
ment and but a few moments of time.—A. C. ; 

Improving Boiler Room Practice—Robert June, Paper In- 
dustry, iii, 4 (July, 1921).—The use of cheaper coal, elimination 
of smoke and reduction of labor through better methods of 
combustion.—A. C. 

First Aid to Injured.—Fred M. Rosseland, Paper Industry, 
iii, 4 (July, 1921).—Purposes of ‘first aid, means of preventing 


infection, the kit, teams and cabinets and the training of 
employees to give first aid—A. C. 

Handling the Employment Problem.—F. H. Rosebush, 
Paper Industry, iii, 4 (July, 1921).—An illustration of how the 
employment work is handled at the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company.—A, C. 

Power Plant Management.—Robert June, Paper Indusiry, 
iii, 2 (May, 1921).—An article describing a bonus system for 
boiler room employees.—A. C. 

Preliminary Impregnation in Cooking Sulphite—Vance P. 
Edwardes, Paper Industry, iii, 2 (May, 1921).—Results of ex- 
periments show a way of reducing the cooking time in the 
sulphite process without injuring the quality of the pulp—aA. C. 

Glucose.—Ameé Pictet, Helv. Chim. Acta, iii, 649 (1920); Paper, 
xxviii, 14 (June 8, 1921).—Brief discussion of the constitution 
of alpha- and beta-glucoses and of their anhydrides, glucosan and 
levoglucosan, respectively.—A. P.-C. 

Pulp and: Paper Screens.—Phillips Dennet, Paper, xxviii, 4 
(June 8, 1921).—Historical survey of the development of screens, 
together with a discussion of the various types of pulp screens and 
of paper screens, of the differences between them, and of their 
relative merits—A. P.-C. 

Grinding Tests of Infected and Sound Pulpwood.—John S. 
Bates, Pulp and Paper, xix (June 30, 1921).—Detailed account 
of mill scale experiments carried out in May, 1920, at the Jon- 
quiéres mill of Price Bros. and Co., Ltd., the main object of 
which was to compare the yields of groundwood pulp from 
average, infected and sound pulpwood. At the same time various 
measurements of the wood and tests of the pulp were made. Five 
cords each of infected wood, sound balsam fir, sound spruce, and 
average wood as used by the mill, were used for the tests. The 
blocks had been stored about two years with some of the bark 
still on. The selected rotten wood was discolored brown to the 
extent of about 35 to 40 per cent of the total wood mass (no 
particular estimations were made). In general the infected por- 
tions were still firm, though some punky blocks were present. 
Nearly all the sorted rotten wood proved to be balsam fir, while 
the average wood was about half balsam fir and half spruce, 
with some 5 to 10 percent of the mass showing signs of infection. 
The yields of oven-dry pulp. based on oven-dry were 91.1 percent 
for average wood, 93.9 percent from infected wood, and 92.3 
percent from sound wood. Although some of the measurements 
were subject to slight inaccuracies, it may be said in general that 
the total quantities of pulp were, directly proportional to the dry 
weights of the wood with yields of about 92 per cent on the oven- 
dry basis. The infected wood yielded better than was expected. 
The time of grinding (for five cords) was only 2.25 hours for in- 
fected wood, and 3.5 hours for sound spruce. The pulp from 
infected wood was decidedly brown, while spruce pulp was the 
best in general appearance. Microscopic analysis showed the 
infected pulp to be a mixture of coarse fibers with a large amount 
of fine woodflour, whereas the other pulps were less extreme in 
variation of fiber sizes. The freeness tests showed little difference 
in drainage properties between infected and average pulps, but the 
balsam fir fibers were considerably freer than the rest. A beater 
was furnished with spruce groundwood and about 27 percent of 
regular sulphite; on the paper machine the stock ran well with 
no breaks and the paper produced was of good color. Under 
the same conditions the balsam fir groundwood mixture caused a 
number of breaks and the stock was rather “soft,” though the 
paper tested almost as well. Infected pulp was mixed with an 
equal quantity of average groundwood in the beater along with 
the usual proportion of sulphite. On the paper machine the stock 
was slow and sticky, and there was considerable difficulty in taking 
the sheet off the couch roll to the presses. There were many 
breaks and very little finished paper was produced. The paper 
made tested surprisingly well, but was decidedly brown in color. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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“ENGOLINE” 
Solid Lubricants 


Especially adapted for Paper Mill machinery, 
and used by many prominent Paper Mills. 


Possess the highest lubricating qualities and 
a higher melting point than any other lubricant 
on the market. 


They are a real economy because they last 
so much longer and lubricate so very efficiently 


Prepared in various grades to suit all classes 
of machinery :— 


“CYLEND” A. X. 


This grade is especially recommended for 
Dryers, Beaters, Jordans, Chippers, Grinders 
and all hot bearings. 


It will lubricate at any temperature up to 
400° Fahr., and is put up in handy blocks. 


Samples cheerfully sent on request 


HAROLD NEWLIN HILL 


50 N. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





F HYDRAULIC 
~ JURBINES 


Write Dept. “X” for Bulletin illustrating some of the 
latest and most efficient water power installations in 
the paper industry. 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO. 
176 Federal St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


York, Pa. 


45 Power Bidg. 
MONTREAL 
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Cuts Beater Time 


In Half 


If you use paper stock of any kind you are losing money 
every day you neglect to install a Williams Shredder. It elim- 
inates hand labor in tearing apart old magazines—just dump 
your stock on the Williams Automatic Feeding Table and 
the Shredder does the rest. It delivers the shredded stock to 
the beater or duster in 4”, 2” or 1” sizes depending on your 
wishes and the adjustment of the machine. Furthermore, this 
material is SHREDDED, NOT CUT, thus carefully preserv- 
ing the long fibers. 


Extracts Metal—Shreds Twine Bindings 


Old books and magazines can be processed without regard 
for bindings—strings, rags and twine being shredded along 
with the paper. Nor is there any chance of spikes, bolts or 
similar metal objects getting into your beaters. All material 
of this kind being extracted by the Williams Metal Trap. 

Let us tell you what we cam guarantee in your particular 
case. Write to department 40. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER COMPANY 


HINGED HAMMER AND PULVERIZER ESTABLISHED 1871 


PLANT AND GENERAL OFFICES 
2701-2723 NORTH BROADWAY 


St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
37 W. VAN BUREN STREET 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
67 SECOND STREET 


Conveyor 
LW To ers 
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New York Crade Jottings 


The Parsons Trading Company announces that John P. Parsons 
has. joined its staff. 





i 


Judge Learned Hand last week appointed Daniel J. O’Connell 
receiver for the Hamilton Paper Box Company, Inc., of 69 Greene 
street, under $1,000 bord. 

- > * K 

Friends of R. F. Hammond will be pleased to learn of his return 
to business after a prolonged illness occasioned by a serious op- 
eration undertaken in the middle of last August. 

+ * * 


G. E. Crafts of the Orono Paper Company, Bangor, Me., arrived 
at New York on Friday of last week on a business trip. He is 
staying at the Hotel Belmont and will probably be here for six 
or seven days 

* * * 

Ginjiro Fujihara, president and managing director of the Oji 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Japan, with the other members of 
a Japanese Business Commission comprised of one representative 
from each of the important ‘ndustries, arrived at Seattle, October 
15, is now at Chicago, and is expected to arrive this week at New 
York, where he will sojourn at the Hotel Plaza. 

> ~ ~ 


Owing to the rapid growth of its business, the Caldwell Paper 
Company, 489 Fifth avenue, which has been in its present premises 
for three years, moved its office on November 5 to its warehouse 
at 244 Lafayette street, New York, and will maintain stock of 
quality bond-ledger writing, printing and coarse papers, also card- 


boards of every description. Telephone connections, Spring 7702- 
7703. 


CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 76) 


The quality of infected groundwood is therefore much inferior for 
papermaking. If rotten wood has to be ground, it appears that 
the pulp should be mixed in small amounts with the regular 
supply of groundwood. A test on the storage qualities of the 
different pulps showed the danger of infected groundwood spread- 
ing decay through a pile of pulp in storage.—A. P.-C. 

Forest Products Laboratory’s Program.—Chem, Met. Eng., 
xxv (July 6, 1921).—Outline of the researches to be followed up 
at the Forest Products Laboratory during 1921-1922 on the re- 
duction of waste in the wood manufacturing and pulp and paper 
industries, timber testing, wood distillation, seasoning of lumber, 
and wood preservatives—A. P.-C. 

Electric Steam Boilers —G. A. Maillet, Papeterie, xliii (June 
10, 1921).—The first commercial electric steam boilers were per- 
fected by the Italian Revel and 
hundred in operation in Italy. 
Boveri, Escher Wyss, etc.) 


there are at present several 
Several large Swiss firms (Brown 
are turning their attention to the 
construction of these boilers, and they are coming into fairly wide use 
in Switzerland. These are relatively smal!. They can use current 
at 6,000 volts, but the manufacturers guarantee good results only at 
3,000 volts or less, and higher voltages require special complicated 
equipment. About 300 horsepower can be obtained per electrode. 
What are probably the largest electric steam boilers in the world 
are in operation at the Frédet paper mills, at Brignoud (Tsére), 
France. They were constructed by the Etablissement Régis Joya, 
Grenoble, and are of 5,000 hp. each, and take 3-phase, 50 cycle, A. 
C. at 6,500 volts, and about 800 hp. are obtained from each elec- 
trode. The first was put into operation at the beginning of May, 
1920, and the second shortly after, and they are used to supply 


steam to the driers of four paper machines. They have been used 


alone and in conjunction with coal-fired boilers, according to 
the amount of power available from the central station and the 
production of paper. They can be brought up to pressure (6 kilos 
= about 80 Ib.) in less than half an hour, as has been shown by 
actual trials; but it is preferable to do so in three hours. When 
they are under pressure, the power absorbed can be varied within 
very wide limits almost instantaneously. As the bailer is very 
large (10 meters long by 1.5 meters in diameter) it serves as a 
steam accumulator of large capacity and makes operations much 
more regular. A paper machine or a digester can be started or 
stopped suddenly without abnormally affecting the steam pressure, 
or the current may be turned off for over half an hour without 
interfering with operations. To prevent uneven expansion of the 
boiler shell, which strains the rivets and might cause leaks, the 
bottom of the boiler may be heated by some suitable automatic 
device, or the water may be fed in hot. The electrode insulators 
are of fused quartz of a special patented design, the factor of 
safety of which is very high—A. P.-C. 

Coal Handling and Paper Mills.—H. B. Mosley, Paper Indus- 
try, ii, 3 (June, 1921).—The description of a coal handling system 
recently completed and put into successful operation at the Lock 
Haven Mills of the New York and Pennsylvania Company, Lock 
Haven, Pa.—A. C. 

Winter Work on a Quebec Waterpower Development.— 
Engineering News Record, \xxxvi, 26 (June 30, 1921).—An article 
dealing with the methods employed in the construction work on a 
paper mill power project in northern Quebec and the layout of 
the plant as a reference for future operations under similar condi- 
tions. The dam construction required long hauls over snow roads 
and special provisions for camp sanitation—A. C. 

Adhesives from Waste Sulphite Lyes.—A survey of German 
patent literature by S. Halen, translated by C. J. West from 
Kuaststoffe, xi, 12; Paper Trade Journal, August 25, 1921.— 
The article is a digest of German patents secured by Leonhardt, 
A. Mitscherlich, Jurgensen, Nieus and Gumbel, Ekmann, Alexan- 
der-Katz, Stutzer, Trainer, Pollassek, Huttens, Glaasz and 
Wipfler—H. E. W. 

Clay Milk and Colors.—Julius Schroeter, Paper Trade Journal, 
August 25, 1921.—The Vibrating Machinery Company, Inc., 546 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, manufacturers a mechanically 


. Shaken screen called the “Sandhog” for handling clay milk and 


colors. The machine has a large capacity considering its small 
size—H. E. W. 

Preliminary Impregnation of Chips with Cooking Liquor. 
(Soda and Sulphate).—Paper Mill, xliv. 36. Technical Notes of 
the Forest Products Laboratory.—The results of tests made by the 
Forest Products Laboratory show greater uniformity of cooking, 
increased yields, decreased time of cooking, decreased bleach con- 
sumption and increased density of black liquor. The latter caused 
an increase of 25 percent in the output of the recovery house — 
H. E. W. 

Utilizing Waste Wood.—Paper Mill, xliv, 37.—Research work 
by J. H. Wallace & Company has shown it possible to utilize 
entirely waste wood. The waste which is sufficiently resinate is 
extracted by a “steam and solvent” process. The residue from 
this and all othe other wood is destructively distilled —H. E. W. 

High Speed Newsprint Machine.—Paper Mill, xliv, 34—The 
Laurentide Company’s new machine has a wire 166” wide and 193” 
long. The pitch is 30”. There is no shake. The machine is 
equipped with a Millspaugh suction couch 30” in diameter from 
which the paper is lifted by compressed air. The first press is 
of the suction type with a small granite top roll. The other 
presses have rubber covered bottom and granite top rolls. The 
machine is equipped with a Harland inter-lock individual motor 
drive. The couch motor is 125 h.p.; the press motors 90 hp. 
each; the three drier motors 125 h.p. each; the calender motor 
150 hp. 
b.h.p. only are required —H, E. W 





After the machine has been brought up to speed 375° 
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WHALEN SULPHITE PULPS 


Made from the SITKA SPRUCE of BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Noted for Fibre, Color and Strength 


SNOWHITE GLACIER SWAN 
BLEACHED EASY BLEACHING STRONG 
SULPHITE SULPHITE SULPHITE 


As exclusive Sales Agents for all of the products of the WHALEN PULP & PAPER MILLS, LTD., in addition to 
stocks at the mills, we will carry large stocks of the above well-known brands in New York, thus insuring prompt 
deliveries. 


Your inquiries addressed to any of our offices will bring prompt quotations by wire. 


CANADIAN ROBERT DOLLAR CO., Limited 9 rs. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. Shanghai, Hong Kong, 


Hankow, Tientsin, 
U. S. ADDRESSES Ichang, Chungking, and 
Robert Dollar Co., Robert Dollar Bidg., San Francisco. Pekin, China; Kobe, 
Robert Dollar Co., 15 Moore Street, New York, N. Y. Japan; Calcutta, India; 
Robert Dollar Co., Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Manila, P. L.; Singapore, 
Robert Dollar Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. S. 5. 


“IMPCO” TAILING SCREENER 


FOR SCREENING GROUND WOOD TAILINGS 


Very Low Delivers 
Power — Rejections Free 
and | from Good 


Upkeep Expense _ | Stock 


ANOTHER UNIT OF OUR CLOSED SYSTEM FOR PULP SCREENING 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS CORRESPONDENCE A PLEASURE 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. Nashua, N. H. 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERY CO., LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, CANADA 





















































































































































































































































































































In all paper mills it is important to keep down the consumption 
of wires and felts as much as possible. Wastefulness is blame- 
worthy at all times, and all the more so at the present time when 
high prices render economy more imperative than ever before. 

As production has increased with increase in the speed of the 
paper machine, so has the consumption of wires and felts. It is 
almost superfluous to mention that the main cause of the frequent 
renewals of wires is the high tension to which they are subjected, 
other causes such as the presence of chemicals (alum, anti-chlor, 
etc.) in the pulp, or the cleaning of the wire with dilute sulphuric 
acid, care with which they are put on the machine, remaining con- 
stant. 


Endeavors to Cut Down Tension 


Paper machine designers and builders have tried to cut down the 
tension by means of various improvements, mostly mechanical, such 
as: lighter breast roll, use of ball bearings for table rolls, per- 
forated ebonite plates as suction box covers, oscillating motion of 
the suction boxes, use of suction rolls, etc. But even all these im- 
provements have not given entire satisfaction. 

The time taken by a given point of the wire to pass over a suc- 
tion box, which corresponds to the time during which the suction 
acts on the sheet to remove the water, is very short. With a 400 
mm. box (about 16 inches), it is 0.48, 0.24, and 0.16 of a second, 
for speeds of 50, 100, and 150 meters per minute, respectively ; and 
for narrower boxes and higher speeds it is correspondingly. less. 
It has therefore been inferred that a high vacuum was required to 
obtain sufficient removal of water from the sheet. But this high 
vacuum is recognized as having a harmful effect; it causes the 
wire to adhere strongly to the suction boxes, increases the tension 
in the wire, and causes a very great amount of friction as the wire 
passes over the edge of the suction boxes with a correspondingly 
great amount of wear. 

The importance of this adherence is proved beyond question by 
the fact that it has been shown that 70 per cent of the total power 
required to drive the wet end of the machine (wire and couch roll) 
is used up in overcoming the friction of the wire on the suction 
boxes. 

It is a matter of every day observation that increasing the suction 
increases the friction of the wire on the suction boxes and the 
tension of the wire between the boxes and the couch roll. Or, in 
other words, the life of the wire decreases as the suction used in- 
creases. It is obvious, therefore, that to obtain a satisfactory pro- 
duction per wire low suction should be used, especially as the 
work of the suction boxes is not proportional to the vacuum used. 


What Would Happen in Practice 


Let us now examine what would happen if this were done in 
practice. If the suction is reduced without changing the speed the 
dryness of the sheet, both before and after the couch roll, will be 
lowered, thereby causing the sheet to be crushed at the wet press 
(this may be partially prevented by the use of a suction roll); the 
felts .will become dirty more quickly and production will be cut 
down; the paper will stick oftener to the presses, causing breaks; 
not to mention other difficulties, which could not be compensated 
by the economy of wire resulting from the use of a lower suction. 
In a word, there would be a very appreciable loss. 

It would, therefore, look as though the use of a very low vacuum 
were not advisable; unless the above-mentioned drawbacks could 
be overcome by some modification in the arrangement of the suc- 
tion "boxes, whereby a low vacuum could ‘he rendered at least as 





*Abridged translation prepared from Le Mcniteur de la Papeterie Francaise 
52, 323-325. June 1. 1921, by A. Papineau-Conture. 
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EFFECTS OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUCTION — 
BOXES ON THE LIFE OF FOURDRINIER WIRES* 


By E. MEssMER 






efficient in removing water as a high vacuum is at present. To 
this end we shall look more closely into the manner in which the 
suction acts to see if the system at present in use gives the best 
results, as far as the extraction of the water from the sheet is 
concerned. 

When the suction box is covered by the wire carrying the sheet, 
it is practically tight, and the pressure acting to remove the water 
is equal to the difference betwen the atmospheric pressure (equiva- 
lent to a column of mercury 76 centimeters high, or to a head of 
10.33 meters of water), and the back pressure acting under the 
wire. In order that water may be extracted from the sheet the back 
pressure must be less than the atmospheric pressure, so that the 
amount removed depends on the vacuum obtained by the usual ap- 
paratus: pneumatic machine, siphon, injector, pump, etc. 

The vacuum may be considered as a negative pressure, which, 
though it differs in many respects from positive presure, has this 
in common with the latter, namely, that it is impossible to obtain 
good results by the sudden application of a high pressure. When 
pressure must be applied (for example, by a hydraulic press to 
remove water from lapped pulp) it should be low and steady at 
first and gradually increased, the reasons for this being obvious. 


Elementary Principle Disregarded 


But this most elementary principle is nearly always disregarded 
on the paper machine; and the consequences, which are already bad 
enough from a mechanical point of view, are even worse when we 
consider the efficiency of the work of the suction boxes, as we 
shall see a little later on. 

So far, a certain number of boxes, from three to six or even 
more, depending on the quality of the paper, the speed of the 
machine, and other factors, are placed some distance apart under 
the machine wire. Usually, table rolls are placed in the spaces 
betwen the boxes. In some cases double or multiple boxes are 
used; that is, boxes having two or more compartments; but these 
have not always proved practical. They are heavy and awkward 
to handle; the suction in each compartment cannot be regulated in- 
dependently of that in the other compartments; it is impossible to 
take out or cut out just one compartment; and, moreover, when a 
single compartment requires repair the whole box must be taken out. 

The spaces between the boxes interfere greatly with the proper 
working of the suction, because the extraction of the water, instead 
of being continuous, is interrupted each time the sheet leaves a suc- 
tion box. As soon as the sheet leaves one of the boxes, some of 
the water which has been drawn to the lower portion of the sheet 
and into the wire, but had not been sucked into the box, will flow 
back, partly on account of capillary attraction and partly on ac- 
count of the atmospheric pressure acting under the wire in the 
space between the suction boxes. And this phenomenon will take 
place even if the spaces are quite narrow and in spite of the table 
rolls in these spaces. As a result of this, not only must each box 
continue the work started by the preceding one, but it must also 
do over again part of the work which had already been done; and, 
consequently, a fairly high vacuum must be maintained in each box, 
which entails a relatively high power consumption, besides the 
other drawbacks already discussed. 

Astonishing Result 

The various considerations discussed above have led to the adop- 
tion of an arrangement in which the spaces between the suction 
boxes are eliminated, and the results were truly astonishing. On 
a certain machine having 3 boxes and using vacuums of 0.9, 1.0 
and 1.3 meters of water in the first, second, and third boxes, after 
the change was effected, the vacuum was cut down to 0.1, 0.15, and 
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Don’t Use Your Beaters For Rag Cutters 


Put in a 


GIANT 


and cut your stock 


Capacity 2 Tons per 
hour 


Weight 8500 lbs. 
For Roofing and Felt 









thoroughly and evenly 


Canadian Manufacturers Under Patents: WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., Brantford, Ont., Can. 
I, MARX & CO., London, E. C., sole agents for the United Kingdom 


Increased Capacity 


MNase 






is the most efficient and the lowest cost method of reducing long 
logs to uniform short lengths suitable for further manufacture 
into pulp and paper. 
— sig Built in all sizes to 
handle logs from 4 
” hanes | pe ; gua feet to 32 feet in 
— ae a length. Can be ar- 
ranged to trim 
either one or both 
ends of logs if de- 
sired. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE CO., 
Carthage, N.Y. 
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1.1 meters, respectively, and yet the sheet was drier than before. 
The advantages of this patented arrangement’ are quite evident 
from what we have just said: longer life for the wires, decreased 
power consumption for driving the vacuum pumps and the wet end 
of the machine, elimination of defects in the paper due to the wire, 
decreased wear on the felts, etc. 

Each box can be constructed as an independent unit and sup- 
ported so that its position relatively to the other boxes is easily 
adjustable; or else, several boxes may be constructed together as 
a unit, in which each section is controlled independently of the 
others. 

Practical tests have been carried out on a paper machine 
equipped in this manner, and the results have confirmed our con- 
clusions. During the test all conditions were kept as constant as 
possible : 

(1) All wires were of the same make and of the same mesh. 

(2) The width of the wire was 1,650 mm. and the area 28.3 
square meters. 

(3) The pressure and inclination at the couch roll were con- 
stant. 

(4) The consistency of the stock was kept constant. 

(5) The same kind of paper was made during all the tests 
(wrapping paper from waste paper and broke), but the 
speed of the machine and the weight of the paper were 
varied.’ 

(6) With the old. arrangement of the, suction boxes the 
vacuum was measured by means of a mercury gauge; 
but with the new arrangement the vacuum was so low 
that it had to be measured by means of a water gauge. 

The average production per wire was 211 tons before and 320 
tons after the change, as shown by the following figures, which 
are for the last five wires before the first seven wires after the 
change: 

Production per Wire in Tons 


Before After 
Tons Tons 
EC oc Luckie eb hent= het ongsd 211 329 
WR in kicshepsteeeewsessabesas 208 312 
i) i o.onshs woe ve rcecepensenes 210 334 
A RE SE ens ey eat 260 304 
SS ecce~ cae hie. b ks eteekwee 167 288 
NS cick hang ads winkh >be ake hie 300 
ER bia ves iwhnergh peevesbeees —— 375 
Average per wire............ 211 320 


It is thus seen that the production per wire was increased by 
about 50 per cent, or, what comes to the same thing, the life of 
the wire was increased 50 per cent. 

The following table shows the suction used and the dryness of 
the sheet before and after the change. 


Suction, in meters of water, 
in sucticn box 
, 


Dryness of sheet 


at couch roll Weight Speed in 








—— — — —_—_ per. meters per 
No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 No. 4 Before After sq.m, minute 
0.9 1.0 1.3 10 18.3 100 44 
0.7 0.9 1.4 11 18.4 130 33 
0.5 0.5 0.9 11.5 16 65 57 
0.6 0.9 1 11 17 80 50 
0.7 0.9 1.4 10 18.5 100 43 
0.6 1.0 1.3 11.5 18.4 100 43 
0.5 0.9 1.2 10.5 17.6 80 46 
Averages before change.... 10.8 17.7 93.5 45 
0.12 0.09 0.16 0.78 13.6 19.2 130 35 
0.1 0.07 0.14 0.78 16.6 18.9 80 54 
0.13 0.08 0.15 1.18 17.9 19 80 54 
0.05 0.04 0.10 0.26 10.3 17.4 130 35 
0.10 0.08 0.16 0.52 14.5 18.9 130 35 
0.13 0.10 0.20 1.05 15.3 20.2 130 35 
0.10 0.12 0.18 0.26 11.8 22.2 160 27 
Averages after change... .. 14.2 19.4 120 39 


Points to Be Noted d 
The following points should be noted in connection with these 
figures : 
(1) The first three boxes under the new arrangement worked 





1French patent Ne. 511.466, Jacob Heess, Germany, and Robert Joseph Marx, 
England, Sept. 24, 1920. See Pulp and Paper Magasine, 19, 888, K-12, 
August 25, 1921. 
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under a vacuum of 10 to 20 centimeters of water, while before the 
change there would hardly have been any appreciable effect with 
such low suction. This is due to the fact that the edges of the 
boxes have become perfectly tight. 

(2) The total vacuum has been cut down by about half, and yet 
the sheet is drier. As a result there is a saving in wire and in 
power, and at the same time the wire is more easily guided, the 
wear on the edges of the suction boxes is reduced by half, and the 
loss of sizing, loading, and color’in the back waters is much 
smaller. 

(3) The sheet is drier by about 30 per cent when it reaches the 
couch roll, making it easier to handle—it does not break as often 
at this point, and the life and production of the felts are appreciably 
increased. 

This shows very plainly the advantages and importance of the 
improvement, which is very simple and can be easily, quickly and 
cheaply adapted to. the suction boxes of any existing paper machine. 


Improvement in Scandinavian Countries 


StocKHOoLM, October 8, 1921.—The sales and shipments of wood- 
pulp have recently increased, according to the Nya Dagligt Alle- 
handa. 

During 1920 Sweden exported 881,000 tons of pulp as compared 
with 847,000 tons during 1913. During January-July, 1921, the 
Swedish export of pulp decreased to 108,000 tons, according to the 
same paper. 

It is reported that the Fran6 cellulose mill and the Géta sulphite 
mill have now resumed the production. 

It is also reported that the Wood Pulp Association has given 
notice to about 12,000 of its workingmen that the present wage 
rates will cease at the end of this year. Any proposal for new 
wage scale has not yet been made. 

The Koppom Paper Mill, Amotfors, has resumed the production 
of paper with 2 machines, but the Ortviken Paper Mill and the 
Kvarnsvedens Paper Mill are reported to have closed down. 

It is reported from Kristiania (Nya Dagligt Allehanda, Sep- 
tember 21) that an agreement proposal between the parties in the 
conflict in the paper industry in Norway has been rejected by the 
mills, but accepted by the workers, provided that all workingmen, 
who were working on August 15, were allowed to resume work. 

The Swedish and Norwegian paper producers have agreed upon 
joint action in the price question. Thus far the agreement only 
covers kraft paper, but the intention is to extend the co-operation, 
according to Dagens Nyheter. 

This paper reports that also in Finland the sales and shipments 
of wood pulp havé increased. It is stated that the Finnish competi- 
tion in certain grades of pulp is causing the Swedish producers 
considerable difficulties. 

During 1920 Finland exported 170,000 tons of wood pulp as 
compared with 120,000 tons during 1913. During January-July, 
1921, the Finnish wood pulp exports amounted only to 40,000 tons. 

Aftonbladet reports an interview with Hjalmar Groning, Manag- 
ing Director in the Finnish Paper Mills Union, during which he 
stated that the improvement in the export possibilities for Finnish 
papers to the English market was of a very short duration and 
that at present there were no signs which could be interpreted as 
an improvement in the near future. 
from hand to mouth. 


The consumers are buving 





Albany Paper Mill Machinery Co. Formed 


Avsany, N. Y., November 7, 1921——The Albany Paper Mill 
Machinery company of Albany has been incorporated to manu- 
facture paper making machines. The capital stock is $500 and is 
divided into 100 shares of no par value. Incorporators are Seth 
Wheeler, Seth Wheeler, Jr., and Wills S. Crandell, of 1274 
Broadway. 
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PAPER MAKERS TWINE 
WALL PAPER TWINE HAY ROPE 
FINE AND COARSE POLISHED TWINES 
“AMERICAN” BRAND MANILA ROPE 
“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 
The name “AMERICAN” as applied to cordage means “mure value in every 


way.” Send for copy of our General Catalogue, Prices and samples. 
Address Department M. 


Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
NOBLE AND WEST STREETS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 
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Trouble with Jackets on Couch Roll 


Question No. 2552.—I will be pleased if you can give us some 
advice in your “Practical Questions and Answers” column in your 
next edition, I got a new couch roll a few months ago and it 
closed tight on the ends; the holes that are bored in it are only 
so deep in the brass shell, about 34-inch round, and when we put 
on a new jacket we cannot keep it tight to the roll. The jackets 
all seem to run slack in a few days and of course we have 
trouble until we put on a new one. I might say we had not any 
trouble with our old couch roll but it had four or five holes in 
the ends of the roll and the holes in the face of the roll were only 
about one-eighth of an inch in diameter and we are using the 
same make of jackets and the seam of the jackets run pretty 
straight all the time. I may add that it just takes us all our 
time to pull some of the jackets on the roll when we are putting 
them on. 

Answer No. 2552.—The general practice when having a couch 
roll is to have a few holes about one-eighth to one-quarter of 
an inch in diameter bored through the shell of the roll. Have 
them scattered about the face of the roll so that any air that 
gets under the jackets will have a chance to get away. At the 
same time there should be some holes in the end of the roll so 
that the roll is perfectly open. Generally the roll is made up with 
spiders so that the end of the roll is open. Also this helps you 
when any stock gets under the jacket, It gives you a means 
of getting rid of it} When you set your new roll are you sure 
that the top roll lines up perfectly with the bottom roll? If the 
top roll does not line up with the bottom roll it might cause 
you to have the trouble that you speak of. Having such a hard 
time in getting the jacket on the couch might be explained by the 
fact that the new roll might be a trifle larger than the old one. 
If that is the case have your jackets stretched more. I have known 
instances where jackets have had to be sent back to the manu- 
facturer and given an extra stretching. Put a tape around your 
new roll in the center and do the same thing with the old roll. 
Then compare the difference in the circumference if there is any. 
If there is a difference, given it to the manufacturer of your jackets 
and they will stretch them out to make up for the difference. 


Cause of Variation in Paper Weight 


Question No. 2553.—I would like to ask through the Questions 
and Answers Department what causes the weight of the paper to 
vary on the machine. Almost every time after I come on duty I 
find that the weight varies considerably. Will you give me the 
reason for this? 

Answer No. 2553.—There are very many reasons why the weight 
varies on the paper machine. Generally it is due to the handling 
of the beaters in the beater room. There are no two men that will 
handle the stock in the beater room just exactly the same. I would 
say that in your case this is the direct cause of the weight changing 
on the machine. The beater room men in all ‘probability change 
tours the same time that the machine room men do. If this is the 
case, it clearly shows the difference in the handling of the steck in 
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the beater room between the beater engineer that is on the shift 
ahead of you and the one that comes on at the same time you do. 
When you first come on duty look immediately and see how much 
stock there is in the chests and estimate how long it will run. Then 
see whether the weight changes on the machine at about the time 
this stock is run out and the new stock which the next beater engi- 
neer has run. If the change comes at about that time you will 
know that the fault lies in the difference between the two beater 
room engineers. One man will load his beaters heavily and the 
other one will probably load them light. The stock has a different 
feel to each and one will use more water than the other in the 
dropping of the beaters. Another reason that the sheet will change 
weight is the fact that you may commence using some pulp which 
is shorter than that previously used, or the reverse. If, for in- 
stance, the stock becomes shorter the sheet will become heavier. 
The sheet will close up better on the wire and more of the filler 
will be retained, thus causing more weight, and also there will be 
more material in a certain area, causing the weight to become 
heavier. If the stuff is not properly agitated in the stock chests, 
this will cause a variation. If the speed of the screens, pumps. or 
engine varies from slipping belts or any one of a dozen different 
things the weight of the paper will vary. 





Treating Stock in the Beater 


Question No, 2554.—May I ask through the Paper TRADE Jour- 
NAL the best way to treat stock in the beaters to get the most out 
of the stock and to get the best strength out of it? 

ANSwER No. 2554.—To get an extra strong sheet of paper beyond 
the fact of the using of sulphite the stock in the beaters should 
receive the correct treatment in the beaters. In the first place you 
should have a large beating capacity. There should be no time 
limit on the length of time that the stock is to be rotated in the 
beater. You should give the stock plenty of time in the beater in 
order to draw out the fibers. If you have small beating capacity, 
set the roll up and get the stock ready for the machine as quickly 
as possible. In that case the fibers will be cut, and in doing that 
you have lost the strength of the sheet. At the same time you 
must use the same care in putting the stock through the Jordan. 
You can beat the stock all right in the beater and then spoil it in 
putting it through the Jordan. Put it through the Jordan just as 
carefully as through the beater and further draw out the fiber, and 
if you do that you will get the maximum strength out of the fibers. 
The stuff that goes through that way will be slow and conse- 
quently the machine will have to run slow enough to handle the 
stock. With the stock in this condition everything that can be done 
to close up the sheet must be done on the wire. 


A Philippine company has just been organized for the purpose 
of erecting a paper plant somewhere near the city. of Manila, 
according to an information released by the Bureau of Commerce 
and Industry. This‘is the first real step ever taken for the ex- 
ploitation of the potential paper industry of the Philippine Islands. 
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CONFIDENCE 


Fifteen years and more is not an unusual 
length of service for a Bristol’s Recording In- 
strument. In many industrial plants there 
may be found recorders which have been in 
constant use for this length of time. We are 
proud of these “old recorders”—they stand for 
just the sincerity and reliability we have en- 
deavored to put into them. 


Time and Service Tested 


TRACE MARK 


ECONOMY | 
BRISTOL'S By Shepard-" Aerial Railway” 
Recording Instruments oe rehandling 


have earned the confidence which could not be 
gained otherwise. They have proved beyond any 
doubt that the performance in service is all and 
more than we claim. 


The ever-growing demand for recording instru- 
ments is shown by the fact that a little over thirty 
years ago the only recording instrument was the 
pressure gauge, while now our line includes: Re- 
cording Instruments for Pressure, Vacuum, Tem- 
perature, Electricity, Time, Motion, Speed, Humid- 
ity, etc. 


Get copy of Information Bulletin 303 telling about this 
line of recorders. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Cost of rehandling pulp cut almost in half; 
five men released for more productive activity, 
greater efficiency and speed in doing the work 
—these are reasons why a Shepard Electric 
Hoist pays the Stevens and Thompson Paper 
Company, Greenwich, N. Y. The savings in 
handling one year’s tonnage more than pays 
for the hoist which will continue to pay for 
itself many times. 


This economy is appreciable and a vital factor 
in lowering production costs and is typical of 
the service rendered by “Shepards” wherever 
installed. 


You, too, can cut costs by sending’ your loads 
via the “Aerial Railway” with a Shepard Elec- 
tric Hoist; rehandling is done most efficiently 
—in the least time—at the lowest cost. 
Shepard Engineers have planned efficient han- 
dling systems in many paper mills. They are 
at your service. You assume no obligation in 
inquiring. 

Shepard builds Electric Hoists; Electric Trav- 
elling Cranes; Electric Transfer Cranes; Elec- 
tric Winches; Electric Cargo handling equip- 
ment for docks and ships. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


378 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsb: 
Cleveland San Francisco Baltimore New Onl 
Birmingham Chattanooga Detroit Cincinnati 
Buffalo Melbourne Montreal London 
Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Assn. 2214-S 

























































































































































































































































































































































































[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C. November 2, 1921.—In connection with the 
Federal Trade Commission’s current statistics of the paper industry, 
a summary of the monthly reports from manufacturers of wood 
pulp and other kinds of pulp used in paper making is submifted 
herewith for the month of September, 1921. The table shows the 
kind of pulp, the stocks, production, pulp used and shipments for 
the month. The pulp shipped during each month represents only 
pulp shipped to a concern different from the one producing it. 
Loss of production is shown by giving the idle machine time re- 
ported by each company for each kind of pulp. 


Pulp Production 

The following is a tabulation of the production, pulp used by 
the company producing it, shipments to outside concerns, and 
stocks of finished pulp, in tons of 2,000 pounds on an air-dry 
basis, for September, 1921, compared with September, 1920, for 
the operating mills. The average production.is based upon the 
reports. covering the years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, and the aver- 
age stocks are based upon the stocks carried for the years 1919 
and 1920: 







Num- On Hand Produc- Used - Shipped.On Hand 
ber of Firstof tion for During , During “End of 
Mills Month Month, Month Month Month 
Groundwood PvlIp: 
September, 1921...... 164 166,601 66,965 89,474 6,420 137,672 
September, 1920...... 163 113,499 104,975 113,210 12,441 92,823 
September, 1919...... 159 153,505 91,648 105,546 8,116 121,491 
Awerage.....cccceces es Sedoe> REED <gesess “Pesce 137,165 
Sulphite, News Grade: 
September, 1921...... 67 22,603 49,835 42,028 6,887 23,523 
September, 1920...... 64 12,731 68,752 57,601 10,731 13,151 
September, 1919...... 62 20,589 64,064 55,523 9,724 19,406 
AVeTAGe..oocccccees she) savees DEE. pnstws. “ osdees 19,800 
Sulphite, Bleached: 
September, 1921...... 33 10,805 30,151 18,305 15,926 6,725 
September. 1920...... 32 5,722 48,912 27,090 22,718 4,826 
September, 1919...... 30 11,593 46,412 24,093 23,346 10,566 
Average......scee+e0. ‘e- seheve GZAOO . cvccce cecces 8,710 
Sulphite, Easy Bleaching: 
September, 1921...... 9 605 3,553 2,919 550 689 
September, 1920...... 9 1,103 7,251 4,301 2,667 1,386 
September, 1919...... § 1,624 5,935 3,457 2,207 1,895 
PP ciscseeass S¥s c0s¥e0 Rae eweees | oeeeee 1,555 
Sulphite, Mitscherlich: 
September, 1921...... 7 2,313 5,265 3,175 2,829 1,574 
September, 1920...... 7 1,112 6,814 4,204 2,807 915 
September, 1919...... 7 1,503 7,445 4,234 3,042 1,672 
DR ckkctsaees! ess ‘“woebes Se askhes S5ee~ 1,655 





Lack of 
Orders, 


Grade 1921la 
Groundwood Pulp: 

immer Of grimdoers. .... 200 -cccccvevceossees ee en 91 

en ik a aicp abe vy Wh ad he beun so eki obs wed 18,890 


Sulphite, News Grade: 
an were cke DSSS SNS RSLS SNS 4SO DS 33 


ES EE ERS 5 5 60 sn 5556 00) 095 0.004 9040560400 0050600 6,424 
Sulphite, Bleached: 

i Rn hen ee tee soe sesh erate tne 73 

i eis. Lee. Cec ce eSebe bs eues tag eds babes 7,191 
Sulphite, Easy Bleaching: 

ee TT OCT TTT TT eT Te ; 0 

NN od 6. Cbs inn eheee a60s0aehSn>es nbs 0 
Sulphite, Mitscherlich: 

i: PE. + cnics Gab ebaeSendesee bie benes ses 9 

as nceb deine ent ses cee ss a8 adders 432 
Sulphate Pulp: 

I i NIRS... a ciss insiu cb eee News ee akeueee oe 3 

IE CE... .0s 650050 S00 00 ab hese os00s0K000"000068 109 
Soda Pulp: : 

i IRR... 5 wo s4 ctb a0 bb 0bbbs b Kb ssw ho esos 109 

eS Serer «-- 15,931 
Other Grades: 

NN SEP TET eT ETT TET TET TTT 6 

Total hours idle........... pen eercececceeesceseereeress 1,420 
Total number of grinders and digesters. ......+-.+.-e+ee0+0+ 324 


TOE BMS. BED s cv cbc wcwcrcccwsecscecedergroveesecegscoece 50,397 


a Lack of orders 1920 included in “Other Reasons.” 
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PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP FOR SEPTEMBER 


Loss of Production 









Sulphate, Pulp: 





September, 1921...... 21 7,974 14,760 11,866 3,256 7,612 
September, 1920...... 21 2,896 20,077 13,955 5,481 3,537 
September, 1919...... 20 5,638 16,258 9,944 5,311 6,641 
Pac cceanassse 040 —eeb005 Tt sse¢e)  esec8s 5,908 
Soda Pulp: 
September, 27 9,006 22,435 16,345 6,484 8,612 
Septembe;, 27 4,881 36,764 19,878 17,112 4,655 
September, 27 7,063 34,437 19,266 15,358 6,876 
DORE a sascovcvan abu. “oetues BAP ssveed eeene 5,938 
Other Than Wood Pulp: 
September, 1921...... 5 136 515 497 107 47 
September. 1920...... 4 65 368 265 123 45 
September, 1919...... 5 386 716 885 85 182 
BURN, « 0654045 i ee” aes Se.) Seukeek. \aalewwe 159 
Total—for All Grades: 
September, 1921... 220,043 193,479 184,609 42,459 186,454 
September, 1920...... 142,009 293,913 240,504 74,080 121,338 
September, 1919...... 201,901 266,915 222,898 67,189 178,729 
Picscciesnsee.. Cae. “eOeue De ssixee ‘eaeswe 180,880 


Total stocks of all grades of pulp in the mills on September 
30 amounted to 186,454 tons. Mill stocks of news grade and 
easy bleaching increased during the month. 


Ratio of Stocks to Average Production 


Comparing the stocks on hand at the domestic pulp mills at the 
end of the month with their average daily production based on 
the reports covering the 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, the 
figures show that: 

Ground wood pulp stocks. equal 29 days’ average output. 

News. grade sulphite mill stock equal 9 days’ average output. 

Bleached sulphite mill stocks, equal.4 days’ average output. 

Easy Bleaching sulphite mill stocks equal 3 days’ average output. 

Mitscherlich sulphite mill stocks equal 6 days’ average output. 

Sulphate mill stocks equal 14 days’ average output. 

Soda pulp mill stocks equal 7 days’ average output. 

Total mill stocks of all grades equal.17 days’ average output. 


years 


Loss of Production 


The idle machine time of grinders and digestors reported to 
the Commission for the month of September, 1921, is shown in 
detail in the attached tabulation. The reasons tabulated for lost 
time are lack of orders, lack of power and repairs. “Other rea- 
sons” include lack of wood, water conditions, etc. The time lost 
in September, 1920, is shown by grades and reasons for purposes 
of comparison.. These figures do not include 27 mills not in 
operation. 


Repairs Other Reasons Total 
Ss siete sabia 
1921 1920 1921 1920a 1921 1920 
42 101 617 537 750 638 
6,706 23,297 195,582b 145,156 221,178 168,453 
11 8g 28 28 72 36 
1,859 1,147 6,246 2,692 14,529 3,839 
22 4 9 10 104 14 
1,120 502 1,746 934 10,057 1,436 
0 1 8 2 8 3 
0 40 1,632 100 1,632 140 
7 9 0 1 16 10 
1,001 3,269 0 193 1,433 1,462 
4 6 6 a 13 10 
301 388 1,692 938 2,102 1,326 
12 12 35 16 156 28 
3,821 744 2,711 2,123 22,463 2,867 
0 0. 0 2 6 2 
0 0 0 502 1,420 502 
98 141 703 600 1,125 741 
14,808 27,387 209,609 152,638 274,814 180,025 


b Includes 159,343 hours due to water and power conditions, 
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Howard Bond Howard Ledger 


“The Paper of Many Uses” 


Manutactured by 
Urbana, Ohio 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, 





Standard Brass Y or Blow Off Valve Write us stating number, size and make of 
Free opening nearly in line with your Gauges—We will give you price for re- 
pipe allows free flow of steam and airing before they leave your office. 
= Ties ee = mga | P § y y 
in suger relperies, chemical -ond REGARDLESS OF WHO MANUFACTURED YOUR 
dye works—places that require a GAUGES, Regardless of their CONDITION, we 
valve to handle heavy liquids. , ° = » 
Suitable for 150 pounds working GUARANTEE to put them m First Class 

- steam pressure, or 250 pounds Working Condition 

Fre, 124 working water pressure. 
JENKINS BROS Send your old gauge to be repaired—no charge— 
ster You Beste Fae adel oe as a sample of the quality and delivery of our work. 
Chicago, Montreal, London, Havana Immediate delivery of work that is uniformly excel- 


FACTORIES: Bridgeport. Comn.; lent, at a satisfactory cost. 
Elizabeth, N. J.: Montreal, Comat. 


BR...2— +.,—7- 
enkin Bett ins ¥alv . ro 
WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 
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THE TESTING OF BLOTTING PAPER 


A Study of Test Methods for the Purpose of Developing Standard Specifications for Blotting Paper—Published 
by Permission of S. W. Stratton, Director, Bureau of Standards 


For a number of years, the manufacturers of blotting paper have 
employed absorbency tests for determining the quality of this 
paper. These tests have not given complete satisfaction for the 
reason that those blotting papers which the consumers considered 
best according to their standards of durability often proved to be 
of low quality according to the absorbency tests at the mill. Be- 
cause of these facts, it was decided at the Bureau of Standards to 
carry on an investigation to determine the best method for testing 
blotting paper in order to show whether its quality would meet 
the needs of the consumer. 


Statement of Problem 


In order to carry on this investigation, it was thought best to 
obtain a number of samples of different grades of blotting paper 
from several of the leading manufacturers, and to submit them 
to all known absorbency tests and to any new tests that might be 
developed. It was then decided to compare the results of these 
tests with the results of some practical test and with each manufac- 
turer’s rating of his own blotting papers, which rating had been 
influenced by customer’s report on durability. In this way, it would 
not be difficult to choose the most satisfactory and reliable test 
method and specifications could easily be drawn up from the 
results of tests of the best papers. 


Discussion of Test Methods 


In order to start the problem as stated above, twelve samples of 
blotting paper were obtained from the manufacturers and were 
given the identification numbers 790 to 801, inclusive, so that each 
sample would only be known by its number and not by the name of 
its manufacturer. The samples were then conditioned for two hours 
under the atmospheric conditions of 65 per cent relative humidity 
and 70 degrees (Fahrenheit) temperature. After the two hours of 
conditioning, the paper was given the ordinary routine paper tests 
of weight in pounds of the standard size ream, 25x40-500, thick- 
ness in thousands of an inch, bursting strength in points, fibre com- 
position in per cent and per cent of ash, all of which tests have 
been clearly described in Bureau of Standards Circular, Number 
107. The results of these tests are presented in Table 1. After 


Table 1.—Results of Ordinary Routine Tests on Blotting Paper 














£8 ~ 
§u = x 
vo Ses = 3 Fiber 
Bo S S Pa Composition 

e Es ne 2 een — 

S Ae 8 ZS - ba 3 to 
$ os OF ECS g 3 s 
e au > a = ° 2 
= ph Ss 2072 og : ~ © ~ Sz 
Se *8s we .*ss 2 i 5 = 8 2s 
=> ~oOg se °o 0 = - 4 - oO LO my 
so S'S $5 omesS #8 s Ss y % ss 
R86 des Sh soen 2S 465 FF mm an =< 
ac wae s~ os & so“ 5 © wn _ 
AZ Sa a Cex _ fa fa ~ < “Ss 
790 260.1 25 9.6 -026 49.9 7 55 45 12.5 5 
791 126.4 21 16.7 015 59.3 1 90 10 2.7 1 
792 258.7 25 9.8 -028 54.1 5 45 55 15.5 6 
793 255.4 20 8.0 -027 52.8 6 50 50 21.4 9 
794 258.0 41 15.9 -029 56.2 3 90 10 4.8 3 
795 269.3 43 15.8 -030 55.7 o 90 10 4.5 2 
796 206.8 23 11.3 .019 45.9 12 50 50 26.0 11 
797 211.5 28 13.4 .021 49.6 8 45 55 28.4 12 
798 231.0 25 10.9 -022 47.6 11 50 50 24.7 10 
799 205.8 30 14.7 -020 48.5 9 55 45 20.0 8g 
800 217.0 30 13.9 021 48.4 10 55 45 16.7 7 
801 211.3 27 12.7 -025 59.1 2 30 70 12.1 o 





following absorbency tests: 


By Paut L. Houston, Racuet H. Lepic 


these tests were completed, the blotters were subjected to the 





Descripticn of Klemm Strip Test 


3y means of the Klemm test’, a strip of blotting paper, 15 mm 
wide and 150 mm long (See photograph, Bureau’s Circular No. 107) 
was so suspended that the lower end dipped 3 mm into a pan of 
distilled water. Beside the strip was a scale reading in millimeters 
and a reading was taken at the end of ten minutes of the height 
to which the liquid rose in the strip. Five tests were made in 
both the machine and cross direction of the paper and an average 
obtained. The machine direction of paper is the direction in which 
the paper moves on the paper machine while the cross direction 
is the opposite direction. Government standard ink was also used 
in this test and consisted of the following: 


NE A ors soba keeuekws sees heusuonncs 23.4 grams 
CON OS” Ee Re ee ee Ce 7.7 grams 
ONES ORNS ccs paw nelebie ces swe eaav's 30.0 grams 
SP ee ee EE A RS oo iad d kee bass oesene or 25.0 grams 
RN, a ee es Se ec a oe Sa ee 1.0 grams 


shane beta wie Sate 2.2 grams 
Water to make a volume of 1,000 cc. at 15.6°C 


Both the distilled water and the ink were used at the tempera- 
tures of 60, 70, and 80 degrees Fahrenheit. The results of these 
tests are tabulated in Table II. 


Description of Pipette Test 


Another absorbency test? was then used and is called the pipette 
test. In this test a 1 cc pipette was employed and was suspended 
in such a way that the end of the pipette was one-half inch from 
the surface of the test sample of blotter. The test sample cut 
4 inches square was laid felt side up upon a coarse wire screen, 
which was supported by a large beaker. This was done to pre- 
vent as far as possible the blotting paper from caving in at the 
center where the liquid fell upon it. The felt side of paper is the 
top side of the paper as it leaves the paper machine wire. Both 
distilled water and the above mentioned government standard ink 
were used at the three temperatures of 60, 70, and 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

A stop watch was used to measure the time it took the 1 cc of 
liquid to leave the pipette until it was totally absorbed by the 
paper. Also the diameter of the circular spot on the paper was 
measured immediately at the completion of the time reading. Table 
III shows the results which are the averages of five tests. 


Description of Flotation Test 


Following up the pipette tests, all samples of paper were sub- 
jected to a flotation test. By means of this test, test samples cut 
two inches square were first weighed on a chemical balance and 
then dropped with the felt side down on a trough of distilled 
water and also on a trough of government standard ink. The 
same temperatures were used for the ink and water as in previous 
absorbency tests. After a ten minute period of absorption, the 
samples were taken out, drained one-half minute and again weighed 
to determine the amount of liquid absorbed. Table IV gives the 
averages of three tests as the final results. 


Description of a Practical Test 
At the conclusion of the above absorbency test, it was thought 


~ 1Paul Klemm Handbuch Der Papierkunde, Zweite Auflace. 
“January, 1918, Journal cf Industrial and Engineering Chem., E. O. Reed. 
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Table 2—Results of Klemm Strip Absorbency Tests on Blotting Paper in the Machine and Cross Directions, Using Gov- 
ernment Standard Ink and Distilled Water at Three Different Temperatures 


Height of Liquid Absorbed 











— 
Distilled Water 
a 
Temperature Temperature Temperature 
Paper 0° F 70° F. 80° F. 

Identi- — ee ee ee 

fication Machine Gross Machine Gross Machine Gross 

Numbers Mm. Mm. Mm, Mm. Mm. Mm. 
790 50 47 53 49 53 51 
791 ; 64 59 59 55 69 66 
792 79 77 79 76 89 85 
793 70 66 65 62 72 69 
794 7 54 52 50 62 59 
795 59 57 60 54 63 60 
796 59 52 61 53 66 7 
797 $1 45 53 47 53 48 
793 63 58 61 56 68 63 
799 53 49 55 50 59 55 
800 63 57 63 ao 69 62 
801 90 83 89 82 96 87 








cdlcae 
Government Standard Ink 
[panama 
Temperature Temperature Temperature : 
60° F. ao Bs 8u° F. Rating Rating 


—SS> _ oF * > According Accord- 
Machine Gross Machine Gross Machine Gross to Water ingto 


Mm. Mm. Mr. Mm, Mm, Mm, Test Ink Test 
25 24 23 22 25 23 11 12 
29 27 30 2§ 30 27 4 10 
60 55 63 62 63 61 2 1 
53 50 55 53 54 51 3 3 
47 46 48 46 49 46 9 a 
33 32 36 34 38 35 7 9 
45 39 45 38 48 43 8 6 
40 36 46 35 47 40 12 & 
26 24 27 23 $1 29 6 11 
42 38 43 39 45 40 10 7 
47 43 47 43 55 46 4 + 
58 51 62 54 71 60 1 2 








best to submit the samples of paper to a practical test for the pur- 
pose of comparison. In this test, small strips of blotting paper 
cut one-half inch wide by four inches long were used to blot 
signatures that were written with a stub pen on ordinary. bond 
paper. The same signature was used throughout the test and only 
one signature was blotted at a time. The small size of the test 
sample caused each blot to be made on almost the same identical 
spot in the blotting paper. Government standard ink was used as 
in previous tests and a record was kept of the number of times 
each test sample could blot the signature before the ink showed 
signs of spreading on the paper. The felt side of both blotting and 
bond paper was used throughout the tests, and an average of 
three tests was taken as a final result for each blotting paper. The 
results of these tests are presented in Table 5. 


Tables of Results 


In the following tables of results, the paper are rated from 1 to 
12 according to the results of the various tests: The blotter that 
is rated 1 is of course the best while the blotter that is rated 12 
is the poorest. The manufacturers’ ratings are also given in 
Table 5 for the purpose of comparison, (It might be added here 
that the ratings according to the absorbency tests, Tables 2, 3, and 
4, are the averages of the three individual ratings in each test ac- 
cording to the temperature of the liquid used). 


Conclusions 


Before making any comparisons of the above tables of results, 
let it be stated that any test for quality of paper should be as near 
like a service test as possible. The Klemm absorbency test surely 
does not duplicate service conditions, since the edges of a blotter 
are very seldom used in blotting ink. It is the surface of the 
blotter that is used most in actual practice. Besides these facts, 
thickness’ has no effect upon the results of this test, although 








thickness is a factor that should be considered in determining the 
quality of a blotter. 

The flotation absorbency test is more like a service test than 
the Klemm test in that the ink in the trough is first absorbed by 
the surface of the blotter before it penetrates the edges. How- 
ever, it can be readily seen that the thickness of the blotter is the 
all important factor in this test since the thicker the blotter is, 
the more ink it will absorb from the trough in the five minute 
time limit. Since thickness is not the all important factor in de- 
termining the quality of blotting paper, on account of the small 
amount of ink absorbed in actual practice it would seem that 
this is not a satisfactory test. 

The pipette absorbency test is most like a service test of all 
the absorbency tests used in this study because in this test the 
blotter absorbs all of the 1 cc of ink from the surface. However, 
thickness is too influencing a factor in the results obtained since 
a thick blotter generally takes less time to absorb the 1 cc of ink 
than a thin blotter and the blot is generally smaller in diameter 
at the completion of the time reading in the case of the thick 
blotter than it is in the case of the thin blotter. (Compare Table 
3 with Table 1). This of course, is due to the fact that such a 
large amount of ink is being absorbed at the same time, which 
very seldom occurs in actual practice. 

Comparing the results obtained in the absorbency tests, Tables 2, 
3, and 4, it will be noted that contrary to expectations, temperature 
of liquid has no decided effect on these results. A low tempera- 
ture of water or ink is as apt to cause a high result as a high 
temperature. However, it is thought that a 70° Fahrenheit tem- 
perature is the most satisfactory temperature if these absorbency 
tests are to be used, since a 70° temperature is room temperature 
during the greater part of the year, and it is very difficult to keep 
other temperatures constant when it is necessary to use a bunsen 
burner or ice for the purpose. 





Table 3—Results of Pipette Absorbency Tests on Blotting Paper, Using Government Standard Ink and Distilled Water at 
Three Different Temperatures 


Time Measurement 
dai 












Blot Measurement 











. ae 4 paae = 
Distilled Water Government Standard Ink Distilled Water Government Standard Ink 
—- — A ee —_—___—___—.. Rating Rating \ ~ AN —__— 
Paper Temper- Temper- Temper- Temper- Temper- emper- Accord- Accord- Temper- Temper- Temper- Temper- Temper- Temper- 
Identi- ature ature ature ature ature ature ing to ing ature ature ature ature ature ature 
fication 60° F. 70° F. 80° F. 60° F. 70° F. 80° F. Water toInk 60°F. 70° F. 80° F. 60° F. 70° F. 80° F. 
Numbers Seconds Seccnds Seconds Seconds Seccnds Secends Test Test Cm. Cm. Cm. Cm. Cm. Cm. 
PEN cakosenkewnee 21 22 31 43 40 38 6 6 6.0 .2 6.2 6.5 6.7 6.7 
Dh ccscacce-cececs 23 29 27 115 170 129 7 2 7.9 7.8 7.6 7a 7.5 7.5 
9B. ccrccsecrceses 12 11 12 18 17 15 1 1 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.3 
793. wccceccvcccece 19 19 17 25 21 24 3 5 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.2 
ME. aS tees 22 23 23 18 18 18 5 2 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.2 5.6 5.2 
TPS .ccccccoccesees 20 17 20 24 20 25 + 4 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.9 
196. cocccccccccece 54 43 39 54 80 48 11 8 6.8 6.8 6.7 7.0 7.0 7.0 
TSF oe cccccevcescese 53 49 52 97 72 70 12 S 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.8 7.0 7.0 
79B. ccccccccsecece 41 3 31 119 97 91 8 11 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.3 6.5 6.5 
ecocccccccscoes 44 42 44 92 76 70 10 10 6.8 7.0 7.0 6.8 7.0 7.0 
; 41 42 40 37 53 51 9 7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.5 
15 13 14 20 21 21 2 3 6.7 6.5 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.3 
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In comparing the ratings of the blotting papers tested according 
to the absorbency tests, Tables 2, 3, and 4, with the rating of 
these same blotting papers tested according to the practical or 
service test, Table 5, and with the manufacturers’ ratings of their own 
paper Table 5, it will be noted that different results are obtained. 
According to the practical test blotter numbered 791 is the best 
blotter. According to the absorbency tests this same blotter 
proves to be very poor. Yet this same blotter is regarded by 





Table 4—Results of Flotation Absorbency Tests on Blotting 
Paper, Using Government Standard Ink and Distilled 
Water at Three Different Temperatures 


Weight of Liquid Absorbed 


Government 
Distilled Water Standard Ink 





~— 


Tem- Tem Tem- rem Tem Tem- Rating Rating 

Paper pera- pera- pera- pera pera- pera- Accord- Accord- 
Identifi- ture ture ture ture ture ture ingto ing to 
cation 60° F. 70°F. 80° F. 60°F. 70°F. 80° F. Water Ink 
Numbers Grams Grams Grams Grams Grams Grams Test Test 
TOO scvesic 1.7147 1.7217 1.7412 1.5783 1.7195 1.5827 6 6 
I aebe enn 1.1701 11854 1.1640 1.0835 1.1104 1.1393 12 12 
792.....- 2.0349 2.0785 1.9871 1.8220 2.0191 2.0219 2 3 
Pasi 1.8879 1.9729 1.9309 1.8516 1.8912 1.9076 ~ o 
Pits snes 1.9879 2.0577 2.0639 2.1061 2.0541 2.0631 3 1 
ian Snes 2.0362 2.0380 2.0927 2.1027 2.0407 2.0356 1 2 
Ps chee 1.3037 1.3729 1.2861 1.2696 1.2339 1.3254 10 11 
Pe Sis 1.2756 1.3676 1.3270 1.3011 1.3072 1.3363 11 9 
Pe sseoan 1.5485 1.6548 1.6221 1.5423 1.5400 1.5817 7 7 
Sas pars 1.2769 1.3751 1.3158 1.2879 1.2800 1.3066 9 10 
ates 1.4530 1.4394 1.4156 1.3992 1.4169 1.4646 8 8 
ee 1.7981 1.9415 1.7952 1.5629 1.7852 1.8408 5 5 


manufacturer A as his best quality blotter. In comparing the re- 
sults of the absorbency tests alone, it is noted that there are many 
different results obtained in the ratings. In Table 1, the blotting 
papers are rated according to their bulk. Bulk is a measure of 
the volume occupied by air spaces in the.paper. It has been stated 





Table 5—Results of Practical Tests on Blotting Paper, Using 
Government Standard Ink, and the Manufacturers’ 
Ratings of Their Own Blotting Paper 


Practical 
Ratings 
Accord- 
Paper Rating ing to 
Identifi- According tx Manu- Manu- Manu- 
cation Number of Practical facturer facturers’ facturer 
Numbers Blottings Test Grouping Ratings Groupiug 
a 37 5 A 2 2 
ee 43 1 A 1 1 
Pch6h»acne 26 6 B 3 3 
TeRviewesaes 1g 9 B 4 oS 
css scans 49 3 B 1 2 
ihe vsceees 42 2 B 2 1 
ise eae 13 11 Cc 2 2 
WV ikcnecane’s 12 12 Cc 2 2 
i cesenae> 14 10 Cc 2 2 
eee 19 8 Cc 1 1 
ee 2: 7 © 1 1 
ee 4 c 1 1 








by some authors® that as a general rule the greater the bulking 
qualities the better the blotting paper. In comparing this bulk 
rating with the other ratings, it will be noted that there is no 
similarity with the exception that the ratings according to bulk, 
ash test and practical test all make blotter 791 the best quality 
blotter. Since air spaces determine the absorbency of blotting 
paper, it would be natural to think that a determination of bulk is 
all that is necessary to determine the absorbency quality of blotting 
paper. However, this is not true, because there are two kinds of 
air spaces, namely air spaces between the fibers and air spaces in 
the fibers themselves. It is the air spaces in the fibers themselves 
that control absorbency most. Since rag fibers are longer than 
broad leaf fibers (soda pulp), they are more apt to be broken in 
the beating process during the manufacture of the blotting paper 
and consequently do not have the closed ends that the majority of 
broad leaf fibers have in the finished product. For this reason, 
rag fibers contain more air spaces than broad leaf fibers. Since, 





.2The Paper Mili Chemist, by H. P. Stevens, Second Revised Edition, 
page 262. 


however, it is possible to have one blotting paper with a small 
rag content bulkier and also of poorer quality according to a 
practical test than another blotting paper with a large rag con- 
tent (compare fiber compositions, bulk ratings and practical test 
ratings of blotters 794, 795 and 801 in Tables 1 and 5), it would 
seem that bulk cannot be used alone to determine the quality of 
blotting paper, although it might be well to consider bulk when 
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Blotting Papers Arranged in the Order of Their 
Practical Test and Ash Test Ratings. 


Fic. 1—DiAGRAM SHOWING RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RESULTS OF 
PracticAL Test AND AsH Test, WHEN BLOTTING PAPERS ARE 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR ASH TEST RATING. 


drawing up specifications. In Table 5 the blotting papers are 
grouped according to the manufacturer so that a rating may also 
be made in each group according to the results of the practical 
test. This is presented in column 6, Table 5. Comparing this 
column of practical ratings according to manufacturer grouping 
with the column of manufacturers’ ratings Table 5, it will be seen 
that the ratings are almost identical. If Table 5 and Table 1 are 
compared, it will be noted that the rating according to the practical 
test and the rating according to the ash test are identical. This 
can easily be seen in Fig. 1, where the curves are almost inversely 
proportional. 

Since any test for paper is most satisfactory that gives results that 
are identical with the results of a practical test and also with the 
results of every day usage of the paper itself by the consumer 
(which results influence the manufacturer’s rating of his own 
paper), this whole study would seem to prove that an ash test 
(with a consideration of the rag content, the remainder being chem- 
ical broad leaf fiber) is a very satisfactory means of determining the 
quality of blotting paper and far better than any absorbency test. 


Holyoke Paper Firm Improvements 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxe, Mass, November 7, 1921.—Statistics made public by 
the Holyoke Chamber of Commerce today show that almost two 
and one half millions of dollars were expended on new industrial 
buildings in this city during the last five years. Among the new 
concerns are the Papermakers Chemical Company and the Marvel- 
lum Company. Other concerns represented in the building figures 
are the American Writing Paper Company, the Franklin Paper 
Company, Valley Paper Company, National Blank Book Company, 
the Perfect Safety Paper Company, the Hampden Glazed Card 
and Paper Company and the Whiting Paper Company. 
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‘CONSOLIDATED PAPER BAG CO. 


General Offices: Factory: 
125 Merrimac St., Boston, Mass. Somerville, Mass. 





Manufacturers of 


| PAPER BAGS and SACKS of EVERY DESCRIPTION | 


Samples submitted on request Inquiries Solicited 











F. L. Smithe Machine Co. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENVELOPE MACHINERY 


for making any style envelope, regular or special. 
Printed, stamp embossed and tissue lined envelopes. 


Also die presses, tension machines, and metal clasp 
machines, and all other machinery used in manufactur- 
ing envelopes. 


Designing, pattern making and machine work. 


150 Eleventh Avenue, New York City, New York, 
U. S. A. 





The Ashcroit The Ashcrotit 
Paper Tester Thickness Gauge 


Actual necessities for all those who make, sell or purchase paper in 
any form. The thousands in daily use testify to their efficiency. 
THE ASHCROFT MFG. CO. 
119 West 40th Street 29 North Jefferson Street 1¢ High Street 
New York Chi Bos Mase. 
Montreal and Terents. 





cago, 
Canadian Sales Agents: The Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., 





AMERICAN WOODPULP CORPORATION 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC aa c 
CHEMICAL and MECHANICAL Writing, Book and Tissue Papers 
WOODPULPS 
Rags, New Cuttings, Bagging, Etc. P & R S O N S 
Chemicals of All Descriptions Pulp and Lumber Co. 


New York—347 Madison Ave. EDWIN J. DEWEY, Manager Pulp Sales 


BRANCHES: . > Offices, 1807-1810 Fimance Bidg., Mills at 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PARSONS, WEST VA. 


Machine and Rotary Brushes—Waxes—Bleached Shellac—Barytes 


ADOLPHE HURST & CO., Inc. 


30 CHURCH STREET Phone Cortlandt 1842 NEW YORK CITY 
HEADQUARTERS FOR A. BERINGER’S 


PULP COLORS, BLANC FIXE, SATIN WHITE 


WALL PAPERS e 
SURFACE COATED AND ENAMELED PAPERS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 

STAINED PAPERS 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY IN JAPAN 


By Gryjiro FuyiHara, PresipENT AND Manacinc Director Oj1 Paper Mrc. Co., Tokyo, JAPAN. 


Paper produced in Japan may be divided into two classes, namely, 
hand-made paper of various kinds typically Japanese, and machine- 
made paper, known generally in this country as “Seiyoshi,” which 
means Western or European paper. The manufacture of hand- 
made paper is a highly interesting process and the product has been 
known abroad ever since the 17th century, when the Dutch traders 
came to Nagasaki, but it is of the latter division of our paper 
industry that I propose to make a brief survey in the present article. 





Ginjrro FuJIHARA 


Few people abroad, even among the trade, have an adequate idea 
of Japan’s paper industry, It will be understood that the terms 
“paper” and “paper industry” used in the following paragraphs 
refer to what we call European paper manufactured on a large 
scale by means of modern machinery not unlike that used in 
America and Europe. 


$75,000,000 Invested in the Industry 


The aggregate capital invested in the paper industry is approxi- 
mately 150,000,000 yen, which is equivalent to seventy-five million 
dollars, U. S. gold ($75,000,000). The following statistics for the 
year 1920 will be of assistance in forming a general idea of the 
paper industry in Japan: 

Paper produced, excluding strawboard, 622,528,000 pounds; paper 
imported, 63,139,000 pounds; paper exported, 64,126,000 pounds. 

The modern process of paper-making was introduced during the 
decade following the restoration of the Imperial Regime in 1868, 
and like many other industries that came from the Western World 
in those days, the manufacture of paper remained for many years 
unsuccessful, both economically and technically. 

Japan’s war with Russia in 1904-5 was instrumental in stimu- 
lating the publishing business and journalism developed with 
amazing rapidity. Our paper manufacturers then made ready to 
respond to the call for an enormously increased demand for news 
print paper. Japan is rich in water power, sulphur, and coniferous 
wood, but these natural resources remained undeveloped until 
large fast-running paper machines came from the United States of 
America. Immediately after the Russian war, an ideal site was 
selected in Hokkaido for a large up-to-date plant for manufac- 
turing news print paper. Sulphite and ground pulp mills of ample 
capacity are attached to the paper mill in which eight high-speed 





Fourdrinier paper machines are running day and night. During 
the past five years, the consumption of news print paper in Japan 
has increased over 100 per cent. For several years Japan has been 
independent of foreign supply so far as news print paper is con- 
cerned and our news mills will be able to take care of the still 
increasing demand. 


Sulphite Pulp Recently Introduced 


It may not be quite out of place to devote at this point a para- 
graph to sulphite pulp. The manufacture of sulphite pulp was 
introduced towards the close of the 19th century but it was only 
shortly before the outbreak of the World War that a complete 
sulphite mill, where dried pulp ready for shipment is made, was 
erected for the first time. The region selected is Karafuto (Japan- 
ese Saghalien), which is densely covered with spruce and hemlock. 
The initiative was taken by the Oji Paper Company, whose repre- 
sentatives were sent to Europe to investigate the pulp industry in 
Scandinavia. The main principles of the Swedish system were 
adopted and a complete plant was imported from Sweden and when 
the World War broke out in 1914, the new sulphite mill was ready 
and has since been operated most successfully. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that sulphite pulp manufactured there compares favor- 
ably with the product of any first-class Scandinavian mill. There 
are at present half a dozen mills of a similar type in the same 
locality. The increased production of sulphite pulp enables Japan- 
ese manufacturers to increase the output of their paper mills, 
which fact is shown in the statistics of printing paper for books 
and magazines. During the past few years, Japan has imported a 
number of up-to-date paper machines and accessories, of which 
the United States has contributed by far the larger share, 

It is my opinion that in the near future Japan will have more 
paper mills, for which there is an abundant supply of wood. We 
shall be able to develop most advantageously the primeval forests 
in the Maritime Province of Siberia, as there are excellent shipping 
facilities for bringing logs across the Japan Sea. For the further 
expansion of the paper industry in Japan all the principal equip- 
ment will have to be imported from abroad and it is likely that the 
larger part of the orders will be placed with American makers, 
provided, of course, they continue to build first-class machinery at 
attractive prices. 


Influence of American Paper Makers 


It is not machinery alone that has rendered closer the relations 
between the United States and Japan. Properly speaking, the 
popularity of American paper machines in Japan is due to the 
influence of American paper-makers. Since an American was 
engaged about 50 years ago by the Oji Paper Company for the 
first time in the history of Japan’s paper industry, one paper- 
maker after another has come from the United States, while a 
larger number of our young men have gone to your country. The 
paper mill practices in my country have for these reasons progressed 
mainly along American lines. Not only in the art of paper making, 
but also in the administration of paper mills, Japan is indebted to 
America in no small degree. In the manufacture of news print 
paper, we have adopted the American system more than in any 
other line of the paper industry. I therefore avail myself of this 
opportunity to express on behalf of the Japanese paper manufac- 
turers their deep appreciation of their indebtedness to America. 


Consumption of News Print 


The progress of civilization in Japan has been watched with 
keen interest by other nations of the world since the country was 
opened to foreign intercourse over half a century ago. The phe- 
nomenal advance of our civilization during the past five years may 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The 7 —— te APER B A G S This Registered Trade 
‘tenn | Sacks and Specialties 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
on a Paper 


SCHORSCH & CO. 


Manufacturers Its Good Quality 


500 East 133d Street : New York 


Buchanan & Bolt Wire Company 


ESTABLISHED 1878 AT HOLYOKE, MASs. 


Makers of Highest Giade Fourdrinier Wires, Dandy Rolls, Cylinder Covers, Brass Wire Cloth 
of all Meshes for Paper, Pulp and Coating Mills—Quality Guaranteed 


We make a specialty of Fine Wires for Magazine and Book Papers 


Felt Test—Lowest Cost per Ton 


If you judge felt values, not by what you put into the equipment, but what you get out 
of it—then you will specify ORR 3 stripe Endless Felts, for ORR felts will produce the 
lowest cost per ton. They “stand up” under severe usage.” Orr durability is acknowledged 
everywhere. Their strength and long life are as dependable as their reliability and quality. . 

In the 32 grades of Felts and Jackets we can match your most exacting demands. Tell 
us the kind of paper you desire to make, and we will send you samples of felts that will 
economically serve you and help you to produce paper at lowest cost per ton. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


PERFORATED METALS 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company 


618 No. Union Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
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CLASSIFIED RATES 


Minimum rate for advertisements of 25 
words or less, first insertion, $1.00. 

SITUATION WANTED, 4 cents a word for 
first insertion and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion of same ad. No ad of 
less than 25 words accepted. 

HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS, 
and small For Sale Ads, 4 cents a word for 
each and every insertion. No ads of less 
than 25 words accepted. 


When answering advertisements, please 
address the Box Number given in ad. 
Answers can be forwarded care Paper 


Trade Journal, and will be promptly for- 


warded without extra charge. All should be 
sent to the New York office, 10 East 39th 
street. And all should be addressed as the 
advertisement directs in every case and not 
simply to the paper. 

All classified ads for the current issue must 
be in hand not later than Monday preceding 
date of publication. 








HELP WANTED 








POSITION will shortly be opened for first 
class Engineer, one familiar with Steam 
and Electrical Development. Must have had 
experience in Pulp and Paper Mill Work. 
Man with technical education preferred. Re- 
plies will be considered absolutely confiden- 
tial. Permanent position and good salary. 
Address, Box 4555, care Paper Trade jouree 

aNwidé 





ANTED—Manager for Paper Board Mill 

to be erected in large Eastern City. 

Investment $15,000 required. Unusual oppor- 

tunity. Address, Box 4568, care Paper Trade 
Journal. N-24. 





WANTED—First class Night Superintendent 
for one Machine Mill in a small Coun- 
try Town. Married man preferred. Four cyl- 
inder Combination 84” manufacturing Asbes- 
tos Paper and Saturating Felt. Prefer to 
have some knowledge of the Saturating end 
of the business. Good chance for the right 
man. Only a sober and reliable man_need 
apply. Address, Box 4569, care Paper Trade 
Journal. N-10. 


WANTED—Envelope Man as Factory Su- 

perintendent. We have an opening for 
an experienced and versatile man, who is 
well qualified to take charge of our New 
York Envelope and Paper Bag Factory. 
Mechanical man preferred. State all details, 
age, salary, etc. Address, Box 576, 205 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York. N-10. 


WANTED—One (1) Beater Boss, two (2) 

Machine Tenders and two (2) Back 
Tenders. Must be absolutely experienced on 
high grade board, strictly sober and steady. 
Good job for right man. Two Towers. Ad- 
dress, Box 4582, care Paper Trade Journal. 





ASTER MECHANIC WANTED—An ex- 
perienced Master Mechanic for a Mod- 

ern News Mill with Sulphite and Groundwood 
Mills. Give full personal particulars, details 
of experience and operating record. Address, 
Box 4584, care Paper Trade Journal. N-17 


[ANTED—A Salesman familiar with re- 

quirements of Box Making Trade, to 
take charge of, and develop, such a Depart- 
ment for New Paper Jobbing House in City 
of 120,000 population. Good field. Give out- 
line of experience and expected. 
Strictly cofidential. The R. T. Olsen Paper 
Co., 211 American Casualty Bldg., Reading, 


salary 


Pa 





WANTED—Two First Class Back Tenders 

on Roofing Paper. Mill located in First 
Class City. Good Schools. Middle aged pre- 
ferred. Address, Box 4588, care Paper Trade 
Journal. N-10. 


ANTED—Man of good habits with expe- 
rience in Finishing Department, com- 
petent to take charge of Sheeting, Trimming 
and Inspection in Glazed Paper Plant. Ad- 
dress, Box 4589, care Paper Trade Journal. 
N-24. 





WANT AND FOR SALE ADVERTISEMENTS 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Thoroughly competent Sales 

Manager. One with experience in han- 
dling men, and getting the best out of them. 
Experience in White Papers essential. When 
repiying give us your full history, all infor- 
mation strictly confidential. Address, Box 
4590, care Paper Trade Journal. N-10. 


ANTED—Two Machine Tenders, two tour 
News and Chip Mill. Eastern State. 
Address, Box 4591, care Paper Trade Journal. 
N-10. 








ANTED—An experienced Sulphate Man 
capable of handling all Departments in 
up-to-date Sulphate Mill. Good opening for 


the right person. Address, Box 4597, care 
Paper Trade Journal. N-17. 
ANTED—An A-l Superintendent, also 


two first class Cylinder Machine Tenders 
for Two Machine Mill Making Crepe, Toilet 
and Towels. Two Tours, steady employment, 





work and living conditions fine. Give ref- 
erence and salary wanted. Address, Box 
4599, care Paper Trade Journal. N-10. 
ANTED—Two first class Boss Machine 
Tenders for High Grade Board Mill. 


Must be strictly sober and good, experienced 
men. Two shifts. Good job for right men. 
Address, Box 4601, care Paper Trade Journal. 


N-17. 


Ore ESTABLISHED NEW YORK PAPER 

JOBBER (Corporation) of wide reputa- 
tion is looking for man with established trade 
to become member of Company. Amount re- 
quired will be about $12,000. This is a golden 





opportunity for right man. Communications 
strictly confidential. Address, Box 4602, 
care Paper Trade Journal. N-10. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT or Assistant desires 

position. Experienced on Grease-proof, 
Glassine, Waxing Papers and all kinds of 
Tissues. Address, Box 4557, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-10 


SUPERINTENDENT desires position. 20 

years’ experience on all grades of Com- 
bination and Container Board familiar with 
repairs, maintenance and operation of every 
department. Knows how to get quality and 
prodfiction. Can furnish the very best of 
references. Address, Box 4347, care Paper 
Trade Journal. tf 





PAPER SALESMAN, New York City, wants 

connection with Mill Agency Company. 
Can produce large amount of business, with 
right kind of cooperation. Drawing account 
2n commission basis. Correspondence in- 
vited with responsible agencies. Address, 
Box 4503, care Paper Trade Journal. = 


ASTER MECHANIC desires position. 
Expert Construction, Reconstruction, 
Installing Equipment and Economical Main- 
tenance. Ground Wood and Sulphite from the 
log to finished product. Fourdrinier ma- 
chines making Book, Bond, News and Spe- 
cialties. Cylinder Machines making Board, 
Bristols and Tissue Specialties, using water, 
steam and electric power. Address, Box 
4425, care Paper Trade Journal. D-22. 


YOUNG MAN, 24 years old, desires connec- 

tion with Paper House in New York City 
or vicinity. Possesses general knowledge of 
Writings, Bonds, Coarse Papers, etc., also 
two years’ mill experience in all branches of 
cost accounting. Capable of filling position 
in Accounting or Sales a. Address, 
Box 4475, care Paper Trade Journal. N-17 


EXECUTIVES who can command a salary 

of from $2,500 to $25,000 and upward, who 
are alert to grasp greater opportunities to 
communicate with us. Our dignified confi- 
dential service places you in a position of 
having responsible employers bid for your 
services. This without the slightest em- 
barrassment and without jeopardizing your 











present connection in any way. Business 
Survey Corporation, Business Counsellors, 
Buffalo, N. Y. N-10. 















SITUATIONS WANTED 








UPERINTENDENT OF ABILITY desires 

position in Mill making Box Board, Con- 
tainer Board or Bristol Board. One who can 
get results, good on maintenance and under- 
stands the steam plant thoroughly. Address, 
3ox 4592, care Paper Trade Journal. 





GYUPERINTENDENT—30 years’ experience 
on Board, Express, Kraft, Rope, Paper, is 
open for position. First class Man on re- 
pairs. First class references furnished. Ad- 
dress, Box 4593, care Paper Trade Journal. 
: N-10. 








ACHINE TENDER, with wide experience 
in English and Scotch Mills, seeks sim- 
ilar position, accustomed to making Writing, 
Watermark, Book Papers. Reliable man. 
Address, Box 4594, care Paper Trade —— 


HEMICAL ENGINEER with experience as 
Research and Chief Chemist at Paper 
and Pulp Mill Laboratories, also in charge 


of Sulphite Mills making highest grade 
bleached and unbleached Sulphite wants 
position. Best references. Address, Box 


4598, care Paper Trade Journal. 





OUNG MAN—Six years’ experience in 
Roofing Mill, familiar with Rag Paper 
Stock, Manufacturing, Purchasing, capable of 


handling help and can get results. Will go 
anywhere. Address, Box 4600, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-17. 


Superintendent 


An up-to-date paper maker 35 years 
of age. Experienced on high grade 
box board and test containers, 
rope papers for sand and sack pur- 
poses, also tissues for waxing, 


crepe and semi-crepe for towels, 


napkins and toilet. A thoroughly 
practical man who can step into a 
mill and make it run, desires a posi- 
tion with a progressive company. 
Address, Box 4579, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-17. 


FOR SALE 





FoR SALE—Paper Bottle Plant, consisting 
of three Machines, stock and good will. 
Three thousand dollars. 1 Monitor No. 4 
Improved Stitcher, Tension Machine No. 
M.B. 130. Address, Box 4596, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-10. 


OAL—Moshannon and “E Seam” bitumi- 
nous coals, low sulphur, low ash. Lowest 
freight rate east and north. Prices and 
freight rates will be furnished on request. 
Halden-Kelley Coal Company, 209 Market 
St., Clearfield, Pa. tf. 


FoR SALE—14 Calendar Rolls, 58” face, 8’ 

to 16” diameter. 2 No. 1 Claflin Engines. 
1 small Jordan Engine. 1 6” Horizontal 
Water Pump. 2 Air Fans. 5 Dryers, 48” 
diameter and 120” face, complete with frames 


and gears. Complete triple-deck frames for 
44 Dryers. Will arrange terms to suit. 
Chesapeake Paper Board Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland. N-10 





SWEDISH PRINTING PAPER: good qual- 

ity, below market price. Rolls—25% inch 
broad, 400 tons. Sheets 22% x 33 inches. 89 
tons, and 36% x 55 inches, 116 tons. Address, 
30x 4563, care Paper Trade Journal. N-10. 
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FOR SALE 


FoR SALE—Paper Cutting Plant. One 40” 
Kidder Slitting Machine, one 48” Hamblet 
Sheeter and one 38” Jones Undercut Power 
flat cutter Machine. Address, P. O. Box 300, 
Emerson, New Jersey. N-10. 


OR SALE—Roofing and Saturating Ma- 
chines, 72”x36” wide. Chilled steel rolls. 
Also Painter Mixing Machine, Grinders, etc. 
Address Box 4310, care Paper Trade mae, 
t 


GOR SALE—9 Dryers, 28” x 52”, complete 

with frames, felt and rolls, gears, two 
cone pulleys and steam connections. Ad- 
dress, Box 4386, care Paper Trade ome, 


FoR SALE—Two Hoffman Couch Rolls. 

seventy-eight inches in diameter, need re- 
covering. Address, Box 4548, care Paper 
Trade Journal. N-10. 


Rebuilt Paper Mill Machinery 


In Stock and Guaranteed 
Not Where Is and As Is 


a PAPER MACHINE: One 112”, 

one 

ee ae ae. PARTS: Pusey & Jones 137”, 

” 1 ” 

PRESS PARTS FOR PAPER MACHINES: Pusey 
& Jones Bell Crank housing two sets 18” x 114”, 
three sets 18” x 110’, two sets 18” x 96”, Black 
& Clawson Swing Arm housings with rolls. 

DRYERS: Four 48” x 111”, Sixteen 48” x 106”, 
ten 48” x 68”, one 84” x 

MARSHALL DRIVES: g. Black & Clawson self- 
contained stand with friction clutch cone pulley 
and 6” x 7” mortise gears. Mortise gears and 
grog for Pusey & Jones Marshall drives 
5” to ace. 

CHILLED CALENDERS: One 66” face, five roll; 
one 41” face, five roll. 

Eas wees for Machine Calenders 60” 
to 120” face 

SLITTERS AND bs my One 120” Warren, 
one 82” Pusey & Jones two drum, one 108”, 
44”, 36” Kidders. 
EELS: Pusey & 
to 114”. 

BEATERS: Six 72” x 42” Noble & Wood, four 66” 
x 42” Noble & Wood, equipped with three- 
cylinder washers; one Dilts 62” x 50” iron tub, 
one Jones 62” x 52”, eight Horne 36” x 36”. 

JORDANS: One Wagg Majestic, three No. 2 
Dillon Improved, one Large Horne, five Mon- 
arch, one Pony Monarch, two Pope Brushing 
Engines. 

SCREENS: Four 12-plate open-side Packer. 
STUFF PUMPS: Deane Triplex 8” x 12”, Gould 
Teigier = i, Sento, Triplex 4” x 6”. 
REVOLVING SHEET CUTTER: One 104” Horne, 
one 84” Clark, one 74” ee one 50” Hamblet 

Diagonal, two 42” Finla 

WET. MACHINES: Soar 72” Bagley & Sewall 

Hydraulic. 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 


175 Richdale Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE, 40, 


Jones two drum upright 84” 


MASS. 


SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 
H. W. & W. Process 


Manufacturers of Roll Newsprint. 


FOR SALE 


For Sale 


BEATERS—6 N & 
48x48, 22’ tubs. 
CUTTERS—One 52” 

Guillotine. 
CALENDARS—One_ Board 
roll open side 84”. 

EXHAUSTER—One Sturtevant. 
FANS—3 Hunberry, 2 Perkins. 
JORDANS—One N & W Monarch, One Emerson 


large size, one Horne, one N & W Pony, 
with extra plug. 


PULLEYS—AIl sizes. 
PUMPS—Two 6” Emerson, one 4” Centrifugal, 


Law Mch. Co.’s make. 1—Type 4 Gould 5” 
triplex water pump. 


PRESS ROLLS—One pair brand new, one R C 
— one Gun Metal 18x81, one 16x75”, and 
others. 


RAG CUTTERS—Four No. 
Perkins. 


REELS—One 2 bowl 56”, one 2 bowl 58”. 
ROTARIES—Two 7'x22’. 
a et 86” P & J, one 40” Kidder, one 


100” B & 
WINDERS—One 8” P & J, with slitters and 
for immediate shipment. 


rewinding shaft, 
SAVE-ALL—One North. 


WET MACHINESS5 N & W, with cutoffs, 
moulds 30x52”, three extra cylinder moulds 
for these machines. 


MILLS MACHINE COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


W 48x48 rolls, 2 Emerson 


Sheridan, new model, 38” 


rolls 16x50”, one 7 


2 Daniels, one 


Lawrence, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ASH PAID for old United States, Con- 
federate and foreign postage stamps, used 
on letters prior to 1870. Send samples. James 
Hardy, 4522 Forrestville Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
oam-1l-yr. 
RAFFIC MANAGER—Modern Business re- 
quires an efficient traffic manager. A 
man with ten years’ experience as Traffic 
Manager desires position. Capable of han- 
dling all matter pertaining to transportation, 
qualified to organize this department, excel- 
lent character, best of references. Address, 
Box 4587, care Paper Trade Journal. N-10. 


WANTED—Three Beaters, preferably iron 

tub, capacity 1,000 lbs., to 1,500 Ibs., 
double lighter construction without washing 
cylinders. Also three Jordans, about 20 tons 
capacity each. Address, Box 4546, care 
Paper Trade Journal. tf. 


WANTED TO BUY—A 48, 50 or 54-inch 

Paper Cutter, Seybold or Dayton pre- 
ferred. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address, The Paper Novelty Company, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. N-10 


ANTED—A 7 or 9 Roll Super Calender 
from 34 inches to 40 inches in width. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New 
York. tf. 


Entire Product for 1921 Contracted 
Mills at Felts Mills. Great Bend & Lefebvre, N. Y 


Main Office, Trust Co. Building, Watertown, N. Y 


Classified Advertising brings results. 
For rates see top of page 94. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Second Hand No. 2'Bird Rotary 
Screen. Kindly give Specifications. Ad- 
dress, Box 4595, care Paper Trade soma 

“Li. 


Stack of Calender 

Rolls, 12” diameter, 124” face. Advise 
full particulars and price. Address, Bird & 
Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass. N-10. 


ROPOSALS FOR THE SALE OF 

LEATHER SCRAPS, OLD ROLLER 

COMPOSITION, AND REMOVAL OF 

ASHES AND DEBRIS. 

Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C., November 7, 1921. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until 2 o’clock p. m., December 5, 1921, 
for the disposal and sale of Leather Scraps 
from bindery, Old Roller Composition, and 
for the Removal of Ashes and Debris from 
the Government Printing Office during the 
last six months of the fiscal year — 
June 30, 1922. The right to reject any an 
all bids and to waive defects is reserved. 
Detailed specifications of the estimated quan- 
tities to be sold, accompanied by blank pro- 
posals and giving regulations with which 
bidders must comply, may be obtained by 


addressing 
GEORGE H. CARTER, 
Public Printer. 


ANTED—A 5 Roll 


SULPHATE 
PULP 


Expert in Mill 
like to get in 


operation would 
with Mill having 
trouble or where production and cost 
is not satisfactory. Address, Box 
4575, care Paper Trade Journal. 


N-10. 


WANTED: 


A SECOND-HAND CREPE MACHINE 
ADAPTED FOR COLORED CREPES. 
STATE WIDTH OF MACHINE, DIAM- 
ETER OF DRIER, MANUFACTURER’S 


NAME AND PRICE. 
4580, 


ADDRESS BOX 
CARE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
N-17 


The Northern Wood Supply Co. 


GENERAL 


Pulpwood Dealers 


Hearst, Ontario, Canada 


Correspondence Invited 


ALL CLASSES OF PULPWOOD 
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PAPER DEMAND INCREASING 
IN PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


Wrapping Paper in Noticeably Better Demand from Large 
Purchasers—D. L. Ward Co. Announces that It Will 
Virtually Abandon Its Large Warehouse and Office Build- 
ing at 28 South Sixth Street and Will Remove All Execu- 
tive Departments to the Large Warehouse at Sixth and 


Chestnut Streets—Vernon R. Schroff to Engage in Paper 
Business Under Style of Read Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, November 11, 1921—A safe and sane increase 
in business, manifesting itself in both more orders and in larger 
size was reported by both the fine and the wrapping paper dis- 
tributors for the week. In November, as in October, there has 
been no evidence of an approaching boom but unmistakably the 
tendency is toward complete recovery from the depression of 
the earlier months; indeed today’s business is approaching pretty 
closely to the normal. The developments of the week were a 
better feeling in the printing trade as regards business but de- 
velopment of a rather antagonistic attitude towards the distributors 
because of their failure immediately to inaugurate the “long price 
list.” A critical situation with regard to this much mooted question 
is expected this month, the printers having been aroused to per- 
emptory action at a meeting of the Typothete on Thursday last 
when they were told that if they took a sufficiently determined 
stand the “long list” would be theirs overnight. Holiday orders 
coming into the press rooms were responsible for the more active 
buying but city business is still much behind that of the state and 
adjoining territory because printing prices here are still very 
high by those who adhere to Typothete standards, and excessively 
low by firms which are cutting in order to get business for them- 
selves and as well away from the other fellow. No price changes 
of note were announced this month and although many in the 
trade are of the opinion that there must be still further recessions, 
no one expects immediately any sharp decline. It is generally 
believed that present prices will continue until the close of the 
year. 

Wrapping Paper Much Improved 


In the wrapping paper trade business of the week showed a 
marked betterment from large purchasers. The department store 
buying moved forward with large steps. Textile and shoe factory 
business also improved although not as considerably as the de- 
partment store. The board market is very active and box fac- 
tories which have been on part time almost since the beginning 
of the year are now working to full capacity. Because of the im- 
provement in the construction world generally, and particularly 
because of the continuance of an open building season, business in 
roofing, sheathing and deadening papers continues very satisfactory. 


Paper Stock Improving 


The paper stock dealers report a continuance of the improved 
demand which set in last month. All the grades are selling quite 
freely but at unchanged quotations save for container manilas 
which are in strong demand at an increased price, old kraft and 
commons and chips. Outside quotations, however, prevail. The 
trade admits that though profits are still unattainable it is at 
least now able to make expenses and it believes that it is only 
a matter of a short while, perhaps not as long as the turn of 
the year, before sales will mean actual profits. There is not 
much stock coming into the market, the better grades which had 
been stored are now moving from warehouse to mill and im- 
provement in mill demand will mean an immediate advance in 
quotations. Rag stock dealers report really active times. Prices 








of rag stock advanced fractionally all along the line and increases 
are expected to continue because the rag market, like the paper 
market, is pretty well cleaned up and there is no accumulation 
anywhere. 

Ward Co. to Remove from South Sixth St. 


The news development of largest interest, indeed the most im- 
portant change announced in the local trade in a decade or more, 
comes from the D, L. Ward Company. Shortly after the close 
of the month it will virtually abandon the large warehouse and 
office building at 28 South 6th street and will remove all the ex- 
ecutive departments to its operating department in the large ware- 
house at Front and Federal streets, far down in the southern 
section of the city and a location geograpically further removed 
from the centre of the paper trade, 6th and Chestnut streets, than 
any other firm has, although commercially, quite close. But the old 
neighborhood will continue to know the Ward firm because it 
will maintain there or in the immediate vicinity a sample room 
and dummy making department. The building at present occupied 
probably will be leased as a whole, an earlier project of renting 
it out in offices for a Graphic Arts building not having progressed. 

This move of the Ward Company long has been anticipated 
and was the cause of many more or less sensational rumors. The 
exact fact, however, is that the Company, not being able to find 
in the centre of the city a sufficiently large storage warehouse with 
railroad siding required for its immense volume business, estab- 
lished such a warehouse at Front and Federal streets four years 
ago, but since has found that it was inexpedient to separate the 
executive and operating departments. 

This explanatory letter is going out to the firm’s customers: 

“The Ward Company has been at a great disadvantage for the 
last four years on account of the separate locations of the exec- 
utive and operating departments, the former at 6th street, and 
the latter at Front and Federal streets. 

“Arrangements have just been completed whereby on December 
3 the company’s entire personnel will be located at Front and 
Federal, under one roof and on one floor. This move will greatly 
improve our service by the elimination of delays in communicating 
orders, answering inquiries and transferring telephone calls. 

“An office will be maintained in our present 6th street building 
or some other equally convenient location, where the sales-service 
department will be in a position to give instant service on samples 
or dummies. 

“A very careful study has convinced us that the distance we 
will be removed from the ‘paper district’ will be more than over- 
come by the advantages of being out of the congested section of 
the city. Consequently our deliveries will be made in less time 
than at present, and we unhesitatingly predict a much greater 
degree of all-round efficiency in catering to your needs than has 
ever before been possible.” 


Read Paper Company Formed 

Vernon R. Schroff, late head of the book and cover paper 
department of the Whiting-Patterson Company, has now estab- 
lished himself in Room 920, The Drexel Building, 5th and Chest- 
nut streets, as the Read Paper Company—the title being derived 
from Mr. Schroff’s middle name. A circular letter is being sent 
to his customers announcing that the Read Company will continue 
as Mr. Schroff always has aimed, to transact business on a basis 
of absolute dependability, the best possible service and fair prices. 
The Read Company will specialize on book and printing papers 
and specialties. Mr. Schroff has been actively associated with the 
paper business since 1898 when he entered the employ of the 
International Paper Company in New York. After six years’ 
service he was appointed as manager of sales of the St. Louis 
division, remaining there a little over a year. Then he made a 
special trip to Mexico for the Graham Paper Company of St. 
Louis. Upon his return he became associated with the C, H. 
Clinton Company, this city, remaining with it for almost two years 
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Francis Hughes Company 


Packers and Graders of 


Paper Mill Supplies 


Correspondence Solicited 


21st Street at Loomis, Chicago, Ill. 
Private Switch on C. B. & Q. Tracks 


E.SKELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
Now YORK 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
CHEMICAL any MECHANICAL PULPS 


COTTON, JUTE ann FLAX WASTES 
LAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 


BOILERS 
CRUSHERS - Coat 
HEATERS Fx 
STACKS «x2 


STOKERS, PIPING COAL BUNKERS 
For Details Address 


ROY BRENHOLTS, Tr. 
1015 OUTLOOK BLDG. COLUMBUS, O. 


1000 H. P. EDGEMOOR 


For reliable running and average long life 


Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


ARE UNSURPASSED 


We make them for the largest and fastest machines. 
Cylinder Wires all sizes. 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


COLLINWOOD STA. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PAPER and BOARDS 


ALL GRADES 
Direct Mill Service to the Paper Merchant 


Aa te 
INCORPORATED 


501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 


Concrete dust ruins machinery, merchandise and 
men. It shows that the concrete floor is disin- 
tegrating. 


[APIDOLITH 


Makes Concrete Floors 
Dustproof and Wearproof 


200,000,000 square feet of concrete floors lapidol- 
ized thus far. 


Write for samples and testimonials to Dept. 30 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
264 Pearl St., New York 


Norwood 


Mechanical Filtration Plants 
Gravity and Pressure Types 


Write for Information 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


WE BUILD 
Head Gates and Gate Hoists 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


DAYTON BEATER & HOIST CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
4 
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and then joining the sales organization of the Martin Cantine Com- 
pany, where he developed one of the largest book and coated paper 
sales enjoyed by any individual in the trade. Thereafter he was 
active in building up the Megargee-Hare Company and upon its 
dissolution almost three years ago, he became connected with the 
Whiting-Fatterson Company of whose book and cover paper de- 
partment he was head when he, decided to enter business for 
himself. 
Beckett Service Book 

The Garrett-Buchanan Company as agents for the Beckett Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is distributing to the larger consumers, 
advance copies of the Beckett Service Book, the most embracing 
and expensive work of its kind which the firm ever has seen. 
The book weighs over 10 pounds, is filled with a complete line 
of Buckeye covers, all numbered and readily removable, the com- 
pany being prepared to send additional samples to replace those 
removed by the printer using them to make up dummies. Ad- 
dressed postal cards for this purpose are supplied with the book. 
Explaining its purpose the Beckett Company says: 

“The Buckeye Service Book is planned to meet what we con- 
ceive to be a definite, but heretofore unsatisfied, need of the printers 
and commercial designers of America. 

“The book is arranged for the convenient removal and insertion 
of sheets. It contains specimens of Buckeye Cover, 9x12, in all 
colors and weights, with illustrations of the various standard 
finishes. 

“These sheets are intended for your convenience in the prepara- 
tion of dummies. Use them freely, but remember, please, that 
the permanent value of the book can be realized only by keeping 
it always complete. 

“When you remove a sheet, immediately order a duplicate, using 
one of the postal cards found in the pocket on the back cover. 
Replacement sheets will be forwarded promptly and _ without 
charge.” 

The D. L. Ward Company also is a distributor for the Buckeye 
cover paper and it, too, is sending out the Beckett Service book. 
The Long Price List 
“You can get the long list from the paper distributors overnight 
if you are determined enough,” said E. Lawrence Fell, among the 
most prominent of the Typothetae of Philadelphia members, ad- 
dressing a revival meeting held at the City Club on Thursday 
night of last week. Mr. Fell pointed out that the printers were 
the largest and best customers of the fine paper dealers and that 
the paper men were in no position to refuse the craft special prices 
as retailers and converters if there was united and determined 
demand for such concession. At its annual meeting in Toronto 
the United Typothete of America went on record as demanding 
the “long list” and returned delegates from the meeting say that 
a little feeling developed as the result of the refusal of National 
Secretary Ridgeway, of the Paper Trade Association, to assign 
a speaker to the Toronto gathering to present the answer of the 
paper trade to the arguments made in favor of the special price 
list for the printing trade. As told in these columns, the dis- 
tributors generally approve the purpose sought to be gained by 
the printers through the “long list” but take the position that the 
proposed manner is the wrong way of securing a proper result; 
that as a matter of fact the larger houses now have what in effect 
is the long list—a fixed price with sales of printing papers re- 
stricted to the printing, stationery, engraving and allied trades, but 
that many printers instead of buying on a wholesale basis, really 
purchase in broken case, even in broken ream lots and are therefore 
not entitled to wholesale prices. The paper distributors, how- 
ever, are ready to discuss the matter with the printers, but if 
drastic or arbitrary action is taken by them, it is pointed out that 
the paper distributcrs can retaliate hy direct sales to consumers. 
It is probable that the Trade Customs committee of the Typothete, 





of which William F. Fell is chairman, will taken action in the 
near future. 
General News of the Trade 


A. S. Datz and son, 16-18 South Marshall street, have added 
the Gibraltar Cover to their line, an attractive announcement in 
the form of a facsimile of a bound book, Volume 1, “The Truth 
About Paper,” being distributed to make the announcement. It will 
be carried in fourteen colors and will be stocked in two sizes, 20x- 
26-65 and 23x33-95, retailing at 14 cents in ream lots for all colors 
except scarlet which sells at 19 cents. 

The Garrett-Buchanan Company is conducting an advertising 
campaign on its Coupon Bond papers. 

The Fine Paper division of the Philadelphia Paper Trade As- 
sociation meets this Thursday at the Bourse, Morgan H. Thomas 
being chairman of the session. 

Clarence Snedicker, of the Hollingsworth and Vose Company, 
called on the trade during the week. 


Philadelphia Cost Association To Meet 


The first meeting of the Philadelphia Local Division of the 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry will be held in the Green 
Room of the Adelphia Hotel, 13th & Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on Thursday, November 10, at 6:30 P. M. 

This division is starting out on its second year as an organiza- 
tion to offer an opportunity for periodical meetings for executives 
and cost men of the mills in this vicinity to discuss ways and 
means for the betterment of the actual cost work, for the exchange 
of ideas and for further development of uniformity for cost 
accounting. 

This division has immensely important work to do, especially 
during the present depression. 

Heretofore, it has been customary to have several topics at each 
meeting, but this year there seems to be a consensus of opinion 
to cover only one or possibly two subjects thoroughly at each 
meeting. Depreciation is an important problem confronting the 
whole industry and we believe this a most opportune time to 
thoroughly discuss this topic. Addresses will be given on this 
subject by: 

Walter Pollock, president of the Manufacturers’ Appraisal Com- 
pany, “True Factors of Valuation and Depreciation.” 

Mr. Pollock is an authority on this subject and is the originator 
of the “Pollock System” of appraising. Those who have heard 
and read his address given recently before the Engineers’ Club of 
this city, have commented very highly thereon. 

Mr. D. B. Reeves, Diamond State Fibre Company, Bridgeport, 
Pa. Mr. Reeves will talk on the methods employed in handling 
their depreciation and maintenance costs. 

Thomas J. Burke, secretary-treasurer of the National Cost As- 
sociation of the Paper Industry, will also be present and has a 
real message for all. 


The Paper Situation in Western Europe 


Horyoxke, Mass., November 7, 1921.—Miss Helen U. Kiely, in 
charge of the testing laboratory of the American Writing Paper 
Company, has just returned after a four months’ tour of Europe. 
Miss Kiely states that paper manufacturing in Western Europe 
has made little or no headway during the past seven years and 
has little of the progressive element so pronounced in America. 
She says that the European factory worker is an artist, but not 
a big producer. Miss Kiely was not able to gain entrance to any 
of the fine paper mills of Germany. She states that in Germany 
as well as in other European countries paper making is looked 
upon as a career rather than a mere means of earning one’s sub- 
sistence. The European paper worker becomes exceptionally pro- 
ficient and serves a longer apprenticeship period than does the 
American paper worker. 
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Architects and Engineers 


AREY, JAMES L., Paper Mill Architect 
and Boginess. 208 North Laramie ave- 
nue. Chica Th. 
CHAPMAN, °. Os inc., Paper Mill Architects 
‘nd Engineers, 
28 Jackson “Boulevard E.. Chicago, Ill. 
QNOW, S. M., —— Architect, Engineer, 
Paper and Pulp M ills. Steam and Water 
Power P Plants. 55 Kilby street, Boston, Mass. 





Rags, Paper Stock, ‘Ete. 


ERLOWITZ, PAUL, 

132 Nassau street, New York. 
Importer of Rags, Bagging, New Cuttings. 
FLYNN, MICHAEL, 

64 Columbia street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
GOLDSTEIN, R., & SON. 
1162 Scott Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Cotton Rags and Paper Stock 
ILLS, GEO. F. 236 South Street. 
Branch House, 276 W. 25th street. N.Y ¢ 
i. ae ae MARINE STORE CO., Liver- 
1, England. L.M.8. Wood Tag, Manila, 
Rope ee Star Brands (Registered). 
Fs JOHN, SONS, Paper and Paper 


Stock, 28 . ws 30 South Marshall street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bale Ties 


YILSON, H. P. & H. F., Manufacturers o} 
Steel Wire Bale Ties, for baling all com. 
pressible material. 644 West 22nd street 
New York City. 


Keep the Man Going Who 


Keeps Industry Going 


What oil is to the machine, health 
is to the worker. The efficiency of 
both is essential to good business. 

An average of 2% years of productiv- 
ity would be added to the life of every 
individual who reaches the age of 17, 
if there were no fatal cases of tuber- 
culosis. The economic loss to America 
due to tuberculosis is more than 
$500,000,000 annually. 

It is your responsibility to combat 
this human and economic waste. 


Boards Do it with Christmas Seals. 


MILLER PAPER CO., FRANK P., high 
grade specialties. Boards. 
East Downingtown, Fa 





Special Machinery 


SWIFT, GEORGE W., JR., Designer and 
Manufacturer of Special Machinery fo: 
Manufacturing and Printing Paper Goods. 
Rordentown, N. J. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THE QUICK SERVICE HOUSE KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


High Grade Brass and Bronze Screen Plates and Dandy Rolls 


OLD PLATES DANDY ROLLS AND 
CLOSED AND RECUT WATER MARKING 
as seaman secant We Can 


The Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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BETTER OUTLOOK IN CANADA 
IN PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Orders for Paper Are Being Placed More Freely Than in 
Many Months Past—From Different Parts of Canada 
Come Reports of the Reopening of Pulp and Paper Mills 
—Canadian Pulp and Paper Association Issues Bulletin 
Indicating Much More Favorable Situation in the News 
Print Field—Manitoba Power Co. Developing Big Water 
Power at Great Falls. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MONTREAL, Que., November 7, 1921.—The outlook in the pulp 
and paper industry has brightened considerably during the past 
week or so and manufacturers are of the opinion that a permanent 
improvement in the industry is on the way. It is stated that orders 
for paper are being placed more freely now than at any time for 
months past, while from different points of Canada comes word 
of the reopening of pulp and paper mills, and of the extending of 
operations. The latest and perhaps the most important news in 
this direction is to the effect that the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills are now all operating at full capacity. It is also authorita- 
tively stated that the Kipawa plant of the Riordon Company is 
gradually increasing its product, the management aiming at capacity 
production, which would amount to approximately 180 tons per 
day of bleached sulphite pulp. The assurance is given that there 
is a good demand for the product at prices which would return a 
profit, and conditions are now very favorable. 

In British Columbia, the outlook is also improved, and it is an- 
nounced that consideration has been given by the Whalen Pulp 
and Paper Company to the reopening of the third mill within a 
month or six weeks. At present, the plants at Port Alice and 
Howe Sound are in operation, the third being at Swanson Bay, 
about seventy miles south of Prince Rupert. The Hon.. T. W. 
McGarry, the president of the company, says the market for pulp 
is improving every day and the company is in first class shape. 
The company is doing a good export business mainly with Japan. 


Good Demand for News Print 


In connection with the general situation, a favorable bulletin has 
been issued this week by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. This bulletin says: 

“The abandonment of the threatened railroad strike in the United 
States has not resulted in cancellations of rush orders for news 
print which Canadian mills received when the strike seemed cer- 
tain. Most of the mills report that they are filled up with orders 
for thirty days ahead. In some instances, temporary orders for 
immediate delivery have been rejected even when there was no 
question of price involved. 

“Trade publications this week indicate some revival in the 
American newspaper publishing business. The Scripps-McRae 
League, which publishes twenty-five dailies in different cities, an- 
nounces the inauguration of two new papers, one in Washington, 
D. C., and another in Knoxville, Tenn., and plans for the installa- 
tion of twenty additional daily papers within the next four years, 
five to be undertaken in 1922. A large German language daily 
paper in Chicago, suspended during the war, has resumed publica- 
tion. A new daily was started in Flint, Mich., November. 1, and 
one is planned for Seattle, January 1. 

“The Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, as the result of a canvass of 60 of the leading 
national advertisers of the United States, reports that advertising 
lineage of this character is increasing and that there is a good 
chance of improving its volume, which is now from 18 to 25 per 
cent below last year, during the remainder of the year.” 


‘ ¥ 
- 





New Paper Developments 

The New Brunswick Hydro Electric Commission reports that 
current will be turned on this week at the Fraser Pulp Mills, near 
Newcastle, N. B., and that the transmission lines will reach the 
town of Newcastle within a few days. The commission is develop- 
ing power at Musquash, near St. John, and new turbines are now 
being installed; it is expected that this month the generating station 
as well as the transmission lines will be completed. The com- 
mission will also supply 4,000 horse-power of electric energy to 
the city of Moncton at a cost of $38 per horse-power. 


Mattagami Mill Working 


The receiver for the Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company has 
sent to the bond and debenture holders of the company a letter 
reviewing the company’s position at the present time, and stating 
that interest charges maturing on bonds and debentures on Novem- 
ber 1 will be deferred. The company is reported to have received 
substantial orders for pulp at prices which will pay operating 
charges, but allow no profit. The sale of this product is permitting 
the working off of inventories and, the letter states, will bring 
about either a reduction in the banking liabilities of the company 
or the substitution of lower priced materials for those on hand. 
Improvement in market conditions for pulp has helped, and further 
improvement is looked for. A statement of assets and liabilities 
will be issued shortly. 


Manitoba Power Development 


From Winnipeg it is reported that the water power at Great 
Falls which is now being developed by the Manitoba Power Com- 
pany is capable of 168,000 horse-power ultimate development. The 
first installation will be for 56,000 horse-power and the power will 
be distributed through the Winnipeg Electric Railway Company. 

The engineers, who have been closely identified with many large 
power projects in Canada, advise that there is a good market for 
all the power that can be developed. The development of the first 
unit provides all the dam necessary for the development of the ulti- 
mate capacity of 168,000 horse-power and in developing further 
units it would only be necessary to enlarge the power house and 
install all required machinery, 

Fraser, Brace & Co., Limited, who constructed the Cedar Rapids 
and Laurentide plants, also La Loutre Dam, which is the largest 
artificial storage in the world, empounding 300 square miles of 
water, together with the Northern Construction Company, are in 
charge of this work. Julian C. Smith, of Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed to assume the supervision of the development work of the 
company. As vice-president and general manager of the Shawini- 
gan Water and Power Company, Mr. Smith has had the supervision 
of the large undertakings carried out during the past few years 
at Shawinigan Falls, 


Pulp and Paper Mills in Japan 

Senator Lorne C. Webster, of Montreal, who recently visited 
Japan, gave an address on that country before the Kiwanis Club 
here this week, in which he dealt with the industrial expansion of 
Japan and incidentally referred to the strides it is making in the pulp 
and paper industry. He mentioned that Japan had made enormous 
strides industrially in recent years. Whereas twenty-five years ago 
there were only about two hundred factories, today there are about 
twenty-five thousand. The pulp and paper industry, he said, was 
one in the promotion of which considerable energy was being shown 
and today there were some very large and up-to-date mills, In 
fact, in 1919, the output of paper in those mills was about 520,000,000 
pounds. With satisfactory finances, thriving industries, and good 
government, and comparatively little trouble between capital and 
labor, Japan had every chance to become a very active competitor 
in world commerce. Striking was prohibited, but the workmen 


got over this to some extent by going slow on the job when they 
felt like striking, 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


Vv. D. SIMONS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and Steam Power Plants 
Electrification Paper Mill Properties 


39 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


HARDY S. FERGUSON {£9Nspirne 
Member AM. SOC. C. E., Member AM. SOC. M. E,, 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 
2e FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Including Building and Complete 
echanical Equipment, Water Power Development, Dams, 
Storage Reservoirs and Other Hydraulic Structures, 
Examinations, Reports, Estimates of Cost, Designs, 
Specifications, Valuations 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E., M. AM. SOC. M. E, M. ENG. INST. CAN. 
Mill Architect and Congulting Engineer 
Langdon Building, 309 Broadway, New York 
SPECIALTY: Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Water Power Develop- 
ments, Steam Power Plants, Plans and Specifications 
Evaluations, Reports, Consultation 
Cable Address: “Hardistock,” A B C 5th Edition, Bedford, McNeill 
Western Union—Bentley’s. 


J.H.WALLACE | 
& COMPANY. | 
TEMPLE COURT. BuiL DING 
CABLES. TREX. “a 


JOHN F. CARRIGAN 


Industrial Power Engineering, Cunard Bldg., Chicago 
Rocienaten, Reports Modern Steam Installations 


Electrifying and Motorizing 


a of New and Complete ts 


odeling Old Plants 
einai of Carrigan Hand Stokers 


Timber Lands Bought and Sold. 
Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates. 


R. R. BRADLEY, 
Consulting Forester 


58 Telegraph Building, Hospital St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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GEORGE F. DREW 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
For the past 22 years Chief Engineer for the Pejepscot Paper Co. 
SPECIALTY: Pulp, Paper and Saw Mills 


Cotton, woolen, worsted, cordage, silk mills, and their equipment. 
Appraisals, adjustments. 


THOMAS L. TOMLINES & SON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
anny M. AM. SOC. C. E.; 317-319 CITY BANK BLDG., 
AM. SOC. M. E. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Paper, Pain and Fibre Mills, Hy- Steam Power Plants, Plans and 


draulic Developments, Hydro- Specifications,’ Efficiency 
Electric Plants Engineering 


CONSULTATION AND REPORTS 


H. B. PRATHER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


CONSULTATIONS REPORTS ESTIMATES 


Complete Designs Pulp and Paper Mills—Steam and Electric 
Power Plants—Equipments 


600 ROCKEFELLER BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WILLIAM T. FIELD 


Consulting Engineer 


296 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNS 


Flower Bidg., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


REPORTS 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ESTIMATES 


TIMBERLAND SERVICE 


Estimates Maps Graphic Methods 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 


Old Town, Me. Sanford, Fla. Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Largest Cruising House in America 


HERBERT S. KIMBALL 


M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


79 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Investigations and reports relating to the pulp and paper industry. Special atten- 
tion to the design of chemical equipment in Sulphite and — mills. Paper 
room construction and ventilation; plans for buildings and equipment. 


“A type to meet every stoker need” 


SANFORD RILEY STOKER CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Er, of 


Ws FES “SW 
Onin s 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Makers of 


PUHNACE S 


BUFFALO ACEH 
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PAPER DEMAND IN TORONTO 
IS CONSIDERABLY BETTER 


More Optimistic Outlook Prevails Than Has Been in Evidence 
for Some Time Past—Specially Good Demand Is Re- 
ported for News Print, Book and Writing Paper— 
Stockholders of Nipigon Fibre & Paper Mills, Ltd., Meet 
to Consider Proposed Extensions to Plant—Thomas S. 
Woollings & Co. Complete New Barking Plant at Con- 
naught Station—Other News of the Trade. 


[FRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, November 7, 1921.—The people of Canada are 
observing today as a day of national Thanksgiving and practically 
all the paper mills, as well as paper warehouses, are closed. The 
paper trade is in a thankful mood for much better business during 
the past two months and the character in the change for.the better 
indicates its permanency. A more optimistic feeling prevails in all 
quarters than has been evidenced for a long time and the outlook 
from this out is considered bright. There is no speculative 
buying, but prices are steady and mills are for the most part 
busy with orders ahead, some having business enough on hand 
to keep them going to capacity until well into the new year. 
There is a lively call for news print and book, and writing plants 
are now running full time. Kraft paper is in excellent demand and 
one large local firm reports that October was the best month it 
has had so far this year. Toilet and tissue mills are active and 
all kinds of wrapping paper, with the exception of manila, are 
moving freely. The pulp market is gradually strengthening and 
prices are a little stiffer. 


Nipigon Pulp Plant May Be Enlarged 

Jacob Seibert, general manager of the Nipigon Fibre and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Nipigon, Ont., and J. A. Little, of Port Arthur, who 
is one of the chief stockholders, were in Chicago recently attend- 
ing a meeting of the directors of the company in connection with 
the proposed extensions to the mill which has a capacity of 
forty tons of ground wood pulp daily. It is proposed to increase 
the output to one hundred tons daily, The mill was recently shut 
down temporarily owing to a lack of wood. This matter is 
being adjusted and provision made to insure an adequate volume 
of future supply of raw material. 


Mattagami Mill Is Reducing Inventories 

As announced recently in the PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, the plant 
of the Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company, of Toronto, which is 
located at Smooth Rock Falls, Ont., is operating steadily although 
the affairs of the company are in the hands of a receiver. The 
interest charges maturing this month on bonds and debentures 
has been deferred, but it is announced that the company. has 
received several substantial orders, although the price at which 
the unbleached pulp is being sold does not more than pay for 
operating expenses. There is one advantage, however, and that 
is the sale of the product is permitting the working off of inventories 
and bringing about either a reduction in the banking liabilities or 
the substitution of lower priced materials for those on hand. 


New Barking Plant Established 

Thomas S. Woollings & Co., of Englehart, Ont., have just com- 
pleted a new cutting-up and barking plant at Connaught Station, 
on the railway line from Porquois Junction to Timmins. The com- 
pany are large shippers of pulpwood from Northern Ontario and 
employ several hundred men in getting out the product. It was 
to increase production with a minimum of cost, that the new 
plant has been built. All the logs are 16 feet in length and are 
brought up and discharged on the slash table direct. Three 60-inch 





saws cup up the logs into 4-foot lengths which are then conveyed 
to two 10-foot diameter barking drums, each 30 feet long. The 
barked wood is conveyed from the drums to the piling grounds 
by cable conveyors, the main one of which will be 1,800 feet long. 
The haul-up and slasher are driven independently by motors as is 
each conveyor and each drum. The whole plant has been built 
on solid concrete foundations, and the boiler house is of steel 
construction throughout, reducing the possibility of fire to a 
minimum. The barked wood in the plant is shipped to the 
Armstrong Forest Company, of Johnsonburg, Pa., who are large 
users of pulpwood from Northern Ontario, there being almost 
a trainload a day going out from that district across the line 
to them. 
Millions of Trees in Provincial Nurseries 

The province of Ontario has eight million pine and spruce 
seedlings and trees in the government nursery in Norfolk County 
or a million or more than previously estimated, according to 
E. J. Zavitz, provincial forester, who spent several days last 
week on a visit to the nurseries. 


Tenders Will Be Called for Extension 

The Temiskaming and Northern Ontario railway, which runs 
from North Bay to Cochrane, will be extended to Tin Can Falls, 
a distance of seventy miles. It is expected that tenders will be 
called for the work next month and every effort will be made to 
rush construction so as to relieve the unemployment situation. 
The road will tap a country rich in pulpwood and will render 
available several thousands of acres. It is also hoped that several 
new pulp and paper mills will be established along the line. 


Preparing Another Issue of Safety Calendars 

A. P. Costigane, of Toronto, secretary of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association, reports that interest in Safety 
work among the thirty-five or forty pulp and paper mills in the 
province is well maintained. He recently spent some time on a 
tour of the plants of Northern and Northwestern Ontario and 
found much interest evidenced in the work, with energetic local 
committees in charge. Mr. Costigane has prepared another Safety 
Calendar for 1922 for distribution among the mills. The publica- 
tion is suitably illustrated with a number of copyright pictures 
setting forth in a pointed way how various accidents are caused. 
Last year many thousands of these calendars were placed through- 
out the plants and already a large number of orders have. been 
received for the 1922 supply. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

W. J. Findlay, of the Strathcona Paper Company, Strathcona, 
Ont., was in Toronto last week in the interest of the new board 
department of the plant which is now in full operation. 

S. F. Duncan, secretary-treasurer of the Provincial Paper Mills, 
Toronto, has returned from a successful deer and duck hunting 
expedition in the French river district. 

Richard D. Clarke, manager of the export department of the 
Scott Paper Company, Philadelphia, was in Toronto lately on 
business and received the congratulations of many friends in 
the trade on his recent marriage. , 

John A. Oliver, for the past sixteen years Crown timber agent at 
Port Arthur, Ont., and a former Mayor of that city, has resigned 
his position with the Ontario government. 

N. E. Wainwright, of the Canadian Export Paper Company, 
Montreal, who recently returned from an extended business trip 
to the Antipodes, was in Toronto last week calling upon the trade. 

The directors of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Company recently 
held a meeting in Toronto and re-elected Hon. J. W. McGarry as 
president. W. D. Ross, of Toronto, was appointed vice-president. 
The company will shortly re-open its third plant at Swanson Bay, 
B. C., owing to improvement in the pulp market. Large shipments 


from the Port Alice and Howe Sound plants are being made to 
Japan. 
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Manacenent Encineerin Ano Devetopment Co. 


7TH FLOOR CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


DESIGN.CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


PULP PAPER AND FIBRE MILLS 
WATERPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
‘STEAM POWER PLANTS: 


PLANS bed eee 
EVALUA 
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STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG.CO. 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


STEBBINS ACID SYSTEMS 
DIGESTER LININGS, 
BRONZE, LEAD AND 
IRON FITTINGS, SUL- 
PHUR MELTERS, BURN- 
ERS, COMBUSTION 
CHAMBERS AND RE- 
CLAIMERS, BLEACHING 
SYSTEMS. 


SPECIALTIES 
We design, build, com- 
pletely equip and put into 
operation 
PAPER, SULPHITE 
AND SODA PULP 
MILLS 


PACIFIC COAST 
REPRESENTATIVES 


SCOTT & MORGENIER 
104 Bacon Bidg., Oakland, Cal. 


CONSULTATIONS 


MANHATTAN 
PERFORATED METAL CO. 


Office and Works: 237-239 Centre St., 
New York 
PERFORATORS 
of COPPER, BRAGS, ZINC, ALSMINUM, 
TM, STEEL, IRON, Ete. 

Write for Copper, Brass, Tin or 
Aluminum Catalog. 

Brass and Cop Centrifugal and 
Juice Strainer Plates a Specialty 


wae “HYTOR” Air Compressors, 
<1 VACUUM PUMPS and 
DRYER EXHAUST UNITS. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
Wilson Point Road, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


Osi 


% Foxboro Records help. you to impr 
sa uct. Tell us your requirements. We ¥ 
how we can help you. = for Bulletin BH- Noe 
Foxboro oe » Fo Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., Inc., Phila., Pa. 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY, Belle, VW. Va. 
PURE CHLORINE ELLE CAUSTIC SODA 


In cylinders and tanks 76%—Solid and Flake 
R IDENCE BOSTON NE YORK 
Arnold Hoffman & Ce. Inc., Sole Agents, Phiapetsnia  ” CHARLOTTE 


R. L. STEVENS, Jr., Woolworth Building, New York 


EXCLUSIVE EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE OF THE RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY 


Glassine, Greaseproof, Manifold Parchment, Dry Finish Butchers’, Machine Glazed Sulphites, 10 to 40 Ib. basis, Special 
papers for Creping and Waxing, together with other Specialties; general line of Wrappings. 


Super Calenders 
Breaker Calenders 
Friction Calenders 


Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


Providence, R. I. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 





For the Month Ending September 30, 1921, and for the Nine Months Ended September 30, 1921, as Compared with Correspond- 
ing Months of Two Previous Years. 


























































































































IMPORTS—PAPER. 
—————September-———__, -——————Nine Months Ended September 30 --———_, 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF. ———1920.—-—,. ————1921.--——~+ || 9———1919.—_————~, ————1920, —_—_.__ -————1921. — — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Books, Music, Maps, Engravings, | $661,952 = | . : 
: sR eta ot a Been OE SURI | cecccaeenicn $3,825,806 
Etchings, Photographs, and other (nye. | ~~ = BE locietreeesion 149,005 || -—--.--------- WEED teccccennaced SONY Lccaeanecied 1,605 ,038 
Decalcomania paper, not printed...... PE FD wicensoison TR INS hanmsiscinewnnis DW tccacensncnees: Ok | a 165 ,963 
Lithographic Labels and Prints (except | 
Es. cuiatncéein ees oni Ibs. . Dut. 76,052 77,004 156 ,328 73,329 123 ,302 148,200 513,867 389,891 953 , 729 611,239 
NE Ee NIE: 1 Svischntaniasiationgeied UNE Sicsetianieintens it ra I Bic caida! an 283,071 
a ce cehbuhaee Ibs. . Dut. 78,694 46,066 166,148 33,245 237 ,662 112,522 834,999 266,449 1,379,954 279,923 
Printing Paper— : | | 
I: cchve sse%e00enese Ibs. .Free | 130,822,161 6,703,303 144,008,276 6,189,188 908,280,183 | 31,184,170 1,056,882,489 46,686,611 1,125,405,412 61,067,054 
oe cat acon Ibs. . Free 242,296 32,528 71,387 10,316 100,117 | 38,748 1,758,990, 186,939 1,295,494 191,117 
Post Cards, Souvenir................ Dut. — DET‘ iiteinemmmenen TD cnccrinnctinttimmiiaal SD Tintagel 54,465 cniaiesbaiiiniaiaae 91,846 
Pulp board, in rolls, not laminated.Ibs.. Dut. 9,489,522 348 ,331 2,412,390 63,102 63 ,035 ,268 1,577,236 59,799,305 1,799,873 29,331,305 852,141 
ED... ones 00s a5 00 ssh Ibs. . Dut. 36,949 26,505 34,252 9,905 51,762 30,291 398,170 162,578 659,500 169 ,502 
PT hi ossp pide bas $s n0000'5 Ibs. . Dut. 774,606 79,181 905 , 862 37,067 3,549,984 308 ,163 3,877,268 352,832 7,506 ,949 375 ,837 
Pe ch s202cescecvcecccesnccvess Dut, | -----------. ee | re DRED inttenmisseal Relist lations 2,487,588 
Total Paper, and Manufactures of........ ee! eee URED: | U nannosusinnnnenl $38,078,778 |...........<~/$57 ,851, 5? 70 seindbtcnieiaiiistalaig $71,506,125 
CRUDE PAPER STOCK. 
Rags (except woolen)........... Ibs..Free | 15,790,695 $670,574 »326 ,294 $90,121 47,075,236 | $1,490,624 | 231,679,215 | $8,122,183 | 71,246 ms $1.353.863 
All other kinds of paper stock...lbs..Free| 17,055,775 | 619,504 912,580 | 153,110 74,178,611 | 2,334,825 | 191,423,879 | 7,204,706 | 72,557, 1,567,208 
amauta dares sine etal dienes psinimaalienicaaaaie doers 
WOOD PULP. 
Mechanically ground........... tons. .Free 23,939 | $1,860,768 25 ,855 $683 ,533 117,298 | $3,118,472 155,812 | $9,990,256 90,493 | $3,068,821 
Ce —- = + — os 
| 
Chemical— | 
Unbleached— i a Fa | 
Ee ions: See 18,360 | $2,339,867 14,180 | $906,214 75,767 | $5,227,067 117,882 '$10,893,300 67,096 | $5,749,194 
apn hape Beeps sone... heer 36,191 | 5,418,704 18,185 | 1,079,27 117,111 | 9,776,827 230,212 | 26,119,786 100,069 | 8,472,056 
caus ca cknlnsancun’ tons| , 54,551 | $7,758,571 82,865 | $1,985,489 102,878 '$15,003,804 | $48,004 $97,013,086 | 167,185 |$14,221,250 
vted m— | 
SU os snastseecoivacsssnnses 1,387 | _ $238,128 125 $8,400 2,795 | $362,476 3,351 $544,386 1,667 | $154,462 
ee 16,054 2,542,586 10,937 580,732 14,152 1,418,692 77,968 | 8,388,492 39,221 eed 
MEME oc ness ser err te ene es 34,586 | 4,606,263 20,207 | 1,819,454 170,661 | 12,750,907 251,706 | 26,252,896 105,353 | 8,783,746 
ame: ............... 2,524 376,599 1,096 76,903 5,270 | 471,819 15,069 | 1,827,312 20,894 | 2,028,385 
Bleached— Ps = tai . a Le 
a sian ae 400 | $58,068 650 $15,938 3,483 | $270,683 12,452 | $1,562,296 4,215 | $451,315 
nt ccc ceed tone. ree 11,637 | 2,172,012 6,418 475,463 21,055 | 2,449,016 77,370 11,574,697 54,147 | 6,308,335 
8 8 oe 12,087 | $2,230,080 7,068 | $491,896 24,538 | $2,719,099 89,822 $13,136,993 58,362 | $6,759,650 
Imperted from— | 
ee oe Ot Da 1,880 | $305,243 8,612 | $1,386,164 4,975 | $871,872 
in ens wep er Gnas os oot sveseonsess 1,056 188 , 764 460 $33 ,090 3,342 381,185 9,307 1,301,698 | 3,111 | 332,125 
SE ee es 9,829 | 1,826,165 4,008 335,341 18,338 | 1,933,267 64,700 | 9,382,436 | 35,823 | 4,007/168 
i i. cnn osnhb$os00mss0nb ee 637 93,496 2,600 122,965 978 | 100,004 7,203 1,066 ,695 14,453 | 1,548,485 
CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS. 
) 
TE ee! eee Ibs. . Dut. 148 ,902 $314,659 272,571 $376,053 1,408,377 | $2,185,055 2,281,165 | $3,398,270 2,403,442 | $3,268,516 
Imported from— / cai : os 
DEE tench sobidtbensshaideenssiee 18,07 | $22,937 | 127,294 | $198,008 19,992 | $16,302 | 599,577 | $007,835 796,640 | $1,162,655 
DL, . ic scnk bGueedap oon ken nb be 77,331 212,086 84,102 112,783 900,457 | 1,560,932 1,167,487 2,247,240 1,165,142 1,519,281 
SEE EEMONNOUD,. 00 e00000ss000ee00000 35,489 46,812 47,323 49,476 $35,290 | 400,792 226 370 287 ,666 208,179 270 ,445 
Pe GOD. cosccenseosesvsesesene 18,007 32,824 13 ,852 20,841 152,638 | 207,029 277,731 275,529 233,481 316,135 
Indigo— ‘ - ig 
Natural 13 ,628 $25 ,292 4,227 $5,352 155,287 | $162,566 89 ,504 $138,251 37,632 $71,489 
Synthetic . 13,468 6,347 3,112 4,158 329,735 | 219,353 696 ,072 435 ,766 36,410 41,608 
Alizarin and alizarin dyes........ Ibs. -Dut. 694 3,054 16,304 27 ,873 13,796 | 17,223 $15,935 151,917 280,762 338 ,388 
Lactarene or Casein............. lbs. . Free 981,929 105 , 737 715,627 36,509 10,167,856 | 1,180,430 | 18,220,784 2,089 ,908 7,978 ,393 742 ,225 
Lime, Chlor. of, or bleaching powder, 
Bs IDF mieiessiniasinappatt cceatenaienpiaeie 1,923,886 30,592 219,186 | 6,502 | 710,659 9,312 6,175,041 131,835 
Magnesite, not purified......... tons. . Free 5,762 78,054 8,494 115,203 7,884 215,077 | $1,172 527,884 42,486 | 592,491 
Potash, Hydrate of.............. Ibs. . Free 24,200 10,283 1,430,565 47,950 481,290 | 132,558 | 1,408,961 379 ,005 7,084,767 | 359 , 389 
Sulphur or Brimstone.......... PERO: cA 1 cceustnnscsienbsietl ecrteeiicdinetien aneinieemanine nanitianaatanae 74 | 1,815 | 44 1,710 2 118 
China clay or kaolin............ tons. . Dut. 30,237 407 ,829 5,354 50,973 122 ,035 | 1,424 ,896 239 ,061 2,630,822 | 80,184 881,725 
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The Black-Clawson Co. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Builders of All Types of Paper Making 
Machines and Machinery 


for 


PAPER 


and 


PULP 
MILLS 


Successful machines in operation are proof 
our work is built right. 





Grinders 


For the sake of your 
product regrind your 


Farrel calen- 
used worn rolls on a 


dersand chilled 
rollsare known 
for the highest 


Farrel roll grinder—a 
heavy, sturdy instrument in quality. 


We are the 
largest makers 
in the world 
of these prod- 
ucts, 


of precision—we have 
made and used them our- 
selves for years. 


Write for Bulletin L-755 
Established 1848 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Company 


Ansonia, Conn., U. S. A. 
Branch Plant: Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CALENDERS 


Furnished Complete, with Electric Motor Lift, 
Hydraulic Lift or Ratchet Lift. 
All Operated from Floor. 
Grinding Machines for 

Rolls of all sizes. 


















LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


Dietz Toilet Paper Machinery 


AND LATEST IMPROVED PATENTED 


Automatic Tube Machines 


For Making Tubes for Toilet 
Paper Rolls, Paper Towel Rolls 


Capable of pro- 
ducing 3, 


Toilet 
Tubes 


per hour direct 
from roll. 


Towel 


Tubes 


are made at rate 
of 1,800 per hour. 
; Slates =**| Substantially built 
Patented Feb. 22, 1916, May 18, 1920. -_ fully guaran- 
Toilet Paper Machines for making Toilet Rolls with or without 
he and machines for making Sanitary Crépe Paper 

els, Punch Presses for Sheet Toilet Paper, Drop Roll Slitters, 
Slitting and Rewinding Machines, Side and Center Seam Mer- 
chandise Envel Machines, Photo Mount Beveling Machines, 
Candy Bag Machines, Punch Presses for Playing Cards, Rotary 
Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Etc. 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 Fountain Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Corner Waterloo St., Below Diamond St., Bet. Front and 2d Sts. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 104) 





PULP WOOD. 


—————Nine Months Ended September 30-— 








































































































































































Exported to— 
Belgium 
Germany 
DPE .5e Leck Guna bosbaw uber oed 
Netherlands 
Norway 
DE in tins khebowbes babies aewn eek 
Ee 5 ac sw eb kbeade vend 
Canada 
Cuba 
sin nd sesh 0k b50n00000%00006 
Sh), kh'enbtes 600000 000004000s5%00008 
DT | iicebscyabeesatebeuneesensoos 
SE GEE ERIE. oe ccccccenccsteoces 
Japan 
Australia .......eseececcesecre ey 
 -SREENIER =. wove ccccscveesesece = 


Sulphur or Brimstone................ tons 


Paper and Pulp Machinery..... ponseveses 













ememenne. 
Parer AND MANUFACTURES OF. ———1920.____, m2 1921.—___—_, ma 1919._—_—~ -———1920. . 1921. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
} 
Pute Woop— | 
Dt cnc bonetiwekbboe banked cords. .Free 31,725 $432,555 19,607 $261,149 200,591 | $1,906,348 179,560 $2,218, 576 | 222,075 | $2,843,698 
Tt cktesanesen eepenessevell cords. .Free 87,973 | 1,203,661 27,759 332,978 | 5,776,527 532,836 401,416 650,078 | 9,650,019 
Dl ccncunsssabesvowensen cords. . Free 23,609 | 458,037 6,365 92,862 || 1,019,540 | 92,580 156707188 72,231 1,327,896 
PEs sénnsunbenasabese peonssew cords 143,307 | $2,004,253 53,781 $686 , 989 | 871,031 | $8,702,415 804,976 $10,285,180 944,384 ($13,821,613 
{ } } 
EXPORTS—PAPER 
! | 
Bose ngurnces seseevssmoncconscy Bpseenes | Homeemmnse $200,085 |...........- RN OR vicnsccccctions OE ae CEE Licence, SRR 
ooks, Music, Maps, Engravings, Etchings, | " 
Photographs, and Other Printed eater. . 2,026,193 13,332,661 [a ia acl 16,345,578 
i i Oh, .. cconsese be nesn ess . 201,092 990,982 | 557,116 988,456 
gS ROE ee en 79,757 735,482 | 74, = 394,027 
Cash register or and adding-machine paper. 21,395 , 118,268 | 135, 006 
Paper Board and Strawboard............+ 455 ,241 3,855,162 | 1,901,530 
i 255 5ns0n5s5ee see eenees 95,805 644,570 503 ,058 
ER Rt Sa 60,051 1,270,380 | 527,347 
Printinc Parer— ~~ aaa aaeiepneavtiniontey ae 
kk Ctneycetenessea a Ibs. 6,318,131 $447,134 | 2,283,376 $117,891 186,680,324 | $8,445,737 | 69,407,075 | $4,414,041 | 26,533,636 | $1,830,763 
Exported to— | | | | 
PD. ss0bsd$ebbnbencsescessensenees 269 , 105 $21 ,559 10,535 $1,307 || 643,298 | $30 ,220 1,333.429 $105,578 451,257 | $41,161 
Dit Licks belvénebebrtnsenessebhaues 1,315,778 | 116,407 1,441,913 74,723 || 14,607,371 658 ,528 10,677, 761 668,303 | 13,335,333 852,105 
DA. nwa btbUSéabsaneneeotcenees 2,667,965 | SURED. Lcncicsistcchiperirinealionininitinenetnees || 44,884,888 | 1,835,376 | 31,744,555 | 1,647,213 4,262 ,098 310,300 
DE). $5ssGkbbbbussessbensennss ss 55,580 4,829 |... Saaihecias 29,717,013 | 1,319,605 3,284,904 215,115 184,744 16,735 
DT  <civctneachigeveiee’s 345,965 SID, [eistinsaieSinceant itl cata ac liaiamia 5,742,918 251,276 2,168,988 114,752 | 756,697 | 55,210 
Other South America vi 577,827 | 50,781 77,975 4,464 || 9,173,155 | 431,669 8,272,460 268,476 | 929,369 | 83,617 
eens casein bereveden Ca 160,076 15,623 30,224 1,504 || 6,405,847 | 428,667 | 4,946,078 459,280 | 303,223 | 1.mar 
DT: inh bbuhes sbcckbscbbnbskeenee | OsnGeeninbelbibmeeetnicdibeisibnmidiniminemmmeed Tl ~eenenpadnscbamsieadaeiaen maa 329,584 | 
Philippine Islands...........+-s++.0s0. 154,904 8,948 | 381,401 19,693 2,367,688 |" 324,200 |" 2,204,008 |” 182,566 2,843,808 | 196,577 
REE SE sin oennben oonnwbnnceces® 770,931 68 ,586 291,328 16,110 73,138,196 | 3,366,196 9,774,832 802 ,758 3,137,523 224,749 
DE dink sceicksesecssssssonct Ibs.| 6,157,000 | $988,851 | 1,661,862 | $211,173 || 135,581,158 $14,204, 489 | 66, 803,820 $8,903,529 | 36,155,330 | $5,450,387 
Exported to— ; | a = es a rn 4 en ‘ ai 
Greece Fortean ee eens ee eeeeeeeneeeeraeee 70,320 | I la eR ea ke a ad mE re | 938 548 $112,441 $14,361 
United Kingdom.........+.+.+s++e00e- 115,622 23,365 16,367 $2,656 1,572,168 | $228,973 | 1,794,041 324,650 63,149 
Canad BD - cecscceccecescsecccessseseceee 575,460 86,352 267,327 31,786 5,323,370 601, 022 4,313,756 665 , 702 ,T97 
SD ic Shbinke ides x ntenosennensese 120,020 | 22 841 300,156 36,589 8, os, 661 376,623 1,323,971 185,260 462 ,368 
Cuba prttteeeeee reese 941,099 158 ,059 172,795 | 23,885 . 812,532 | 10,648,884 1,469, 4 624,601 
Argentina 1,006,474 | 151,126 137,421 16 ,622 2,596,262 | 11,981,334 3 800 ,912 
BEREEL ew vcccveccvessccesccccceses oo] 528,452 102,929 20,330 4,016 12,767, "946 | 5,417,678 216,809 
EMME seeseveveeescesnesncesesceseness 8,261 | 1,828 2,088 958 | 4,347,395 856,984 39 593 
Colombia atesdaieaanl ieee 9,298 1,080 Serena ibedtaeemrre Acasanatinces 102,365 
Peru PPeS ROARS EODhO OSS EON eeveeeyeeeE® 11,464 2,135 32,933 3,047 || f 137,886 557,934 157,853 
Uruguay 479,759 64,669 325 43 2,445,573 264,311 | 1,440,268 198 982 67,298 
} pre oops none =-z--- 154,880 19,733 steam 
DED. 0bs5n 655 008hee¥ Sewn eneeteseee 721,131 110,244 57,681 8,854 f y 
British India.......sccccccccscccccccce | 70,718 66,167 PPR iad oe 3,536,912 144,110 
ee rien awe web eS a aa 1,950 200 plea ee eeE  ae 59,634 
Japan ite eeeeees ein eh ¥en 0d00 ¥n0s00 0690 124, 498 “19, 068 27,067 4,571 |] 5,246,015, 184,386 
Australia ........sceeeececesseseeceee | 254 545 37,691 5,189 7 | 2 944. 589 600,319 
Philippine Islands hibhihencwdebss nesses | 141,038 20 584 207 521 30,447 1,874,062 241,287 497 , 737 
Ds... vewikenthe sched sas 693 ,289 106 ,063 249,104 26,686 12,550 329 Rg 980, 506 | 8,226,810 1,109,702 533,958 
Tissue and Toilet Paper...........+++++-> Vee WON Se ” 958,897 ||.--.--__---| $1,466,961 |.-.-...---.--| $2,045,375 |-_-__- __.....| $685,015 
pm ond Napkins I I eS 137,102 
pax i APO. cece ccevssccvesevsescecsvesses Dele ad ID Necctnemes : 6,820 sans 106 ,228 
ee Paper. op govsgenessessenes Ibs. | 4,279,009 564,424 | 1,674,144 127,377 57 , 770,550 46,465,492 20 ,208, 163 1,918,840 
riting aper an SNVCIOPCS.. 1. +e eeeeees ——— 588.023 __ ie aa 209 164 etc tla a a | i centeeeeee el. 127 
PE DIRE PAPE. coiscssscacccnccncscvcce EERE Gs ecm GE oe (eae romero toe namermamas (ri 
| - a SD uunenmat . a ae iceeeneleeean — cement - SERED —EE 
Total Paper and Manufactures of......... 1 scsicdatasnepianadl $7,086,878 |......._.___ ween ee Bo 370,702.199 |.....-.-----. $61,470,264 |.........___. $40,310 856 
WOOD PULF AND PAPER STOCK. 
Paper stock........s.eesseeseecceeees Ibs. 4,893,871 $223,319 4,356,880 | $58,908 34,392,: 68,734,213 | $2,268,497 | 25,484,307 $494, 102 
Py cib ska se bien nns seek enaee tons 1,569 | 218, "798 3,183 162,489 26,2 19,885 | 1,808,867 19,567 | 1,483,907 








MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 



































111,484 | $1,592,039 108,401 $508, 396 892,328 ($14, 253,149 | 904,231 ($16,201,600 | 637,301 $3,446 ,079 
i} } 

3,852 a a a a la ad 16,470 $80,054 

10,211 cin ceed 89,541 | 448,879 

celtic a ete 18,470 | $269,177 | 5 5 6,758 38,627 

1,164 5,306 | 22 ,832 366 ,539 2, 8,090 | 38,619 

18 129 6,686 108,755 12,564 211,811 232 | 1,369 

3, 415 725 3,305 16,377 265 ,408 40,866 695,113 7,664 | 34,998 

31,470 | 25,124 119,075 447,288 | 7,358,861 156,727 | 2,583,174 108,693 | 590,465 

11/935 6,737 35,044 | 42,596 663,859 | 88,482 | 1,572,012 | 44,635 | 298,321 

3,189 2,016 9,506 16,911 253,470 | 22,200 409,521 | 14,162 | 79,291 

23,020 18,121 86,795 83,891 | 1,300,739 | 123,225 | 2,108,389 124,534 602,507 

13,687 8,326 38,712 99,488 | 1,516,787 | 124,041 | 2,316,124 64,374 | 398,021 

1,115 1,064 4,823 20,864 310,247 | 21,560 401,662 15,115 | 80,069 

1,685 8,379 44,169 12,293 199,794 | 38,655 781,635 32,293 | 180,914 

4 | 10,702 49,681 36,246 605,263 | 92;207 | 1,761,612 | 50,906 243,185 

1,094 | 584 3,277 || 8,666 | 106,392 | 45,768 | '905,640 | 13,623 95, 795 

16,318 | 224,207 11,378 | _ 48,665 59,770 932,858 104,297 | 1,880,290 40,211 234,965 

37,906 $700,841 | 27,541 | ~~ $432,686 114,644 | $3,683,042 389,511 | $7,516,669 | 211,540 | $3,368,315 

cinonatnnicnel . SRN lensuisiieatalcesteyemnenell ~cecsetaenmii Lennon —— | 1,715,509 |........--..-| 2,262,015 
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BAKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Formerly Baker & Shevlin Co. 
Manufacturers of 


A general line of paper and pulp making machinery including: 


Automatic Magazine Grinders (owners of all U. S. Kneaders 
patents) Monarch Diaphragm Screen 

Bronze and White Metal Valves for Sulphite Mills Paper Making Machines—Cylinder and Fourdrinier 

Bronze and White Metal Pipe and Fittings for Sulphite Paper Machine Screens—Horizontal Rotary 
Mills Pulp Refiners 

Centrifugal Screens—Horizontal and Vertical Ramsey Patent Grinder Valves 

Centrifugal Pumps Sliver Screens 

C. Bache Wiig Barking Drum Wet Machines 

Cylinder Moulds Winder Shafts 

Decker Machines or Pulp Thickeners Worm Washers 

Feeney Automatic Stock Regulator Worm Knotters 


Baker Manufacturing Corporation Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





25 to 40 shipping containers per minute can be made on a 


Saranac Automatic Multiple Head Stitcher 


rE: is equipped with twelve stitching heads, so 

that any number from 1 to 12 staples can 

. be driven at one time. Either a single or 
double row of staples, or single row with the 


tie stitch, are automatically driven. It takes 
less than five minutes to change from the 
largest to smallest size containers. 

Write for Full Particulars. 


We also manufacture Bottom Sealing Machines. 


Positively the fastest fibre conaine aranac Machine Company 
itshean anee Sat Benton Harbor, Michigan 













WE MAKE 
BEATERS AND 
JORDANS OF 
QUALITY 


SIX SIZES OF 
JORDANS, 
BEATERS, 

FROM % LBS 

TO 3000 LBS. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice oF THE Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wepnespay, November 9, 1921. 

It is no longer news that conditions in the New York paper 
market are slowly improving. It is lamentable that the forward 
movement is so slow in New York, but it must be remembered 
that the depression dug deeper here than in the other industrial 
centers, and that while the paper market here is recovering at pro- 
portionately the same rate as in Boston or Philadelphia, yet it has 
farther to climb in the New York market to attain normalcy. On 
good authority it is said that the next thirty months will be months 
of prosperity—not necessarily the flamboyant prosperity that was 
enjoyed just prior to the war, but a good, substantial, steady profit- 
making prosperity which bodes evil to no one. It was in good 
order that a far-seeing paper man lately warned the trade against 
inflation of prosperity and a blind rush after quick profits which 
could only cause what little ground has already been gained to be 
lost. Production of paper is better and the demand is stiffening 
not only in this country but in Europe and South America. Tissue 
may be said to be cn its feet already, while kraft leads the other 
papers in the movement toward normal activity. 

News print has not fluctuated much during the last month. The 
production is being increased handily with the assistance of nature, 
which is now providing more water for wood grinding. Canadian 
importations are iarger and Scandinavian wood pulp is now coming 
to this country in larger quantities. The prices of news print are 
firm and unchanging with contract rolls still quoted at 4.00 cents 
a pound, transit rolls at 4.00 to 4.25, and sheets at 4.00 to 4.50. 

The book paper market is quiet, although bettering itself slowly 
along with the trend of general improvement as indicated by easier 
money, less unemployment, and increased retail activity. The de- 
mand in this department still admits of improvement, although it 
is confidently expected that within the next few weeks a consid- 
erable stiffening will be effected. Prices f. 0. b. New York show 
little change with cased S. and S. C. selling at 6.75 to 7.75, M. F. 
at 6.50 to 7.50, coated and enamel at 8.25 to 11.00, and lithograph 
at 8.25 to 11.25. 

Fine paper is recovering very slowly as is to be expected in a 
commodity which is less essential than other papers. Dealers are 
anticipating a revival in the fine paper field in the near future, 
while a more optimistic tone prevails in general. 

Tissue is reported back to normal, and of the tissues manila is 
the lion of the market, numerous orders being received during the 
last week for considerable quantities at 75 to 80 cents a pound. 
The prices for the other tissues are unchanged from those last 
quoted, No. 1 white selling at from 75 cents to $1.00, colored at 
from $1.10 to $2.25, and anti-tarnish at 80 cents to $1.00. 


The kraft market is active and production is being speeded up 
as much as possible. Sales have lately been recorded for large 
quantities of kraft and the demand is strong enough to cause a 
few mills to run several days behind their orders. This is a very 
healthy and encouraging outlook on the whole and renews a some- 
what crestfallen confidence in the trade. No. 1 domestic is quoted 
at 6.75 to 7.0C cents a pound, No. 2 domestic at 6.25 to 6.50, and 
imported at 6.00 to 6.50. 

The board market lags sadly, although sales have increased a 
little in the last two weeks. The chip and board mills are not 
active. A better report is most certain to come from this depart- 
ment before many more weeks are up, but at present it is doing 
little more than holding its own. 


Mechanical Pulp 
The mechanical pulp market continues to move ahead at an en- 
couraging rate under the impetus lent by higher water for grinding, 
by increased importations, and by a somewhat stronger demand. 
Material assistance is given the situation now by the increased pulp 





production in the Scandinavian mills. The war smashed the mar- 
ket for this pulp, since England was one of the best customers, and 
production was cut way down, leaving many plants idle. Now 
things have improved until some 60 to 75 per cent of the mill 
capacity has been attained. Prices are firm with both the domestic 
and imported selling at from $30 to $35 a ton. 


Chemical Pulp 

Chemical pulp is showing improvement with kraft, easy bleach- 
ing, and sulphite the most active of the group. Importations are 
still slack but the domestic manufacturers are kept busy supplying 
a demand that has stiffened in a small measure. Job lots of pulp 
are out of the market and orders are more sizeable for the most 
part. Bleached sulphite is quoted at from 4.25 to 4.50, easy bleach- 
ing at from 3.00 to 3.75, No. 1 strong unbleached at from 3.00 to 
3.50 in the imported list and in domestic, bleached sulphite is 4.00 
to 4.50, easy bleaching 3.00 to 3.50, and strong unbleached 2.75 to 
3.00 cents a pound, 


Old Rope and Bagging 
The old rope and bagging market still presents a mixed appear- 
ance, but taken as a whole is more active. Dealers are marking 
time and orders are mostly for the smaller quantities, although a 
few large ones are registered now and then. There is plenty of 
room for improvement here, although bagging is considerably 
ahead of the waste paper and twine markets at the present time. 


Rags 
The rag market holds strong with roofing rags at the head of the 
list for popularity. The demand is good and dealers have every 
right to be satisfied with the situation when thought of in the 
light of the present disordered economic outlook. Prices are un- 
changed from those last quoted. 


Waste Paper 


Hard white shavings quoted at 4.25 to 4.50 cents a pound are 
the most in demand of any of the waste papers. The market is 
dull and recovering very slowly from the rather hard tumble the 
depression gave it. Prices show a tendency to fluctuate. Activity 
is nominal and the situation far from encouraging, but behind all 
is the feeling that improvement in other lines cannot do otherwise 
than affect the waste paper market sympathetically. 


Twine 


The twine market is rather quiet at present although the ex- 
pectation of a very active period has been voiced by one in a 
position to understand the situation. Prices are unchanging for 
the most part, although subject to considerable fluctuation. 


Improvement in Boston Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., November 9, 1921—General conditions in the 
paper industry appeared somewhat brighter in this section during 
the past week. With encouraging reports coming from most of 
the mills, the majority of buyers feel that the depression of last 
week has been broken. There is little change in price, firmness 
still prevailing in all lines. 

One salesman who has just returned from the mill district 
reports that many orders are coming into the manufacturers all 
along the line, particularly in the low grades. 

Despite these encouraging reports Boston merchants look for 
no great surprises for some time to come. A few say business 
will pick up after the first of the new year. Others say it will 
remain “spotted” for a year. One thing has been made clear, 
however, that the merchants, after the first of December, will do 
little buying, owing to the nearness of inventory. The yearly 
custom of having as little stock as possible on hand around the 
first of the year will prevail. 
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SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers 


PAPER MAKERS’ and FILTER 


GRISSINGER 


Patented 


AUTOMATIC 
TUBE 
MACHINE 


Wire Stitched Tube 


TOILET PAPER 
MACHINERY 


GRISSINGER MACHINE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





i 24, 1913. 
Patented | August 10, 1915. 
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WALL BOARD CUTTER 


*Cuts to length all kinds of heavy Sheet 
Stock, Fiber and W. 





all Board. Gives Uni- 
form Sheet Lengths. Clean Cut Edges. 
No buckling of Web. 


M. D. KNOWLTON CO., 22 Elizabeth St., Rochester, N. Y.,U.S. A 


Jute Stock 
Sizing, Sulphite 
and Soda Pulps 
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| Established 1895 i 

| DANIEL M. HICKS | 

: Ss CHOSETERATED ae | 

| PAPER MILL | 

a 

| SUPPLIES 

Fifth Ave., N I : 

| 200 " th Ave., New Yor al 


AUUUOEUUUETUA ESTA ALULUTATLEES TTA EAD TETRA EEE TT LE 


ALUM 


FOR THE PAPER MAKER 


Manufactured by 


The Jarecki Chemical Co. 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Sole Selling Agents 





ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


New York City 


DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 


21 East 40th Street 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
Ware Coated Paper Company, Ware. Mass. 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 

Mills at Augusta, Georgia, and Memphis, Tenn. 
Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 
EASTERN AGENTS of Sulphite Pulp. Made by 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 









For Any Grade o: Paper or Pulp 


ARE GUARANTEED 


To Give Entire Satistaction 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| DRAPER BROS. CO., CANTON, MASS. 


















PAPER 





Market Quotations 


Paper Company Securities 
New York Stock Exchange, closing quotations November 7, 


1921: 


Stocks. BID. 
American Writing ne DE, BENE. cs ccsvcseresses 24% 
International Paper Company, com..............+e00+% 52% 
International Paper Company, Se eee 71% 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation............002eeeeeeee 641% 


TRADE 


A 





SKED. 


Because of the unusual conditions prevailing in the various mar- 
kets quotations are more or less nomimal. 


Paper 
F. o, b. Mill. 
RES ovcceccsees 12 
Bi. dstewoeennen 9.00 
Writings— 


Extra Superfine... 13 
Superfine 1 





Tub Sized.. 

Engine Sized. ... 9.00 
News—f. o. b. Mill— 

Rolls, contract... 4.00 

Rolls, transit .... 4. 

Sheets .. ce. ccee 4.00 

Side Runs .. 3.50 


Book, Cased—f. ‘o. b. N. , ¥. 
& & S. 


ame 
Lithograph of 
Tissues—f. o. b. N. Y.— 


White, No. 1.... .80 
ee eae 
Anti-Tarnish .... .80 
Silver Tissue.... 1.50 
OE eee 75 
Kraft—f. o. b. Mill— __ 
No. 1 Domestic.. 6.75 
No. 2 Domestic.. 6.25 
Imported ....... 6.00 
Sulphite Screenings. 3.00 
Manila— ; 
No. 1 Jute...... 8.50 
No. 2 Jute...... 7.75 
No. 1 Wood.... 5.50 
No. 2 Wood.... 5.00 
Butchers ......- 4.90 
— Papers— 
1 Fiber.... 6.00 
NO 2 Fiber.... 5.25 
Common Bogus.... 1.80 
Card Middies ..... 4.00 
Boards—per ton— 7 
TE Ssheeweed se 37.50 
DR onncccenes 35.00 
1 eae 35.00 
Binders’ Board. .65.00 
Sel. Mla. Ld.Chip.50.00 
ood Pulp...... 80.00 
Container ....... 65.00 
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@90.00 
@70.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported.. 


F. o. b. Pulp Mills.) 
@ 35.00 


No. 1 Domestic... .30.00 
Chemical Pulp 


-30.00 @35.00 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports.) 


Sulphite (Imported)— 


Bleached ....... 4.25 @ 
Easy Bleaching.. 300 @ 
No. 1 Strong un- 
bleached ...... 3.00 @ 3. 
No. 1 Kraft..... 2.75 @ 
Sulphate— 
Bleached ....... 3. @ 
(F. o. b. Pulp Man ) 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached ....... 4.00 @ 
Strong unbl’chd. 2.75 @ 
Easy Bleaching 
Sulphite ...... 3.00 @ 
News Sulphite... 3.00 @ 
Mitscherlich .... 3.15 @ 
Kraft mane. 2.75 @ 
Soda bleached.. 4.00 @ 


Domestic Rags 


New 


Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White,No. 1.10.25 
New White,No. 2. 6.25 


@ 
@ 
Silesias, No. 1... 6.50 @ 
New Unbleached. 8.75 @ 
Washables ...... 4.50 @ 
SET .nincensen's 5.50 @ 


Cottons—according 
to Grades— 
Blue Overall..... 








New Blue ...... 5.25 @ 6.00 
New Black Soft.. 3.75 @ 4.00 
New Light Sec- 

SEE. 2o5sc.-2. O75 @ 300 
O. D. Khaki Cut- 

Be: wsscnaens 3.75 @ 4.00 
ee, eee 3.00 @ 3.25 
New Canvas..... 700 @ 7.50 
New Black Mixed 2.75 @ 3.25 

Old 
White, No. 1— 

Repacked ...... 6.75 @ 7.25 

Miscellaneous ... 5.50 @ 6.00 
White No. 2— 

Repacked . 3.50 @ 3.75 

Miscellaneous ... 3.00 @ 3.25 
St. Soiled White... 1.50 @ 1.65 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ....... 2.00 @ 2.25 

Miscellaneous 1.50 @ 1.75 
Black stockings.... 1.75 @ 2.00 
Cloth Strippings... 1.15 @ 1.25 

- . - 1.25 @ 1.30 
- 105 @ 1,10 
95 @ 1.00 
95 @ 1,00 
90 @ 1.00 
Foreign Rags 
New Light Silesias 6.00 @ 6.25 
Light Flannelettes. 6.75 @ 7.00 
Unbl’chd Cottons... 7.50 @ 8.50 
New White Cut 

CN rn tines Gna ts 9.50 @10.50 
New Light Oxfords 6.00 @ 6.50 
nee Light Prints.. 4.50 @ 5.00 
New fixed Cut- 

PR: cusencisew nominal 
New Dark Cuttings 2.50 @ 3.00 
No. 1 White Linens 8.75 @ 9.75 
No. 2 White Linens 6.50 @ 7.50 
No. 3 White Linens 5.00 @ 5.25 
No. 4 White Linens 3.56 @ 4.00 
Old Extra Light 

er 2.25 @ 2.75 
Ord. Light Prints. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Med. Light Prints. nominal 
Dutch Blue Cottens 2.10 @ 2.25 
— Blue Cot- 

ieee aeee e's 1.75 @ 1.90 
on "tine Linens.. 3.00 @ 3.50 
Checks and Blues.. 1.50 @ 1.60 

Dark Cottons.... 1.15 @ 1.25 

Shoppery ....... 1.05 @ 1.15 
French Blues...... 2.00 @ 2.15 

Bagging 
Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. 
Gunny No. 1— 

rT 1.00 @ 1,10 

Domestic ....... 1.10 @ 1.20 
Wool, Tares, light. 1.20 @ 1.30 
Wool, Tares, heavy 1.25 @ 1.40 
Bright Bagging.... 1.20 @ 1.30 
Wo. 1 Serap....... 1.00 @ 1.10 
Sound Bagging.... .75 @ .85 
Manila Rope— 

SS aS 4.75 @ 5.00 

Domestic ....... 5.00 @ 5.25 
New Bu Cut.. 2.50 @ 3.00 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

Foreign ........ 4.25 @ 4.50 

Domestic ....... 400 @ 4.25 

Mixed Strings... .85 @ .95 

Twines 
Cotton— (F. o. b. ?—) 

Th, Mvcese hee we @ 34 

St ioisk wen kekne 30 @ 32 

i Bow ek ewes 26 @ 28 
India, No. 6 basis— 

Dn canteen 17 @ 18 

ME | dnd cw eweae 17 @ 18 
B. C., 18 Basis.... 39 @ 4 
A. B. Italian, 18 

SE 5 ces cacese 50 @ 60 
Finished Jute— 

Licht, 18 basis.. 28 @ 29 

Dark, 18 basis.. 26 @ 
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Jute prmaing. 2-6 


ly 

ht Titabcbueene 20 @ 25 

ES Gaia ale ik ae 20 @ 22 
Tube Rope— 

5-ply and larger. 12 @ 15 

Fine Tube Yarn— 

5-ply and larger. 18 @ 20 

ik chs Gita tied 19 @ 21 

SU sus ion wpe 20 @ 22 
Unénished India— 

3-ply and larger. 16 @ 17 
Paper Makers Twine 

SE seréedeesan 10%4@ 12% 
Box Twine, 2-4 ply 4@ 16 
TU TROOE. vs xc vave 12 @ 14 
Amer. Hemp, 6.... 32 @ 34 
Sisal Hay fope— 

No. 1 Basis..... 15 @ 18 

A 2 EO... 22 2 BB 
Sisal Lath Yarn— 

nh ee ech cys 15 @ 17 

ee ak aoe 9 @ 12 
Manila no ve ex 15 @ 18 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. 0. b. New York) 


Shavings— 


Hard White, No. 2 3.25 
Soft White, No. 1 3.00 


Flat Stock— 
Stitchiess .....0¢ 
Over Issue Mag.. 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumpled No. 1. 1.00 

Solid Book Ledger. 2.00 

L — Pe oc ces 1.75 

No. 1 White News 2.00 
New B. B. Chips .60 


Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 3.00 
New Cut No. 1.. 2.15 
Extra No. 1, Old 1.60 
DE can ennuhese -90 
Container Board. .85 
Bogus Wrapper.. .65 
Old Krafts, ma- 
chine compressed 
: seeaneneks 2.25 


1.40 


News— 
Strictly Overissue .80 
Strictly Folded... .65 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .50 


Hard White, No.1 4.25 @ 4.50 Commen Paper..... .35 
CHICAGO 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Paper 360 Test .ccecsees 70.00 
i Binders’ Board... .80.00 
An Rec anh * o. b. ~ oe - Solid Wood Pulp. .80.00 
No. 1 Rag Bond... 30 @ 40 Filed PE cue 
No. 2 Rag Bond... 18 @ 20 
Water Marked Sul- Old Papers 
SD cnet aire kaue 11 @ 15 Shavings— 
Sulphite Bond..... 9 @ 12 No. 1 Hard White 3.00 
Sulphite Ledger.... 14 @ 15 No. 1 Soft Shav. 2.25 
Superfine Writing... 23 @ 30 No. 1 Mixed.... .80 
No, 1 Fine Writing 20 @ 27 No. 2 Mixed.... .80 
No. 2 Fine Writing 18 @ 25 oo Envel. Cut- 
No. 3 Fine Writing 11 @ 14 ~— ings ......... 
No. 1 M. F. Book. 6 @ 7 Ledgers and | Writ- 
=. i s. & S. C. “Ke . BED sok nnpes ses 1.50 
OO 250 e8eeseee y 4 . i 
aot ea 8%@ 103% Solid Books tenses 1.25 
Coated Label... ..: 8%@ 10 No. 1 Books, light.. .90 
News—Rolls, mill. . 4 @ 5 DE cthius ye coos 1.65 
News—Sheets, mill. 4%4@ 5% Ex, No. 1 Manila.. 1.90 
No. 1 Manila...... 5s%@ — Manila Envelope 
No. 1 Fiber........ s4@ — ee ase*? gr 
No. 2 Manila...... 5 @ — No antas... 2.10 
Butchers’ Manila 4%@ — Folders News (over 85 
No. senna mates SOOM) ccccccecnvs 009 
Re Ree SS = Rane HS 
Wood Tag Boards. 5 @ — Mixed Papers. ..... 65 
Screenings ........ 3@— Straw Clippings....  .65 
i nee =e pndere Clippings.. .65 
Plain Chip ..... 45.00 @47.50 a arate: ss 12D 
Solid News 11218000 @$8.00 a Le... See 
25 and heavier..55.00 @57.50 Chi ae N. ’ 
he” spate 57.50 @60.00 —" 
Manila Lined ee ss oxen vse 
Chip eeeereoes @65.00 No Ot ee ee 25.00 
Container Line— Te, (Bs 566044460 e ee 
OP RUE venscnd 65.00 @67.50 es he cwwnceve vee 
PHILADELPHIA 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Best Tarred, 1-ply 
Paper (per roll)..... 3.00 
OED .u cine vesveue 10 @ .60 Best Tarred, 2-ply 
Wonets seesecsons 15 @ .40 . (per a r uu maa i 
— est Ta 
Superfine ....... .15 @ .20 . _ —. 
vs CIN so ei = @ = Bagging 
SIME scccsccsece 20 @ 4.3 . 
Fine, No. 2...... ‘20 @ .25 —s F. o. &. Fille. 
Se, Ee Ben eny s 15 @ .20 Foreign. 
Ps Wncvcenss 06 .09 Domestic 
Book, S. S. & C.. .08 15 Manila R 
Book, Coated 08 15 eens" 
200K, Coated...... . Sisal Rope....... 


Coated Lithograph. .10 
Label 
gg 
No. 1 Jute Manila .18 
Manila Sul., No. 1 
Manila No. 2...... J 
See 
No. 1 Kraft.. . 
Common Bogus 
Straw Board ...... 
News Board....... 
Chip Board. .....< 30,00 
Wood Pulp Board. .90.00 


(Carload Lots) 
Binder Boards— 


Per GOR...0+0 - -$65.00 

Carload lots..... 60.00 
Tarred Felts— 

Regular ...... .75.00 

Slaters -....- .80.00 
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(Continued on page 114) 





Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps.. 


7 
1.00 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.50 
Mixed Strings..... 75 
me 3 New Lt. Bur- 


Dp 
New 
tings 


Burlap Cut- 
shetanevenk 1.75 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Phila. 


Shavings— 
"No 1, Hard 
White 
No. 2, 
White 
No. 1 Soft White.. 
No. 2 Soft a - 
No. 1 Mixed. 
No. 2 Mixed.. 
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WE specialize in durable Fourdrinier 
Wires and Cylinder Wires in any 
metal desired up to and including 120 mesh 
in plain woven, double warp, triple chain, 
and twisted weaves. 
Save two-thirds the cost and three-quarters 


Papter-Zethung 


Berlin SW 11 (Germany) 


Founded by Carl Hofman, 1876 


of the expense of putting on brass and bronze appears twice a week 


wires by using our nickel alloy wires. 


Joseph O’Neill Wire Works 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
Established 1906 


mate = UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY “z="° 


oon prone SCREEN PLATES ®°Uh20.n0 
Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
UNION BRONZD SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION-WITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation Recommended by Screen Makers 


ROGERS WET MACHINE 


FOR CHEMICAL PULP—including 
Sulphite, Sulphate, Soda, also Cotton 
and Waste Paper fiber. 


TYPES—Single and Double Press, 
72” wide. 


CAPACITY—either type 25-30 tons 
air dry stock per 24 hours. 


SHEETS produced by the Double 
Press Machine uniformly 48% dry. 
By the Single Press Machine uni- 
formly 40% dry. There is no fold to 
contain excessive moisture. Sheets 
are handy size, 33"x36", and are 
folded once into most convenient 
bundles for storage, for the beater or 
for shipping. By this great capacity, 
, high dry test, small amount of floor 
+ space per ton pulp produced, exceed- 
ingly low cost for labor and main- 
tenance, users are assured that the 
machine will completely pay for itself 
Pg within one year, and are promised a 
Illustration Shows Rogers Double Press Wet Machine handsome return on their investment. 


WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL GUARANTEED. 


GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Try Our Split Cams for Your Flat Screens 


See our exhibit ate Seventh National Exposition of Chemical Industries, 8th Coast Artillery Armory, New York, Week 
of September 12th. 


Covers the whole paper trade (paper making, transforming, 
stationery). More than 12,000 bonafide sub- 
scribers all over the world. 


Subscription: 4 Dollars 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 5, 1921 

SUMMARY 
PE SE conus boereeehveews 
Printing paper..:.. 


cocenmels te 
, 126 rolls 


Pe OOROE, . ca cccvcwecscccessesesnee 1,179 es. 
i SO... cc uccin yy cow nodes eeaus 102 bls. 
Sulphite paper... ......cccsscccsccescves 970 reels 
CC ess cel a baiehe+ aot se 71 bis., 14 rolls 
Ds ins be cerns se snes ane 447 bis., 896 rolls 
Sa EE. ccnp ey swss oe cnedav es senengeeewe 25 cs. 
CN ROE. cos bes 0.0600 css scesenceveneee 17 cs. 
ER kG dwkkhackonsbsses0 eee rhesh essen ae 
Miscellaneous paper......... 40 cs., 78 bls., 28 pgs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER. 

American Tobacco Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 

158 cs. 


Rcse & Frank, same, 50 cs. 

Bernard Judae & Co., same, 17 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
Havre, 81 cs. 

Gluckman & Strauck, same, 13 cs. 

American Tobacco Co., same, 300 cs. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., same, 560 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Amcrican 
Legion, Buenos Aires, 102 bls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Japan Paper Co., Rechambeau, Havre, 20 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Vedic, Liverpool, 2 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., Orluta, Hamburg, 42 cs. 

Stone Larsen Co., Stavangerfjord, Kristiania, 27 
rolls. 

Mail & Express Co., same, 99 rolls. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Pittsburgh Bridge, Kotka, 


7 rolls. 
NEWS PRINT 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., same, 1,087 rolls. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Pittsburgh Bridge, Hel- 
singfors, 394 roils. 

Sun Printing & Publishing 
holm, Gothenburg. 680 rolls. 

National City Bank, Stavangerfjord, Kristiania, 


McKeesport, 


Association, Stock- 


150 rolls. 

SULPHITE PAPER 
Borregaard Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 970 
reels. 


KRAFT PAFER 
Borregaard Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 71 bales. 
Borregaard Co., same, 14 rolls. 

WRAPPING PAPER 
Coy Hunt Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 25 bales. 
Coy Hunt Co., same, 62 rolls. 
National City Bank, same, 59 bales. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., same, 363 bales. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., same, 834 rolls. 
LITHO. PAPER 


E. Bennecke Bros., Havre Maru, Hong Kong, 


25 cs. 
COPY PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Havre Maru, Yokohama, 17 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 


A. C. Dodman, Ir., Vedic, Liverpecl, 39 bls. 


PAPER INDUSTRY IN JAPAN 
(Continued from page 92) 
be judged by the consumption of news print paper, which averaged 
6,000 tons per month up to January, 1920, and has recently in- 


creased to 8,000 tons. 


increases approximately 100 per cent. 


reach 1,000,000 in 1922. 


so voluminous as those of America, 12 pages being about the 
largest edition, but in circulation our dailies compare favorably 
with those of other countries. 





It is interesting to note that within a period 
of three to five years the consumption of news print paper in Japan 
The daily circulation of 
one of the two largest and most influential newspapers published 
in Japan is estimated at 800,000 copies, which is very likely to 
The daily newspapers of Japan are not 


This remarkable growth is mainly 


PAPER 
W. F. Etheringtcn, Columbia. Glasgow, 28 pgs. 
Arne Moltzan, Stavangerfjord, Kristiania, 78 bls. 
Goodman & Levy, Rochambeau, Havre, 9 cs. 
H. 1). Catty & Co., 
Breoks Bros. & Cc., Gasccnia, London, 7 cs. 


R. F. Downing & Co., Havre Maru, Yokohama, 
16 vs. 


IN TRANSIT TO AUSTIN, ILL. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Meyercord Co., Vedic, Liverpool, 11 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overten, Rochambeau, Rouen, 
341 bls. rags, 280 bls. bagging. 
D. M. Hicks, Rochambeau, Havre, 160 bales rags. 
Mechanics & Metals Naticnal Bank, same, 621 
bales rags. 
Guaranty Trust 
bales paper stock. 
& Co., 


same, 8 cs. 


Co., Columbia, Glasgow, 296 


Brown Bros. Vedic, Liverpool, 16 cs. 


thread waste. 
E. Butterworth & Co., same, 328 bis. bagging. 
E. J. Keller Co., Westerdyk, Rotterdam, 168 bls. 
bagging. 


OLD ROPE 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Belvedere, Trieste, 105 
coils. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Stockholm, Gotherburg, 


134 ccils. 

Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., Bristol City, Bris- 
tol. 86 coils. 

Baird Daniels & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 7 
coils. 

FE. J. Keller Co., Blomfontein, Hull, 287 coils. 


WOOD PULP 

Chicoutimi Pulp & Paper Co., 
5,081 bls. wood pulp, 1,016 tons. 

National City Bank, Stavangerfjord, Kristiania, 
400 bls. dry chemical pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., same, 609 bls. dry chemi- 
cal pulp. 

National City Bank, Mason City, Sundsvall, 300 
bis. dry sulphite pulp. 

C. L. Robinson, same, 10,128 bls. dry sulphite 
pulp. 

Scandinavian-American 
6,000 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Irving Nationa! Dank, 
Trangsund, 6,100 bls. sulp. cellulose, 1,018 tons. 

National Bank of Commerce, Stcckholm, Goth 
enburg, 800 bls. dry chemical pulp. 

American Writing Paper Co., same, 800 bls. dry 
chemical pulp. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Co., 
bls. kraft sulphate. 

National Bank of Commerce, 
chemical pulp. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Orluta, Hamburg, 500 
bls. wood pulp. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Co., 
Hernosand, 4,650 bls. dry sulphite pulp 

A. J. Pagel & Co., Inc., Lygneru, Gefle, 2,500 


, 


Yaque, Gaspe, 


Trading Co., same, 


Pittsburgh Bridge, 


same, 254 


same, 5,407 bls. 


Lygneru, 


bis. dry sulphite pulp. : 
A. J. Pagel & Co., Inc., same, 2,500 bls. dry 
sulphate pulp. 
Gottheil 
wood pulp. 


Castle, & Overton, Orbeta, Hamburg, 


500 bls. 


due to the 


progress 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 5, 1921 





yan. Gottheil & Overton, Sevres, Havre, 268 
1s. rags. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Gorredyk, Amster- 
dam, 1,032 bls. rags 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 5, 1921 





Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Benkelsdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 53 bls. bagging. 


BALTIMORE. IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 5, 1921 





A. J. Pagel & Co., Inc., Lygneru, Gefle, 4,500 
bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

A. J. Pagel & Co., Inc., same, 
sulphite pulp. 

Amer. Woodpulp Corporation, Lygneru, 
nosand, 1,800 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Co., 
1,500 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 5, 1921 


1,250 bls. dry 
Her- 


same, 





American Woodpulp Corporation, 
Hernosand, 2,400 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 
American Woodpulp Corporation, 
Gefle, 1,400 bls. dry wood pulp. 

A. J. Pagel & Co., Inc., same, 2,000 bls. dry 
wocd pulp. 

A. J. Pagel & Co., Inc., same, 7,000 bls. dry 
sulphbite pulp. 

A. J. Pagel & Co., Inc., Lygneru, Wallnik, 3,000 
bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

National City Bank, Mason City, Burieogrund, 
3,000 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

C. L. Robinson, Mason City, Sundsvall, 600 bls. 
dry sulphite pulp. 

National City Bank, Masen City, Svartnik, 3,300 
bls. dry sulp-hite pulp. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Goorsdyk, Rotterdam, 
325 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 5, 1921 


Lygneru, 


Lygneru, 


Wocd 
wocd pulp. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Niagara, Havre, 452 
ble. rags 

Castle, Gottheil & Overtcn, City of Weathersford, 
Londin, 213 bls. rags. 


SAN FRANCISCO IMPORTS 


e ssiecaietocaiae 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 5, 1921 


Pulp Trading Cc., Tekoa, 1,200 bales 


Castle, Gcttheil & Overton, Eemdyk, Hamburg, 
1.200 bls. weod pulp. 






of education among the laboring classes. 


If the consumption of news print paper continues to increase at 





this rate, which I believe is most likely, it will be difficult for 
Japanese paper mills to take care of the domestic demand without 
extending their plants on a very large scale. 
is available in various parts of Japan and wages are still low, 
although our labor may not compare quite as favorably with that 
of your country in efficiency. 


Cheap water power 


Although I have not come here at this time with a view of 
making any business arrangement, I shall be pleased to come into 
closer contact not only with American machine-builders, but also 
with American paper manufacturers and trust that such an op- 
portunity will be afforded me. 
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VA POTDEVIN 
SERVICE PAPER WAXING 


ALF a million dollars worth 

of well-selected stock, con- 
stantly maintained, and an or- 
ganization keyed up to the 
theory that plant efficiency is 
measured by the number of or- 
ders shipped on the day of re- 
ceipt, accounts for Caldwell 
service. Let us figure on your 
requirements, 


ENVELOPE: PAPER BAG 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. M A CH IN ERY 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 


NEW YORK, 299 Broadway 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 
1223 38th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Paper Cutters 


Variable Single, ae and Diagonal 
Speed 


Transmission 


If it’s a question of getting the exact speed on your 
Paper Machine to suit the condition of the paper being 
manufactured, then “THE REEVES” Variable Speed 
Transmission is exactly what you want. 


The following are a few improvements and refinements 
incorporated in the manufacture of “THE REEVES” 
Transmission: 


TWO KEYS, full length of shaft 
LARGER DISCS 
LARGER DISC HUBS 


PATENT EQUALIZING COLLARS 
Special high duty Ball Bearings are furnished for the 
— thrust bearings and the main box bearings if de- Cutter Knives Patent Top Slitters 


sire 


Write for new catalog T-29 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA Lawrence, MaSs. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


OrFice OF THE Paper Trappe JOURNAL, 
Wepnespay, November 9, 1921 

Atum.—The market for alum is more active than it has been for 
some time. The supply is not cumbersome and adequately meets 
the slowly increasing demand. The price for ammonia alum is 
quoted at 3.65 to 3.75 cents a pound for the lump, 3.75 to 4.00 
for the ground, and 4.15 to 5.25 for the powdered. 

BLEACHING Powper.—Bleaching powder is selling well at about 
2.50 to 3.00 cents a pound for the domestic, f. 0. b. works, and at 
2.00 to 2.25 cents a pound for the imported. 

Branc Fixe.—Interest in blanc fixe is nominal but growing 
somewhat along with the increased activity of the paper market. 
It is quoted at $40.00 to $50.00 a ton depending on the grade required, 
and powdered blanc fixe at 3.50 to 3.75 cents a pound. 

BrIMSTONE.—Sulphur is firm and stronger than formerly. It is 
quoted at from $8.00 to $20.00 at New York, and at $15.00 to $18.00 
a long ton at the mines. 

CasEin.—Casein is not plentiful now because domestic producers 
are running far below capacity and importations are retarded by 
the exchange rates as well as by reduced foreign production. About 
the only reason why casein prices have not soared is on account of 
the industrial depression limiting the demand. The price remains 

8.00 to 9.00 cents a pound. 

Caustic Sopa.—The caustic soda market shows some little im- 
provement and bids fair to become more active in the near future. 
The price is from 3.25 cents a pound on the basis of 60 per cent, 
f. o. b. works. 


Rostn.—In the rosin market grades E and F are scarce at present 
and grade G is being used largely for purposes not requiring such a 
good grade. This scarcity causes the price of all three to be the 
same at $5.70 ex-yard New York. 

Cuina Cray.—China clay continues to improve slowly while 
the English product is now being imported more generously than 
for some time. The domestic is quoted at from $6.00 to $8.00 a 
net ton for the unwashed, $8.00 to $10.00 for the washed, and 
$15.00 to $20.00 for the imported. 


SALTCAKE.—No great quantities of salt cake are in the market 
at present since the production of muriatic acid seems to have 
slowed up considerably. The demand, however, appears to be 
adequately met with what is on hand so that the feeling in this 
trade is good. Yellow saltcake sells at $17.00 and acid white at 
$25.00 

Satin Wu1tTe.—Conditions in the satin white market are better 
than last week but improving at a tediously slow pace. The price 
remains at about 2.10 cents a pound. 

Starcu.—Globe starch is selling better and the supply is suffi- 
cient to keep the sentiment optimistic. The price is $1.78 a bag for 
the domestic and 6.00 cents a pound for the imported. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina market is 
strong with smaller quantities selling readily. Since the paper 
business is most surely emerging from the depths of depression 
those chemicals like sulphate of alumina which are of vital im- 
portance in the industry are certain to boom in accord with the 
times. The prices are somewhat lower this week with the com- 
mercial grade selling from 1.60 to 2.10 a pound, and the iron free at 
from 2.50 to 3.00 cents a pound, the low limit standing for bags 
and the high for barrels in each case. 

Sopa AsH.—Soda ash is in good shape with the demand in- 
creasing from day to day. The domestic is quoted at 2.20 to 2.50 
cents and the foreign at 1.85 to 1.95 on the basis of 58 per cent. 

Tatc.—The position of talc has changed but little from that of 
last week. The market is a shade stronger according to the re- 
ports of dealers. Talc sells at from $14.00 to $18.00 a ton. 





Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 110) 


Solid Ledger Stock. 2.00 @ 2.25 New Black Soft. 03 @ .03% 
Writing Paper.. 1.80 @ 2.00 New Light Sec- 
No. 1 Books, heavy. 1.50 @ 1.75 Serr 02%@ .02% 
No. 2 Books, light. 1.25 @ 1.50 Khaki Cuttings... 003 @ .03% 
No. 1 New Manila. 2.75 @ 3.00 Corduroy ....... 02 @ 02% 
No. 1 Old Manila... 1.50 @ 1.75 New Canvas. 08 @ 08% 
Container Manila... 1.10 @ 1.25 New Black Mixed 3.00 @ 3.25 
Old Kraft. oo. 250 @ 2.60 Old 
Overissue News.... .90 @ 1.00 White, No. 1— 
Old Newspaper... 60 @ .70 Repacked ....... 06 @ .06% 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .50 @ _ .60 Miscellaneous ... .0044%@ .04% 
Common Paper.... .50 @ _ .60 White, No. 2— 
Straw Bo ard, Chip. .50 @ 60 Repacked ....... 03 @ 03% 
Binders’ Bd. Chip. .50 @ .60 Miscellaneous ... .0O2%@ .03% 
Domestic Rags—New, Thirds and Blues— 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila, Repacked ...... 1.85 @ 2.00 
Shirt Cuttings— Miscellaneous ... 1.55 @ 1.75 
New White, No.1 09 @ .09% Black stockings... 1.75 @ 2.25 
New White, No.2 .05%@ .06 Roofing Stock— 
Silesias, No. 1.. .05%@ _ .06 i Binnntonasas 90 @ 1.00 
New unbleached. .08 @ .09 ih a os ees bes 80 @ .90 
Washables ...... .034@ .03% ab Ms ke skeceens 70 @ .80 
DEE. cnvsasunes 05 @ .05% Te, Be ascececeesd 75 @ «485 
Ce Gonb~geeeneing t to grades— MO, SAcccccocse nominal 
Blue Overall. 05 @ .05% ee nominal 
New Blue....... 024@ 02% Rees nominal 
‘ 
BOSTON 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Wood, Vat Lined..47.50 @50.00 
Paper Filled’ News Board.42.50 @ 
I a a nel esti -08%2 @ Solid News Board. .42.50 @47.50 
Ledgers ..cccccecs 09 @ S. Manila Chip....55.00 @ 
W ne obabunee ss Pat. Coated........75.00 @ 
MPOCERS .00500 : a 
ee 12 @ Old Papers 
Decke, S.& S.C.. 07%@ ingens 
Books, M. F....... 07 @ Shaving’ Tard White .034@ 
Books, coated ..... .091%4 @ No. 1 Soft White .03 @ 
SG Te a cen. 10 @ nN. : 
pet k $4150 No. 1 Mixed. 85 @$1.00 
oon —_— seeeees 04 e Ledgers & W ritings 02 @ 2% 
5 eeeere AP Sh Se” Solid Books ...... 01%@ .01% 
Manilas— SE. «Scec eh ake 014%@ 
No. 1 Manila...$7.00 @ No. 2 Books Light .80 @ 
No. 1 Fibre..... 8.00 @ No. 1 Manila...... 01 @ 
_ No. 1 Jute....... 8.00 @ Folded News, over 
Kraft Wrapping.... 7.00 @ DE. winebune ds 18.00 @ 
Common Bogus.... 3.00 @ _—— No wine 9.00 @ 
unny Bagging ... .01 @ 
Boards Manila Rope ...... .05 @ 
(Fer Ton Destination) Commcn Paper..... 8.00 @ 
COE. . nacecesousee oo 7.50 _ 00 eS See 13.00 @ 
Sows, Vat Lined. ..42.50 EE ascuvess 02 @ 


~~ TORONTO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 





Sulphite bleached.... 90.00@ 95.00 
aper 
Pe: cian kaéues & 70.00@ 72.00 
(Mill Prices to Jobbers f. o. b. Mill) d Waste Papers 
Bond—_ (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Sulphite ....... 13 @ — Shavings— 
Light tinted .... 14 @ — White Env. Cut. 3.50 @ 
Dark tinted ..... 154@ — Soft White Book 
Ledgers .......- - 46e@e-— Shavings ..... 3.35 @ 
Writing ....... Bae @ 15 White BI’k News 1.90 -@ 
News, f. o. b. Mills— Book and Ledger— 
Rolls (carloads). 4.00 @ — Flat Magazine and 
Sheets (2 tons or Book Stock 
OE) saveuces 475 @ — Pe dvuctiae 1.35 @ 
Book— r Light and Crum- 
No. 1 M. F. (car- pled Book Stock 1.20 @ — 
loads) ........10.00 @ — Ledgers and 
™. ae M. F. (car Writings ..... 180 @ — 
Ge) 2... 900 @ — Solid Ledgers .. 160 @ — 
ne3 3M. F. (car- Manilas— 
loads) .... 850 @ — New Manila Cut. 185 @ — 
No. 1 S. ©. (car Printed Manilas. .70 @ — 
loads) ........1050 @ — SE -asecaeases 2235 @— 
No. 2 S. C. (car- News and Scrap— 
aS errs o@e — Strictly Overissue 100 @ — 
No. 1 Coated and Folded News.... 100 @ — 
litho. .......-.15.00 @ — No. 1 Mixed Pa- 
No. 2 Coated an EN fd dees tev 75 @ 
ae Geeks 0 @ — Domestic Rags— 
» 5 Gentes and — Price to mills, f.o.b. prorente. 
| a ah aeoethi oa — er Ib. 
ee i On 1g 08 e No. 1 White shirt 
1 oc ccccedSe ~ cuttings ...... 09% 10 
ae e No. 2 White shirt - 
pare -_ cuttings ...... .05%@ .05 
Se ee» e-- Fancy shirt cut- , . 
- i e- caw entwas siKe 0534 
Fitce ani $ = No, 1 Old whites 
Kraft MoE Thirds and blues 02, eam 
s i e-- Black stockings. 2.00 @ — 
, stock 
Sabeee ews 1.40 @ 
(F. 0. b. Mill) eno 130 @ 
Ground Wood.. - .$27.50@$35.00 Roofing stock 
—* easy bleach- Manila rope....... 04%@ .05 
biased pnasaes 65.00@ 75.00 ees 86 6—«°hGOR 


Sulphite, news grade.. 60.00@ 65.00 Gunny bagging ... .002%@ —- 
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Job Lots, Rejections, Side Rolls Wanted 


SPOT CASH paid for jobs in bond paper, white or 
colors, any grade that will cut down to 11x17, any 
weight. Send samples, with lowest spot cash prices. 
No lot too small, and none too large. 


MIDWEST PAPER CO., 712 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Salomon Bros. & Co. 
All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
COTTON. WASTE $3 LINTERS 












RAMIE 





= a be 


WUT 


PS eo 


eee th bl! 
ae 
ADJUSTABLE -HOLDER 


Special Shapea Varbon, Black Diamond POINTS FOR TURNING Paper, Cotton 
Chilled Iron and Hardened Steel Calender Rolls, Hard Rubber, Fibre, etc. 


uunaceret THOS. L. DICKINSON, 943% 


Successor to John Dickinson, Established 1796. 
Agents for Great Britain, C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
Ludgate Square, London. 


“WATERBURY” 
<> Felts-Jackets <u> 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


OUR we FITTING, ee a JACKETS 


SLITTERS ano WINDERS 


CAMERON MACHINE CO. BROOKLYN. NY 





ATTERBURY BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 
WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 
145 NASSAU STREET (POTTER BLDG) NEW YORK 





H. WATERBURY AND SONS COMPANY, ORISKANY, N. Y. 


WINDERS 


AND 


REWINDERS 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 


PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 
WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


WOOD FLOUR 


Various degrees of fineness and either fibrous or granular. 
Made from first growth Spruce and Pine, by approved processes. 


UNION WOOD FLOUR CO., INC. 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


UNION TALC COMPANY 
Finest Grades of Agalite 
132 Nassau Street New York 






Don’t Guess at Important Matters 


BOWSHER’S  °P£EB.2:,MOTION 


Is IMDUSPENSARLE 
in obtaining a UNIFORM speed of machinery, and is one of 
the most PROFITABLDBD little devices ever put in a mill, Will 
pay for iteelf in 80 days. Dial 12 in. indiam. Weight, 10 Ibs. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


SLITTERS and SPECIAL MACHINES 


for use in paper industry 
C. BENNINGHOFEN & SONS 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Send us your requirements regardless of what they may be. 































E. BUTTERWORTH & CO., Inc. 


CHARLES H. WOOD, Pres. LEWIS JENNINGS, Treas. 
Boston Office, 136 Federal St. New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 


Sole agents for “S’ Brand and Snow Brand Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


WILLIAM B. DILLON 


DILLON & BARNES 


Paper Mill Products and Supplies 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 7353 Murray Hill 


AGALITE FILLER) |rrankuin paper co.tie 


UNITED STATES TALC Co. 
GOUVERNEUR . NEw York«| |/ndex Bristols, White Bristel Blanks, Ete. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY OUR RAW MA 
Out of our forty different grades of paper stock you are assured a steady, reliable source for 
rocuring raw materials in practically every branch of paper making. 
ae co specialized for 35 years in this one field you can depend upon a clean, well-packed, 
uniform product throughout; fulfillment of delivery promises; and because of our output of 300 
= tons daily, big tonnage at all times. Write us — — a. sina m. | mee 
ner: ces: 910 chi Ave. pr is 
Mendelson Bene. een Stock Co, eo ae i 










Long Distance Phones, acon 7340 and 





have been regarded as standard equipment 
for the last 34 years 







May we not fig- 
ure with you on 
your next instal- 
lation? 












} Steel Storage and 
' Pressure Tanks 
for every purpose / 








Write for prices 


The Biggs Boiler Works Company Akron, Obio, U.S.A. 
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STRATFORD PAPER CO. "272%" 


High Grade Fourdrinier Tissues in Stock for Immediate Delivery 












EMERSON MANUFACTURING CO. ““mass.~ 


See the Second-Hand Machinery ads and note the 
ABSENCE of 


EMERSON 
BEATING ENGINES 


They seldom wear out and are never thrown out. 
PERFECT CIRCULATION. NO “PADDLING.” 


The “EMERSON” JORDAN 


does its work with half the power required by others of no 
greater capacity. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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THE DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, 

three sizes; belt or direct con- 

nected motor driven. All Bear- 

ings self-oiling, adjustable and 

water-cooled. Outside stand fit- 

ted with gauge to keep the plug 
[= central with the shell. 


For full particulars apply te 


‘ DILLON MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 
Lawrence, Mass. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 


EAST DOWNINGTOWN, PA.., 'U. S. A. 


We build all kinds of 
Paper Mill Equipment 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


DANDY ROLLS 
CYLINDER 


al gunn 


cyEnt’ Bi opRi 


MANUFACTURERS 


Paper Mill Wire Cloth, Bank 
and Office Railings and Grill Work 
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Dry Rosin Size 


Brittle and easily soluble. Cheapest size out. 
Cheaper than mill made size. Also our hot and 
cold water sizes; standard quality. Cleaner, 
more uniform and economical than either mill 
made sizes or those offered by our competitors. 
Also Arabol Paper Size, Splicing Gums, Con- 
densed Paste Powder, Paper Makers’ Starches. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
100 William Street : NEW YORK 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Cylinder Moulds and Dandy Rolls Made and Repaired 
Lettering and Monograms for Watermarks 


THOMAS E. GLEESON, Ine. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth of All Descriptions 
411-413 John Street, East Newark, N. J. 


Specialty—The Finest Wires for Tissue and Fine 
Grade Papers 


STONES 


of absolutely the finest quality 


LOMBARD & CO. 


Importers and Dealers 
236-238 A Street : BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch at Montreal, Canada 


“TYLER” 
Fourdrinier Wires 


In all widths up to 250 inches 
CYLINDER FACES 


WASHER WIRES 
In Brass, Bronze and Phosphor Bronze 


The W. S. Tyler Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 





WOOD TANKS 
FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


Everett Station,Boston, Mass 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 


are as 


Indispensable 


To a modern Paper 
Mill as its important 
inner equipment. 
“DAYLITE” means 
Nature’s light with- 
out weather or con- 
densation drip. 


E. VAN NOORDEN &CO.. Fe eee ose 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
IRA L. BEEBE CYRUS E. JONES 


IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


132 Nassau St., New York 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOD PULP 


STEARNS a 


BLOW-PIPES, STORAGE 
TANKS, ACID TOWERS, Etc., 
OF WOOD. 


HEAVY PAPER MILL WORK ¥2 
IS OUR SPECIALTY. 


70 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Enquire for quotations 
Have you our catalogue? 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY 
125 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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EASTWOOD 


WIRE M’F’G CO. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
U. S. A. 








C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. "§{% 


Proprietors of the Penna, Dry Paint 
and Color Works and the Helios Dry 
Color, Chemical and Copperas Works 
of Allentown, Pa. 

Manufacturers, Miners and Importers 
™ of Coloring Materials, such as Vene- 
#3‘ tian Reds, Red, Brown, Black, Yellow, 
~. Oxides, Chrome and other Ochres, 
also — Fillers—as Agalites, Min- 




















COLORS FOR PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE 














THE WM. CABBLE 
EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 


Established 1848 
Incorporated 1870-1896 


If you are not using 


“GBLSRDS & BLUES 


Your half stock is costing you more than 
it should. jnguiries solicited 


GUMBINSKY BROS. CO. 


America’s Largest Packers of Rags and Waste Paper 
2261 South Union Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

























Write for Price List 


74-90 Ainslie St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EXPORT ONLY".2=atm 
A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. 


Established 1870 


60 Pearl Street, New York City 


NATRONA 


Porous Alum 


MANUFACTURED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 















He TO PAPERWAKERS USEa 


FOURDRINIER 
CYLINDER 
W ASHER 


50 years’ experience as wire makers 
insures highest quality of product 














Our Cylinder Wet Felts for 9 points 
straw and for roofing are open in texture, 
do not stretch and are durable. A trial 
is invited. 


= ‘Hamilton’ Felt 


“Appleton Wires 
Are Good Wires” 
Appleton Wire Works Appleton, Wis. 


TULLE 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





foe & BENNINGHOFEN 





SUNT 
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